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TO  RIGHT  THE   WRONG, 


CHAPTER  I. 


Beloved  !  let  us  love  so  well, 
Our  work  shall  still  be  better  for  our  love, 
And  still  our  love  be  sweeter  for  our  work  ! 
And  both  commended  for  the  sake  of  each, 
By  all  true  Workers  and  true  Lovers  born. 

E.  B.  Browning. 

Ox    the    morning    of    Saturday,    the    5th 

August,  the  little  wedding-party  had   just 

assembled    in    the    withdrawing-room,    and 

were  about  to  cross  over  to  the  cathedral, 

when     Christopher     Bennett     received     an 

urgent     message     from     Alderman     Pury, 

begging    him    to    repair    instantly   to    the 

house    where    the    Common    Council    was 

held,    as    intelligence    had    been    brought 
VOL.  III.  b 
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during  the  previous  night  that  the  King 
intended  to  march  at  once  upon  Gloucester. 
All  looked  compassionately  at  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  but  they,  having  thoroughly 
prepared  beforehand  for  the  worst,  were  less 
moved  than  the  others. 

"  Must  you  indeed  go  ?  "  asked  Clemency. 
"  The  service  will  be  but  short." 

Faith  turned  away  to  hide  her  tears, 
while  Whichcote  suggested  that  the  cere- 
mony  might  be  postponed  for  an  hour, 
his  kindly  eyes  travelling  with  some  little 
anxiety  to  his  old  pupil,  who  certainly 
looked  as  little  like  a  bridegroom  as  could 
well  be.  The  hollow  cheeks  alternately 
pale  and  flushed,  the  eyes  looking  un- 
naturally large  and  bright,  told  plainly 
that  Waller's  young  officer  had  seen  active 
service.  He  had,  moreover,  insisted  on 
retaining  the  mourning  badge  which  he 
had  put  on  at  the  time  of  Hampden's 
death,  and  Clemency,  in  her  quiet  grey 
velvet  gown  and  hood,  wore  nothing  more 
festive  than  a  cluster  of  York  and  Lancaster 
roses,  that  Joscelyn  had  picked  for  her  in 
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the  garden  the  evening  before,  for  reasons 
which  they  alone  understood. 

To  pass  the  time  till  her  husband's  return 
Faith  suggested  that  Joscelyn  and  Clemency 
should  show  the  cathedral  to  Mr.  Which- 
cote  ;  for  even  the  Puritans  of  Gloucester 
had  the  good  sense  to  be  proud  of  the  noble 
building  that  had  so  long  been  the  glory  of 
their  city,  and  it  was  well  known  that  the 
Vicar  of  North  Cadbury  had  an  unusual 
love  for  the  beautiful.  Clemency,  like  most 
people  of  her  generation,  was  somewhat 
deficient  in  artistic  sense,  but  as  they 
wandered  through  the  great  building, 
passing  from  the  simple  grandeur  of  the 
Norman  nave  to  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
the  choir,  a  curious  love  for  the  place  stole 
over  her,  and  she  felt  that  it  harmonised 
well  with  the  quiet  talk  that  followed,  as 
they  waited  with  Whichcote  in  the  cool 
cloisters. 

'"Tis  hard,"  said  Joscelyn,  as  he  looked 
from  the  beautifully-carved  roof  to  the 
velvety  grass  in  the  quadrangle,  all  starred 
with    daisies    and    flecked    with    sunshine, 
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"  'tis  hard  to  realise  here  that  we  are  in 
the  heart  of  a  panic-stricken  city." 

"  An  emblem  in  its  peace,  I  hope,  of 
what  your  life  may  be,"  said  Whichcote. 
"  For  after  all,  what  is  happiness  but  heart's 
ease  in  the  world ;  not  troubling  ourselves 
backward  for  those  things  that  are  gone, 
nor  forward  for  that  which  is  not  yet  ? " 

Joscelyn  smiled.  "  In  truth,"  he  said, 
taking  Clemency's  hand  in  his,  "  there  is 
something  fitting  in  this  interruption.  Our 
first  meeting  was  ushered  in  by  an  accident 
with  a  horse ;  our  love  began  during  a 
night  attack  on  a  house ;  our  betrothal 
took  place  under  the  shade  of  an  old 
British  yew  tree  ;  and  our  marriage  is  to 
be  consummated  in  a  beleaguered  city." 

"  Truly  your  lot  has  been  cast  in  troubled 
days,"  said  Whichcote.  "We  must  not 
shut  our  eyes  against  any  manifestations 
of  God  in  the  times  in  which  we  live.  The 
works  of  God  in  them  which  we  are  to 
discern  should  direct  in  us  both  principle, 
affection,  and  action." 

"  More  and  more  the  religious  side  of  the 
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war  comes  into  prominence,"  said  Joscelyn, 
"  and  if  the  taking  of  the  covenant  is  to  be 
generally  enforced,  shall  we  not,  sir,  merely 
drift  back  to  the  old  tyranny  of  the  bishops 
under  another  name  ?  " 

"  Ay,  'tis  like  the  swing  of  the  pendulum," 
said  Whichcote,  thoughtfully,  "  yet  so  is 
the  clock  kept  working.  The  times  are  not 
yet  ripe  for  a  general  toleration ;  we  can 
but  see  the  day  afar  off  and  rejoice." 

"  Methinks  life  would  be  far  easier,"  said 
Clemency,  "  were  it  not  for  these  disputings 
about  doctrines  and  ceremonies." 

"  Truly,"  said  Whichcote.  "  It  had  been 
better  for  the  Christian  Church  if  that 
which  calls  itself  Catholic  had  been  less 
employed  in  creating  pretended  faith,  and 
more  employed  in  maintaining  universal 
charity." 

"But  will  truth  ever  prevail?"  said 
Clemency,  with  wistful  eyes. 

Whichcote's  face  lighted  up  as  with  a 
sudden  gleam  of  sunshine. 

"  To  believe  there  is  a  God,"  he  said,  "  is 
to  believe  the  existence  of  all  possible  good 
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and  perfection  in  the  universe.  And  it  is 
to  be  resolved  upon  this,  that  things  either 
are  or  finally  shall  be  as  they  should  be. 
God  hath  set  up  two  lights  to  enlighten 
us  in  our  way — the  light  of  reason,  which 
is  the  light  of  His  creation,  and  the  light 
of  Scripture,  which  is  after-revelation  from 
Him.  Let  us  make  use  of  these  two  lights 
and  suffer  neither  to  be  put  out." 

"  Are  then  the  differences  of  opinion,  sir, 
but  the  effect  of  differing  minds  and  varied 
training  ? "  asked  Joscelyn. 

"  In  a  great  measure  I  think  them  to  be 
so,"  said  Whichcote.  "  I  dare  not  blaspheme 
free  and  noble  spirits  in  religion  who  search 
after  truth,  lest  in  so  doing  I  should  de- 
generate into  a  spirit  of  persecution.  And 
I  do  think  that  the  destroying  this  spirit  of 
persecution  out  of  the  Church  is  a  piece  of 
the  Eeformation  which  God,  in  these  times 
of  change,  aims  at." 

At  that  moment  Christopher  Bennett  was 
seen  approaching,  and  with  a  hurried  apology 
for  keeping  them  waiting  he  gave  his  arm 
to  his  sister-in-law  and  led  her  into  the  choir, 
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where,  in  the  presence  of  Faith,  Arthur 
Denham,  and  Charlotte  Wells,  Joscelyn  and 
Clemency  took  their  mutual  vows  of  undy- 
ing trust  and  love.  Through  the  great  east 
window,  with  its  rich  stained  glass,  the 
summer  sunshine  streamed  in  with  cheerful 
brightness,  and  the  hearts  of  the  newly- 
wedded  pair  were  full  of  glad  content  as 
they  passed  out  once  more  from  the  peaceful 
church  to  the  distracted  city. 

"  Look  your  last  at  the  tower,"  said  Chris- 
topher Bennett,  "for  the  governor  hath 
ordered  that  it  be  protected  with  woolsacks." 

And  before  niodit  had  come  the  whole  of 

o 

the  upper  part  of  the  tower  had  been 
efficiently  protected  ;  intelligence  had  been 
brought  that  two  thousand  horse  from 
Bristol  had  advanced  to  within  ten  miles 
of  Gloucester,  and  the  siege  had  virtually 
begun. 

Whichcote  took  leave  of  them  at  noon, 
being  anxious  to  return  to  his  wife  while 
return  was  possible  ;  and  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  whose  wedding-day  had  been 
so  strangely   ushered  in,  found  themselves 
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left  to  their  own  devices.  No  one  was 
inclined  for  merry-making,  those  who  were 
not  panic-stricken  being  forced  to  strengthen 
and  inspire  the  more  feeble-minded. 

The  two  sat  together  in  the  withdrawing- 
room,  perhaps  all  the  more  deeply  happy 
because  of  the  perils  that  threatened  them, 
and  strong  to  meet  the  dark  future  in  the 
double  strength  which  had  become  theirs. 
No  anxieties  troubled  them  that  day ;  they 
hugged  their  strange  new  happiness,  and, 
like  children,  lived  in  the  present.  What 
were  kings  and  parliaments  to  them  ?  What 
were  sieges  and  surrenders  ?  All  seemed 
unreal  just  at  that  moment,  save  the  sweet 
unity  which  was  not  to  be  marred  by  any 
outer  strife. 

Presently  Charlotte  entered  the  room  with 
a  little  tray,  on  which  were  some  almond 
cakes  of  her  own  making,  and  a  flagon  of 
perry,  a  drink  in  which  she  had  much  faith 
for  invalids. 

"Not  that  I  want  to  interrupt,  sir,"  she 
said,  in  her  motherly  voice,  "  but  we  must 
remember  that  you  are  still  weakly." 
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"  Why,  where  are  you  going,  Charlotte  ?  " 
said  Clemency,  noticing  that  the  nurse  had 
laid  aside  her  best  dress  and  had  donned 
her  largest  and  most  homely  apron. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Charlotte,  "  they 
tell  me  help  is  needed  in  the  little  mead  in 
getting  in  turf  for  repairing  the  works,  and 
that  you  see  is  light  work  which  a  woman 
can  very  well  do." 

Clemency  threw  her  arms  round  the 
faithful  servant's  neck. 

"  I  do  believe,  Charlotte,"  she  said,  "  that 
you  are  the  best  woman  in  the  world.  You 
are  always  wearing  yourself  out  in  some 
one's  behalf." 

"Well,  well,  my  dear,"  said  Charlotte, 
"  as  good  Mr.  Whichcote  said  in  his  dis- 
course at  your  wedding  to-day,  '  we  are 
made  for  each  other,  and  each  of  us  is  to 
be  a  supply  to  the  other.' " 

She  hurried  away,  and  they  saw  her  ere 
long  walking  past  the  house  at  her  own 
brisk  pace,  with  a  spade  tucked  under  her 
arm  and  a  great  white  dimity  sun-bonnet  as 
protection  from  the  heat. 
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"Joscelyn,"  said  Clemency  —  the  soft 
curve  of  her  cheek  resting  close  to  his — 
"  there  is  one  thing  that  I  want  you  to  do 
for  me." 

"  What  a  solemn  appeal  ! "  said  Joscelyn, 
smiling.  "  There  is  only  one  thing,  literally 
only  one,  that  T  could  not  do  for  you." 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  asked  Clemency. 

"  I  could  not  leave  a  city  in  such  a  plight 
while  I  have  a  leg  to  stand  on,  or  an  arm  to 
wield  a  pike  or  gun." 

"I  do  not  want  you  to  leave,"  said 
Clemency.  "  I  want  you  not  to  mind  my 
helping  too.  I  want  to  go  now  and  help 
Charlotte  in  the  mead." 

"  We  will  both  come,"  said  Joscelyn, 
springing  up. 

"  Oh,  not  you,"  said  Clemency. 

"  Why  not  ?  Am  I  to  say  like  the  self- 
indulgent  guest  in  the  parable,  '  I  have 
married  a  wife,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
come  '  ?  " 

"  But  I  do  not  think  you  are  strong 
enough." 

"  Not   strong  enough  !  "  he  said,  with  a 
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laugh,  and  catching  her  up  in  his  arms  ran 
round  the  room  with  her.  "  Now  say  that 
again." 

"  Joscelyn,  put  me  down,"  she  said,  laugh- 
ing.    "  Just  think   if  old  Madam   Bennett 

o 

were  to  come  in,  she  would  think  we  were 
out  of  our  wits !  And,  oh  !  look,  down 
there  by  the  cathedral  I  can  see  the  governor 
and  Mr.  John  Corbet." 

"  Superintending  the  woolsacks,"  said 
Joscelyn.  "  Let  us  come  out  and  speak  to 
them." 

Edward  Massey  was  a  fine-looking  man 
in  the  prime  of  life ;  he  was  of  middle 
stature,  and  his  long  brown  curls  and 
pointed  beard,  together  with  his  aquiline 
features,  large  eves,  and  a  certain  lack  of 
trustworthiness  in  the  expression,  made  him 
curiously  like  the  King;  but  the  likeness 
was  the  less  remarked  on  account  of  his 
ruddy  complexion  and  his  far  more  genial 
bearing.  Mr.  Corbet,  his  domestic  chaplain, 
a  singularly  able  and  devoted  Puritan, 
drew  his  attention  to  the  approach  of  the 
young  bride  and   bridegroom,   and   Massey 
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gave  tli  em  kindly  greetings  and  con- 
gratulations. 

"  'Tis  refreshing  to  meet  with  two  bright 
faces  among  our  clouded  citizens/'  he  said. 
"  Methinks  you  had  best  walk  through  the 
streets  and  cheer  up  the  drooping  hearts." 

Clemency  laughed.  "  We  are  on  our 
way  to  help  at  the  fortifications,  sir,"  she 
said,  showing  her  spade. 

Massey  looked  from  her  pure,  happy  face 
to  Joscelyn's  soldierly  figure.  Something 
about  these  two  appealed  to  his  higher 
nature,  dealt  a  blow  to  the  spirit  of  self- 
seeking  which  marred  his  many  noble 
qualities,  and  made  him  for  the  time  at 
least  a  genuine  patriot.  The  disinterested 
devotion  of  the  young  husband  and  wife, 
added  to  the  strong;  influence  of  Puritans 
like  John  Corbet,  Alderman  Pury  and  his 
son,  and  Dorney  the  Town  Clerk,  helped 
to  work  an  extraordinary  change  in  the 
governor's  mind,  and  he  resolved  that  not 
even  at  the  request  of  the  King  would  he 
prove  false  to  the  trust  the  people  of 
Gloucester    had    reposed    in    him.       Thus 
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Charlotte  Wells,  going  about  her  duty  as  a 
good  and  faithful  servant,  had  helped  to 
make  English  history  at  a  most  terrible  crisis 
in  the  country's  life  ;  just  as  in  truth  every 
honest  man  or  woman  can  make  it  by  being 
faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  by  rising 
above  petty  self-interests  into  the  broader, 
nobler  life  of  citizenship. 

They  found  her  hard  at  work  in  the  little 
mead  with  a  few  others  whom  she  had 
enlisted  during  her  walk  through  the  city, 
but  she  held  up  her  hands  in  amaze  at 
seeing  the  young;  bride  and  bridegroom. 

"  Why,  sir  !  "  she  cried,  reproachfully, 
"  when  I  left  you  so  comfortable-like  in  the 
withdrawing-room  !  " 

'"Tis  all  the  fault  of  your  cakes,  Char- 
lotte," he  said,  with  a  laugh.  "They  must 
have  been  leavened  with  patriotism,  and  it 
is  beginning;  to  work  in  me." 

"  Ah,  sir,  you  are  not  yet  strong  enough," 
said  Charlotte,  shaking  her  head ;  "  and 
surely  on  your  wedding-day  you  might  take 
a  holiday." 

"  On  the  contrary,  the  better  the  day  the 
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better  the  deed,"  said  Joscelyn,  catching  up 
a  spade.  "  We  were  both  of  us  in  hot  haste 
to  begin  that  mutual  keeping  of  each  other 
in  all  dangers  and  necessities  that  we  vowed 
this  morning.  What  more  practical  way 
than  in  working:  at  the  fortifications  ? " 

He  kept  them  all  in  excellent  spirits  by 
the  contagion  of  his  bright  humour,  and 
Clemency  was  well  pleased  to  make  Faith 
laugh  that  evening  over  her  description  of 
the  scene. 

"  I  understand  now,"  she  said,  "what  Sir 
William  Waller  meant  by  Joscelyn's  influence 
over  the  soldiers  :  '  He  hath  the  strangest 
power  of  cheering  the  hearts  of  other  folk 
and  making  hard  work  seem  light.' ' 

"  I  would  we  had  had  him  at  Madam 
Bennett's  house  to  enliven  us,"  said  Faith, 
with  a  portentous  yawn.  "There  are  truly 
some  advantages  in  wedding  a  man  whose 
family  have  disowned  him.  You  are  saved 
the  trial  of  a  mother-in-law." 

"  You  would  not  speak  in  that  fashion 
did  you  but  know  how  Joscelyn  grieves  over 
his  mother's  coldness  to  him,  or  how  hard  it 
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is  for  me  not  to  hate  her  for  treating  him 
thus,"  said  Clemency,  her  brow  contracting 
a  little  at  the  recollection  of  certain  words 
about  Lady  Heyworth  which  Joscelyn  had 
let  fall  during  his  illness. 

"  Now  I  have  made  you  look  grave  on 
your  wedding-day/'  said  Faith,  kissing  her. 
"  Forget  what  I  said.  I  am  out  of  humour 
and  weary  with  a  tedious  prayer-meeting ; 
and  all  the  little  ways  of  the  Puritans  here, 
which  are  unlike  ours  at  home,  fret  and 
chafe  me.  Your  husband  seems  blessed 
with  so  happy  a  temper  that  petty  details 
in  nowise  affect  him.  I  asked  him  once 
what  he  thought  right  on  the  vexed  subject 
of  kneeling  or  standing  at  prayer,  and  he 
said  he  could  not  think  it  a  question  of  right 
or  wrong,  only  a  matter  of  taste,  and  that 
so  the  heart  was  reverent  it  mattered  little 
whether  the  knees  were  straight  or  bent." 

"  His  own  personal  taste  is  all  for  sim- 
plicity in  religion,"  said  Clemency.  "  The 
genuflexions  at  each  mention  of  our  Saviour 
which  the  Archbishop  enjoined  wTere  very 
repugnant  to  him;  he  told  me  once  that  they 
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seemed  to  him  to  spring  from  unworthy 
notions  of  God,  as  though,  forsooth,  He  was 
like  the  Emperor  of  China  and  loved  to  see 
men  kowtowing  to  Him.  But  Joscelyn 
thinks  each  man  should  be  guided  by  his 
inner  sense  of  right,  desiring — as  one  would 
expect  the  pupil  of  Mr.  Hampden  and  Mr. 
Whichcote  to  desire — a  very  wide  liberty, 
and  a  loving  respect  towards  all  men." 

Faith  mused  for  a  minute. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  presently,  "  I  am  glad 
we  have  many  sober  and  moderate  Puritans 
like  grandfather  and  Joscelyn  still  left  ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  we  shall  never  recover  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Hampden.  He,  the  one  man 
who  might  have  saved  the  country,  is  slain, 
and  the  King's  triumph  seems  close  at 
hand." 

"  All  things  are  out  of  course,"  replied 
Clemency  ;  "  but  God  rules.  How  can  it 
be  that  the  attempt  of  the  King's  foreign 
nephew  to  steal  the  money  sent  by  the  Par- 
liament to  the  army,  should,  by  leading  to 
the  death  of  Mr.  Hampden,  defeat  the  plans 
of  God  ?     The  death  of  such  an  one  must 
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surely  kindle  in  us  a  greater  zeal  for  the 
liberties  he  died  to  strengthen  and  preserve, 
a  greater  hatred  of  despotism." 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
Alderman  Pury,  who  came  with  congratula- 
tions to  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

"  I  hear  you  have  set  a  right  worthy 
example,  and  have  already  been  working  for 
the  safety  of  the  city,"  he  said,  kindly. 
"  Yet  I  like  not  that  vain  relic  of  bygone 
symbols  and  worthless  outer  shows  of  inner 
mysteries." 

"My  wedding-ring?"  said  Clemency, 
taking  it  off  with  great  composure,  and 
looking  with  a  smile  in  her  eyes  at  the  posy 
within  it.  "  In  truth,  sir,  I  have  no  super- 
stition about  it.  We  merely  regard  it  as  a 
useful  sign  to  mark  the  married  from  the 
unmarried,  and  Joscelyn  insists  on  wearing 
one  also,  he  saith  'tis  quite  as  important 
that  men  be  thus  distinguished  as  women." 

"  Tis  a  relic  of  Popery,"  said  Alderman 
Pury,  shaking  his  head. 

"  Yet  are  our  rings  very  far  removed 
from  the  Pope  and  all  his  works,"  said 
vol.  in.  c 
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Clemency,  smiling.  "See,  the  posy  is, 
'  Serve  the  Good  Cause,'  and  indeed,  dear 
sir,  those  words  were  the  last  said  to  my 
husband  by  Mr.  Hampden,  and  are  most 
sacred  to  us." 

The  old  Puritan  bent  down  and  kissed 
her  hand. 

"  I  will  say  no  more,"  he  protested. 
"  That  name  silences  all  objections." 

It  was  not  till  the  10th  of  August  that 
Gloucester  was  actually  summoned ;  skir- 
mishes in  the  neighbourhood  and  busy 
work  at  the  fortifications,  storing  the  city 
with  food,  and  dismissing  the  half-hearted 
from  the  gates  had  filled  up  the  interval. 
But  on  Thursday  the  King  with  the  advance- 
guard  of  the  finest  army  he  ever  had  (in  a 
few  days'  time  it  numbered  thirty  thousand 
men)  appeared  before  the  walls,  and  at  two 
o'clock  he  sent  a  trumpeter  and  two  heralds 
with  his  summons  to  the  city,  promising 
"  on  the  word  of  a  King  "  free  pardon  to  all 
if  the  submission  were  immediate. 

"  His  Majesty  might  have  chosen  some 
stronger  assurance,"  was   Christopher  Ben- 
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nett's  bitter  comment.  "  The  word  of  a 
King  is  precisely  what  he  has  forced  all  men 
to  distrust." 

Arthur  Denham  started  up  at  this  and 
would  have  made  an  indignant  protest  had 
not  Joscelyn  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm,  and 
the  master  of  the  house,  far  too  much  dis- 
tracted to  be  observant,  hurried  from  the 
room  in  search  of  his  wife. 

"  Do  not  quarrel  with  him  now,"  pleaded 
Joscelyn.  "  Consider  what  a  desperate  case 
he  is  in.  Tis  hard  for  you  to  be  thus  a 
prisoner  and  your  own  friends  without,  as  I 
well  enough  know.  But  he  meant  no  insult 
to  you." 

"To  me  !  What  signifies  that  ? "  said 
Denham.  "  But  he  is  disloyal  to  the  King 
— he  insults  his  Majesty  ?  " 

There  was  an  uncomfortable  silence, 
Joscelyn  being  well  convinced  that  the 
words  were  no  slander,  and  that,  whatever 
the  merits  of  Charles  as  a  man,  he  was  as 
a  King  hopelessly  deceitful  and  treacherous. 
Denham  knew  him  well  enough  to  guess 
what  was  passing  in  his  mind  ;   he  knew 
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that  it  was  merely  courtesy  and  friendship 
towards  himself  that  kept  his  companion 
from  echoing  Christopher  Bennett's  words. 

"  I  have  never  asserted,"  he  said,  "that 
the  King  is  faultless ;  but  that  we  are  to 
be  loyal  to  him  in  spite  of  his  faults.  I 
cannot  understand  how  you  of  all  men  on 
earth  should  be  lacking  in  loyalty." 

"  But  loyalty  has  no  necessary  connection 
with  the  KiDg,"  said  Joscelyn.  "  It  means 
being  faithful  to  law.  A  wife  may  honour 
her  husband,  but  if  he  bids  her  steal  she 
must  break  her  promise  of  obedience  to 
him  and  be  loyal  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
Surely,  too,  you  forget  that  Magna  Carta 
pronounces  the  most  solemn  curse  upon  all 
who  deny  the  legal  right  of  Englishmen 
to  resist  oppression,  and  that  it  clearly 
asserts  that  if  a  king  broke  his  promise 
he  was  to  be  resisted  in  arms.  But  even 
if  no  such  charter  were  ours  I  would  still 
resist  injustice  and  be  loyal  to  the  law 
of  conscience.  The  followers  of  Wycliffe 
preached  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and   their  blood  proved    the  seed  of 
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the  Eeformation.  Nay,  it  was  under  the 
abominable  heresy  laws  of  England,  re- 
pealed in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  and 
again  made  law  under  Queen  Mary,  that 
Bishop  Hooper  was  burnt  at  the  farther 
side  of  yon  cathedral.  And  what  did  he 
say  to  those  who  at  the  last  tried  to  induce 
him  to  sign  a  paper  promising  to  conform 
to  the  law  ?  '  If  you  love  my  soul,'  he  cried, 
'  take  it  away.'  From  loyalty  to  a  higher 
law  he  let  himself  be  slowly  roasted  over  a 
fire  of  green  wood." 

"  And  from  loyalty  to  a  principle — as  it 
seems  to  me  the  most  fantastic,  overstrained 
principle — you  are  willing  to  risk  your  whole 
career  ?  "  said  Arthur  Denham  ;  "  willing  to 
bring  upon  your  newly-wedded  wife  disgrace 
and  misery  ?  The  tide  is  turning,  every- 
where the  King  conquers  ;  can  you  not  see 
that  you  are  bound  to  lose  ?  " 

"  With  the  losing  or  the  winning  we  have 
no  right  to  concern  ourselves,"  said  Joscelyn. 
"  I  have  but  to  be  faithful  to  conscience. 
Better  hang  as  an  honest  rebel,  than  feast 
as  a  crhminof  time-server." 
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"  A  time-server  you  could  never  be," 
said  Denham,  warmly.  "  I  meant  only 
that  I  would  fain  have  you  see  your  error." 

Joscelyn  laughed.  "  We  are  like  the  two 
kni edits  with  the  gold  and  silver  shield. 
But  me  thinks  only  death  himself  will  be 
the  third  knight  and  reconcile  our  differ- 
ences." Then,  his  bright  face  clouding  over 
for  a  minute  and  tears  starting  to  his  eyes, 
he  added  in  a  lower  voice — "  Yet  if,  as 
all  men  think,  this  siege  prove  our  last 
desperate  bit  of  resistance,  and  for  a  time 
our  Cause  be  crushed  and  thwarted — then, 
when  I  am  hung  or  imprisoned  or  exiled, 
whichever  it  may  be,  I  beg  you,  Denham, 
by  this  strange  friendship  of  ours,  born 
and  bred  in  the  war,  to  guard  and  help 
my  wife  to  the  best  of  your  power.  Will 
you  do  this  much  for  a  rebel  ?  " 

"  Ay,  that  will  I,"  said  Denham,  heartily 
gripping  his  hand.  Even  as  they  spoke  they 
noticed  a  red  glow  in  the  sky,  and  Faith 
and  Clemency  came  hurrying  into  the  room. 
"  Oh  !  "  they  cried,  "  the  suburbs  are  on  fire  ! 
Every  house  outside  the  walls  is  to  be  burnt." 
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"  Ay,  'tis  needful,"  said  Joscelyn.  "  The 
owners  were  warned  days  ago,  and  have 
moved  their  goods.  One  is  sorry  for  them  ; 
but  the  suburbs  must  go  to  save  the  city, 
the  city  likely  enough  must  perish  to  save 
the  nation.  And  you  and  I,  dear  heart, 
must  sacrifice  our  honeymoon  all  for  the 
well-being  of  the  generations  yet  to  come, 
that  they  may  dwell  at  peace  in  the  land 
which  for  us  hath  been  full  of  strife." 

At  that  moment  the  dull  roar  of  cannon 
fell  upon  their  ears.  Faith  gave  a  cry  of 
dismay,  but  Clemency  had  already  caught 
something  of  her  husband's  undaunted  spirit. 
She  asked  him  at  what  hour  he  was  on  duty 
as  composedly  as  if  she  had  been  inquiring 
the  hour  of  a  prayer-meeting. 

"  Neither  from  the  surgeon,  nor  from  the 
governor,  nor  from  the  mayor  could  I  get 
leave  to  be  one  of  the  regular  garrison,"  said 
Joscelyn,  smiling.  "  They  all  protested 
'twas  too  soon  after  Lansdown ;  I  am  but  in 
the  reserve,  and  shall  have  light  work,  not 
being  due  at  my  post  till  sunrise." 

"If  your  face  lights  up  in  that  fashion, 
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Clemency/'  said  Faith,  laughing,  "  he  will 
think  the  sun  has  already  risen.  There,  go 
away,  both  of  you,  and  leave  me  to  grumble 
to  Mr.  Denham." 

They  took  her  at  her  word,  and  by  and  by 
Denham  and  Faith,  who  had  mounted  to 
the  attics  and  were  looking  eastward  at 
the  burning  houses,  caught  sight  of  the 
young  husband  and  wife  pacing  up  and  down 
a  quiet  alley  in  the  garden  below. 

"Just  see  those  two!"  cried  Faith, 
"  wrapped  round  so  closely  in  their  happi- 
ness that  this  lurid  sky  and  the  roar  of  the 
artillery  cannot  disturb  them !  They  are 
blind  and  deaf  to  all  save  each  other's  looks 
and  words." 

"  Yes,  while  they  are  together ;  but  apart 
they  pay  a  heavy  price  for  it,"  said  Denham, 
remembering  the  request  Joscelyn  had  made 
of  him,  and  the  look  in  his  eyes.  "  Would 
to  God  this  cruel  war  were  at  an  end !  One 
trembles  to  think  of  a  love  like  theirs 
begun  in  these  times." 

"  Clemency  will  doubtless,  I  fear,  have 
many  troubles,"  said  Faith,  her  pretty  face 
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growing  sad  and  grave  for  a  moment.  But 
then  " — with  a  laugh — "  she  will  not  have 
to  keep  house  through  a  siege,  and  she  will 
be  well-nigh  as  untroubled  by  a  mother-in- 
law  as  Eve  herself.  You,  as  a  bachelor,  and 
I,  as  a  matron  of  experience,  are  far  more 
full  of  cares  than  those  two  lovers  who  walk 
there  just  as  if  our  pleasance  were  the 
Garden  of  Eden  !  " 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Whoso  lays  his  hand  on  these, 
England's  ancient  liberties, — 
Whoso  breaks  by  word  or  deed 
England's  vow  at  Runnymede, — 

Be  he  prince  or  belted  knight, 
Whatsoe'er  his  rank  or  might, 
If  the  highest,  then  the  worst, 
Let  him  live  and  die  accursed. 
The  Curse  of  the  Charter-Breakers.     Whittier. 

"  College  Green,  Gloucester. 
"  15th  August,  1642. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Ursula — 

"  Though  there  be  as  yet  little 
likelihood  of  sending  letters,  I  shall  begin 
to  write  to  you,  that  so  if  opportunity  offers 
I  be  not  behind-hand,  and  also  because  I 
greatly  long  to  tell  you  all  that  has  passed 
of  late.  You  will  have  heard  our  letters  to 
my  grandfather  and  to  Hester  on  the  5th 
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telling  of  our  marriage,  so  I  will  not  repeat 
what  was  then  said,  but  rather  tell  you 
what  hath  since  come  to  pass.  We  are  very 
straitly  besieged,  yet  I  know  not  that  'tis 
so  bad  as  the  suspense  and  uncertainty  that 
went  before,  when,  as  the  jest  ran  among 
the  Koyalists,  'twas  a  case  of 

'  Bristol  taking, 
Exeter  shaking, 
Gloucester  quaking/ 

"  Methinks  a  siege  is  like  tooth-drawing, 
worse  to  look  forward  to  than  at  the  time, 
when  one's  courage  mounteth  with  occasion. 
At  first  I  thought  'twould  have  been  far 
easier  to  bear  had  Joscelyn  still  been  in- 
valided, but  in  truth  his  joy  at  being  re- 
covered in  time  to  serve  hath  so  acted  on 
me  that  I,  too,  cannot  but  be  glad,  even 
though  as  each  morning  I  bid  him  farewell, 
and  see  him  set  off  to  the  walls,  my  heart  is 
sorely  disquieted.  Yet  is  his  bright,  hopeful 
temperament  beginning  to  work  upon  my 
over-anxious  spirit  that  you  have  ever  chid, 
just  as  Faith's  cheerfulness  hath  to  some 
extent   brightened  her  husband  and  made 
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him,  spite  of  these  troubles,  less  gloomy  and 
severe. 

"  The  very  day  after  the  King  had  sum- 
moned the  city  the  pipes  that  supply  our 
conduits  with  water  from  Kobin's  Wood  Hill 
were  cut  by  the  enemy  and  the  mill-water 
diverted,  which  put  us  to  some  trouble,  as 
all  the  corn  had  to  be  ground  with  hand  or 
horse-mills,  and  for  water  we  had  to  shift  as 
best  we  could  with  wells  in  sundry  parts 
and  with  fetching  and  carrying  from  the 
river,  which  put  old  Madam  Bennett  into 
a  mighty  fluster.  All  that  first  night  and 
the  next  day  the  King's  men  were  at  work 
in  the  trenches  ;  they  were  within  musket- 
shot  of  the  walls,  and  Joscelyn  brought 
home  in  the  evening  stranoe  tales  of  the 
words  that  had  been  bandied  between  the 
men,  the  Eoyalists  very  fierce  in  their 
expressions  of  contumely,  '  Den  of  rebels ' 
being  their  mildest  term  of  abuse,  and  our 
men  by  no  means  slow  to  retort.  Alas  !  I 
cannot  help  looking  forward  with  dread  to 
the  end,  and  thinking  how  terrible  will  be 
the  entrance  of  a  conquering  enemy  angered 
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by  our  stubborn  resistance.  Joscelyn  is  con- 
vinced that  Sir  William  Waller  will  come  to 
our  rescue,  but  the  King's  words  to  our  two 
citizens  who  brought  him  the  refusal  to 
yield  Gloucester  will  often  come  back  to 
me  :  '  Waller,'  he  said,  '  is  extinct ;  and 
Essex  cannot  come.' 

"  This  reminds  me  that  I  must  tell  you, 
who  love  the  King,  of  something  I  heard  to 
his  praise.  He  received  the  messengers  with 
courtesy,  and  reproved  some  of  his  followers 
who  made  a  jest  of  their  cropped  heads ; 
and  truly  I  must  own  they  chose  the  most 
extreme  of  the  Puritans  as  ambassadors, — 
Original  Sin  Smith  himself  could  not  have 
looked  more  uncouth.  Sir  William  Waller 
once  told  me  that  he  invariably  chose 
Joscelyn  to  be  one  of  those  sent  as  hostages 
or  ambassadors  because  of  his  courtesy  and 
noble  bearing,  but  the  good  folk  of  Gloucester 
went  on  another  plan.  His  Majesty  seemed 
amazed  at  the  temerity  of  the  place  in 
holding  out  against  such  a  great  army.  And 
truly  it  doth  seem  a  desperate  enterprise. 
Our  garrison  is  very  small ;  save  the  reserve 
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of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  they  are 
all  forced  to  be  on  the  walls  day  and  night. 
'Tis  a  case  of  fifteen  hundred  men  behind 
sadly  imperfect  fortifications  and  with  but 
a  limited  supply  of  gunpowder,  against  a 
besieging  army  of  thirty  thousand. 

"  'Tis  strange  how  soon  folk  grow  accus- 
tomed to  peril ;  at  first  the  roar  of  the  cannon 
was  terrible,  but  now  we  scarce  heed  it  more 
than  thunder,  and  there  is  much  to  do  and 
little  time  to  think.  I  will  tell  you  how  our 
days  mostly  pass.  At  five  we  rise  and 
Charlotte  brings  us  a  snug  breakfast ;  then, 
my  husband  and  I  having  prayed  together, 
I  help  him  to  put  on  his  armour  and  we 
walk  hand-in-hand  through  the  garden,  and 
take  leave  of  each  other  at  a  little  postern 
that  gives  into  a  street  leading  to  the  high 
cross,  he  going  forth  to  his  post  near  the 
east  gate,  and  I  returning  to  our  room  to 
pray  alone,  then  to  help  Faith  in  the  house 
and  to  count  the  hours  till  noon,  when 
Charlotte  and  I  walk  to  the  walls  bearing 
food  for  Joscelyn.  In  the  afternoon  all 
who   are  able,  rich   and  poor,   women   and 
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even  children,  help  to  work  at  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  I  do  assure  von  Faith  and  I  grow 
as  brown  as  berries  toiling  in  the  sun  at  the 
turfs,  and  as  to  our  hands,  'tis  enough  to 
make  a  fine  lady  blush  only  to  look  at  them. 
But  in  our  secret  hearts  we  are  proud  of 
them,  and  have  many  a  laugh  at  that  blessed 
meal  of  supper  when  Joscelyn,  who  returns 
at  six  o'clock,  always  holds  what  he  calls 
"Hand  review"  on  the  table,  Faith  and  I 
laying  our  hands  beside  his  bronzed  ones, 
which,  however,  from  the  natural  fairness  of 
his  skin,  always  carry  off  the  honours,  and, 
as  Faith  says,  rival  in  colour  her  best  copper 
kettle  !  They  have  dammed  up  the  east 
and  south  ports,  because  'tis  from  that 
quarter  they  expect  the  chief  attack,  it 
beino-  the  only  side  from  which  the  Kind's 
forces  can  carry  on  their  work  free  from 
water-springs. 

"  Thursday,   17  th  August. 
"  As  I  wrote  the  above  wrords  two  days 
ago,  Joscelyn  returned,  looking  more  worn 
and  tired  than  lie  is  wont  to  do,  and  bring- 
ing us  sad  news   of  the  death   of  Captain 
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Harcus,  a  lieutenant  to  the  Earl  of  Stamford, 
who  had  shown  a  noteworthy  courage  in  the 
sallies  of  the  11th  and  12th.  It  seems  he 
was  in  Friar's  Orchard  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
and  had  thrown  a  granadointo  the  trenches, 
when,  trying  to  see  what  success  it  had  met 
with,  he  was  shot.  As  yet  we  have  lost  but 
few  men,  although  there  are  almost  daily 
sallies — yesterday  a  very  severe  skirmish,  in 
which  many  of  the  enemy  were  reported  to 
be  slain.  But  though  perhaps  'tis  selfish  of 
me,  this  merely  heard-of  sally  makes  less 
impression  on  me  than  that  danger  which  I 
saw  and  but  narrowly  escaped.  Charlotte 
and  I  went  to-day  as  usual  to  take  Joscelyn's 
dinner  at  noon,  and  afterwards  visited  a 
poor  woman  near  the  south  gate  who  is  in 
sore  trouble,  her  daughter  having  been 
killed  the  day  after  the  siege  began  through 
rashly  looking  over  the  walls.  Since  then 
the  poor  mother  hath  been  sick  with  grief 
and  wholly  unable  to  bestir  herself.  Char- 
lotte and  I  talked  with  her  for  a  while  and 
set  her  house  in  order  ;  then,  because  the 
fetching  of  water  from  the  nearest  well  was 
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more  than  she  was  fit  for,  we  went  to  draw 
it  for  her,  the  poor  soul  being  scarce  able  to 
endure  the  roar  of  the  cannon  which  to-day 
the  King's  forces  ply  very  fiercely  from 
their  battery  on  Gaudy  Green. 

"  We  had  filled  the  pail  and  Charlotte 
was  carrying  it  along,  protesting  that  she 
needed  no  help,  and  talking  in  her  kind 
fashion  of  the  poor  woman's  sorrow  and  how 
we  mi  oil t  serve  her,  when  ri^ht  in  front  of 
us — not  half-a-dozen  yards  off — fell  a  huge 
granado.  I  stood  there  as  if  turned  to 
stone,  just  stupidly  staring  at  the  thing  as 
it  lay,  so  mortal  a  terror  did  paralyse  my 
limbs.  But  Charlotte,  dear,  brave  Charlotte, 
without  pausing  one  moment,  walked  right 
up  to  the  granado  and  emptied  her  pail  of 
water  over  it,  so  putting  out  the  fuse. 
Then  almost  before  the  sense  had  come  back 
to  my  dazed  brain  we  were  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  questioners,  an  officer  and  some  of 
the  soldiers  from  the  south  gate  came  up, 
and  shortly  Governor  Massey  himself. 

"  *  Your  courage  and  good  sense  have 
saved  many  lives  this  day,'  he  said  to  Char- 

VOL.  III.  d 
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lotte.  '  You  may,  for  aught  we  know,  have 
saved  the  south  gate  itself,  and  with  that 
the  city.' 

"Then  all  the  people  cheered,  which 
made  Charlotte's  eyes  brim  over,  as  me- 
thinks  cheering  is  apt  to  do. 

"  '  I  thank  the  Lord,  sir,'  she  said  quietly, 
'  that  my  mistress  and  I  were  passing,  and 
that  the  pail  was  full.' 

"  And  with  that  she  turned  away  to  re -fill 
it  for  the  poor  woman,  though,  as  you  can 
fancy,  a  dozen  folk  ran  to  help  her  and 
insisted  on  carrying  it,  waiting  on  her  with 
a  little  of  the  respect  she  so  well  deserves. 

"  The  granado  was  taken  up  whole,  and 
the  governor  causing  it  to  be  weighed, 
'twas  found  to  be  as  much  as  sixty  pounds. 

"Joscelyn,  coming  home  later  on,  could 
do  naught  but  talk  of  our  narrow  escape.  I 
can  never  tell  you,  dear  Mrs.  Ursula,  how 
great  is  his  love  and  care  for  me.  'Tis  not 
the  fussing  care  that  some  men  show,  not 
the  love  that  treats  a  wife  as  a  sort  of  pretty 
puppet,  but  one  that  makes  the  words  of  the 
marriage   service  comparing  the   husband's 
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love  to  Christ's  seem  no  exaggeration.  Of 
the  selfish  love  of  some  men  'twould  seem 
blasphemy  to  use  such  a  description,  but  for 
my  dear  husband's  devotion  it  doth  seem  to 
me  the  only  comparison  fitting.  Sometimes 
I  think  that  such  happiness  as  ours  cannot 
last  for  long  in  this  world,  yet  maybe  that 
is  but  a  return  of  my  bad  habit  of  melan- 
choly which  his  presence  doth  mostly  exor- 
cise. You  would  have  smiled  had  you  seen 
us  at  supper  just  now,  for  when  Charlotte 
came  into  the  room  with  some  of  that 
calves'-foot  jelly  she  hath  a  particular  belief 
in  for  strengthening  folk,  Joscelyn  sprang 
up  and  kissed  her  before  us  all  as  gallantly 
as  any  Cavalier  could  have  done,  thanking 
her  for  savins:  what  was  more  than  all  the 
world  to  him,  and  ending  writh  the  hope 
that  as  one  resolute  woman  had  helped  to 
save  a  city,  so  one  resolute  city  might  help 
to  save  England. 

"  30th  August. 
"  The  next  day  after  writing  the  above 
there    was    a   noteworthy    sally    and    some 
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severe  fighting,  but  our  losses  were  still 
slight.  Every  now  and  then,  too,  mixed 
with  the  sadness  and  anxiety,  there  comes  a 
comical  adventure  that,  however  small,  sets 
us  laughing,  as  perchance  it  might  not  do 
were  we  less  strained  and  expectant.  On 
the  19th  a  cannon-ball,  doubtless  intended 
to  do  us  much  hurt,  only  struck  down  a  pig, 
whereat  the  merriment  wras  great,  and  our 
soldiers  ate  the  pig  and  taunted  the  enemy. 
That  same  day,  however,  a  granado  fell  on 
the  roof  of  Mr.  Hathwaye's  house  and  brake 
through  into  the  room  beneath  and  into  the 
court,  one  bit  falling  down  the  chimney  into 
the  kitchen.  By  the  mercy  of  God  three  of 
the  household  who  happened  to  be  sitting 
by  the  fire  were  unharmed.  Many  other 
houses  have  been  struck,  but  little  serious 
mischief  done.  I  care  for  naught  when 
once  my  husband  is  safe  home,  even  when, 
as  now  and  then  happens,  the  drums  beat  an 
alarm  round  the  city  in  the  dead  of  night, 
an  attack  being  expected. 

"  Faith  and  I  do  greatly  long  for  tidings 
from  Katterham,  and  to  know  how  it  fares 
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with  my  grandfather  and  the  children. 
There  is  a  preacher  here,  a  Mr.  Halford, 
who  the  other  day  said  in  his  sermon  words 
that  often  come  to  my  mind.  He  bade  us 
remember  that  '  though  the  passages  were 
closed  on  earth,  there  remained  a  way  open 
to  heaven.'  Perhaps  that  we  use  this  way 
the  more  and  learn  its  value  'tis  needful 
sometimes  to  have  checks  to  our  earthly 
ways  of  communicating. 

"  On  the  21st  two  unsuccessful  sallies 
were  made,  and  our  designs,  through  the 
foolish  mistake  of  a  guide,  miscarried. 
Christopher,  who  was  taking  part  in  the 
attempt,  under  Colonel  Stephens,  received  a 
wound  in  the  leg  serious  enough  to  lay  him 
up  for  three  weeks,  'tis  feared.  Faith  pro- 
tests that  she  is  thankful  for  anything  that 
stays  him  at  home,  and  'tis  helping  to  make 
old  Madam  Bennett  appreciate  her  daughter- 
in-law,  their  common  anxiety  drawing  them 
the  one  to  the  other. 

"  On  the  24th  a  conference  was  held  in- 
side the  drawbridge  at  the  north  gate  with 
Mr.    Bell   and   a  Mr.   Hill,  of  Tewkesbury, 
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they  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  city  to 
yield  to  the  dreadful  threats  of  the  Koyalists, 
and  to  save  the  terrible  suffering  which  the 
King's  troops  are  causing  to  the  poor 
country-folk,  who,  whether  they  will  or  no, 
are  forced  by  the  foraging  parties  to  support 
that  great  army,  and  many  are  made  prisoners 
and  cruelly  threatened  to  extort  money  from 
them.  'Tis  grievous  to  think  of  their  hard 
case,  but  yet  we  must  be  true  to  our 
trust,  and  I  am  right  glad  that  Governor 
Massey  resolutely  refused  to  yield  up 
Gloucester. 

"  I  could  tell  you  many  strange  tales  of 
narrow  escapes.  Once  a  bullet,  weighing 
twenty  pounds,  broke  into  a  room  at  the 
Crown  Inn,  by  God's  providence  striking 
only  a  bolster,  which  it  hurled  forward  to 
the  window,  but  lodging  in  the  centre  did 
no  harm  !  On  Friday  last,  and  all  through 
the  following  night,  the  King's  battery  at 
Llanthony  shot  red-hot  fireballs.  It  was 
fearful  to  see  in  the  dark  these  great  fiery 
iron  bullets  flying  through  the  air  like 
thunderbolts ;  Joscelyn  says  many  of  them 
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weighed  twenty- two  pounds.  I  went  with 
him  in  the  evening  to  see  one  which  had 
fallen  into  the  house  of  an  apothecary  named 
Comelin  ;  it  was  cooling,  when  we  saw  it,  in 
a  water-butt,  where  with  much  ado  they 
had  contrived  to  place  it,  the  buckets  of 
water  they  had  cast  over  it  to  put  it  out 
having  proved  of  little  use.  As  we  walked 
home  we  saw  that  links  were  burning  on 
the  College  tower.  My  husband  told  me 
'twas  decided  to  light  this  beacon,  and  that 
young  Captain  Pury  should  keep  it  alight 
till  the  moon  had  risen,  that  so  my  Lord 
Essex  or  Sir  Williain  "Waller,  in  marching 
to  our  relief,  might  not  be  misled  by  the 
false  rumours  of  Gloucester  being  taken, 
which  'tis  believed  the  enemy  endeavour 
to  circulate  in  the  country.  The  Koyalists, 
annoyed  at  the  lio-ht,  aimed  several  bullets 
at  the  tower,  and  Captain  Pury  nearly  met 
with  his  death,  but  still  persisted  in  his 
duty. 

"  On  Saturday  last  the  enemy,  angered 
by  the  boldness  of  our  men  in  fetching  in 
much-needed    hay    from    Walham,    set    the 
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haycocks  on  fire,  but  were  severely  punished 
in  consequence  by  our  shot.  'Tis  grievous 
to  think  of  all  the  waste  and  destruction 
this  war  doth  bring  in  its  train.  That  same 
day  two  messengers  were  secretly  sent  forth 
from  the  city,  and  yesterday  our  spirits 
were  greatly  cheered  by  their  safe  return 
from  Warwick,  bringing  us  news  from  his 
Excellency  and  Sir  William  Waller  of  a 
relief  shortly  coming  to  us.  Save  these 
messengers  none  have  left  the  city  (except 
some  four  or  five  deserters)  since  the  siege 
began.  But  many  have  been  engaged  in 
sallies,  and,  as  I  told  you,  the  haymakers 
have  been  bold  enough,  and  we  women  work 
in  the  little  mead.  The  most  curious  of  all 
is  the  plan  for  letting  the  cattle  graze  there. 
The  poor  beasts  are  put  over  the  works  by 
a  bridge  of  ladders,  and  a  special  guard  of 
musketeers  has  to  protect  them  and  bring 
them  into  the  city  at  sunset.  The  enemy 
liked  this  but  ill,  and  sent  out  a  detachment 
of  horse  against  these  kine.  but  their  guard 
of  honour  safely  protected  them  and  beat  off 
the  Royalists  ! 
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"  Sunday,  3rd  September. 

"  Charlotte,  Faith,  and  I  were  working 
as  usual,  with  some  other  citizens,  in  this 
same  little  mead  yesterday,  I  in  my  secret 
heart  thinking  more  of  a  somewhat  fierce- 
looking  cow  with  an  angry  eye  than  of  any 
danger  from  the  enemy,  when  suddenly  the 
Welsh  garrison  at  the  Vineyard  came  into 
the  town  ham  and  began  firing  upon  us 
from  a  ditch.  We  went  on  working  (though 
I  plead  guilty  to  much  trembling  of  the 
knees),  and  our  artillery,  seeing  our  danger, 
began  to  play  on  the  Welshmen  and  quickly 
dispersed  them. 

"  All  this  while  I  have  not  told  you  that 
one  day,  when  I  was  with  Joscelyn  at  the 
walls,  Governor  Massey  chancing  to  be  near 
bade  me  look  through  his  prospective,  for 
that  the  King  was  clearly  to  be  seen.  His 
Majesty  was  at  too  great  a  distance  for  me 
to  see  his  face,  but  I  could  plainly  distin- 
guish the  outline  of  his  figure  and  could  see 
that  he  was  an  excellent  good  rider,  though 
not  so  graceful  a  horseman  as  some  I  could 
name.    He  rode  at  the  head  of  some  cavalry, 
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and  wore  a  complete  suit  of  bright  armour, 
on  which  the  sun  did  glint  with  most 
dazzling  brightness.  I  wished  you  had  been 
there  to  see  him.  It  is  wTell  for  me  that 
I  have  you  for  a  friend,  else  I  should  find 
it  yet  more  difficult  to  keep  from  bitter 
feelings  against  those  who,  as  Joscelyn 
would  say,  look  at  the  shield  from  the  other 
side.  In  truth,  it  hath  been  a  great  gain 
to  us  all  to  have  with  us,  throughout  the 
siege,  a  Royalist  like  Mr.  Denham  in  the 
house.  He  and  my  husband  are  fast 
friends  spite  of  all  differences,  and  the 
being  forced,  out  of  courtesy  to  a  prisoner, 
to  guard  our  lips  from  uttering  words  that 
would  hurt  him,  hath  been  an  excellent 
curb  on  us.  I  do  truly  think  that  he  is  as 
good  a  man  and  true  as  my  husband,  his 
views  of  life  much  the  same  save  in  this 
matter  of  politics,  and  his  reverence  for 
women,  and  desire  to  do  the  will  of  God, 
just  as  marked  a  feature  in  his  character. 
He  vows  he  will  wed  none  other  than  little 
Rosamond  Hey  worth,  Joscelyn's  sister,  she 
having  wTholly  won  his   heart,  child  though 
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she  is,  by  her  loving  plot  at  Farnham  last 
autumn  for  my  clear  husband's  deliverance. 
Mr.  Den  ham  would  have  fared  better  had 
he  been  left  in  prison  at  Bristol  with  two 
other  Royalist  officers  taken  at  Devizes, 
they,  of  course,  being  set  free  when  Prince 
Rupert  took  the  city.  But  Sir  William 
Waller  thought  to  do  him  a  kindness  by 
bringing  him  here,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  be  glad  of  his  company. 

"  There  was  no  sermon  in  church  this 
morning,  for  the  preacher  was  warned  that 
the  enemy  was  preparing  a  battery  at  the 
east  gate,  and  that  our  peril  was  extreme. 
Being  all  assembled  we  had  prayers,  and 
then,  much  to  my  secret  relief,  were  dis- 
missed. On  Wednesday  last,  the  public 
fast-day,  a  musket-ball  fell  into  St.  Nicholas 
Church  while  we  were  listening  to  the  ser- 
mon, and  though  it  did  no  harm,  yet  it  was 
sufficiently  startling. 

"  Faith  and  I  were  glad  to  be  in  the  open 
air,  though  there  has  been  little  rest  to 
mark  this  as  the  Lord's  Day,  for  the  firing 
is  incessant,  and  every  one  is  working  hard 
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at  a  great  breastwork  across  Eastgate  Street, 
and  lining  the  adjacent  houses.  The  Royal- 
ists tried  to  frighten  us  by  an  ill-omened 
message  shot  into  the  town  upon  an  arrow. 
The  words  upon  the  paper  ran  thus  :  '  Your 
god,  Waller,  hath  forsaken  you  and  hath 
retired  himself  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
Essex  is  beaten  like  a  dog  ;  yield  to  the 
King's  mercy  in  time  ;  otherwise  if  we  enter 
perforce,  no  quarter  for  such  obstinate 
traitorly  rogues/ 

"  They  also  threaten  when  they  enter  to 
hang  the  twelve  aldermen  to  the  signs  of 
the  twelve  inns.  But  I  pray  that  God 
may  deliver  us  ;  and  Joscelyn  thinks  the 
message  on  the  arrow  is  nothing  but  a  foul 
lie,  and  that  help  will  yet  come.  God  grant 
it  may  be  soon  !  for  our  powder  is  all  but 
exhausted,  and  there  are  but  two  powder- 
mills  in  Gloucester,  which  cannot  turn  out 
more  than  three  barrels  a  week,  so  that  if 
help  comes  not  speedily  we  are  undone. 
Two  messengers  were  secretly  gotten  out  of 
the  city  to-night  to  give  us  news  whether 
the  relieving  army  is  near. 
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"  Monday,  Uh  September. 
"  Our  hopes  are  revived,  for  the  Royalist 
cavalry  are  removed,  and  it  may  be  that  they 
intend  to  raise  the  siege.  May  God  protect 
the  relieving  army  and  deliver  them  out  of 
the  hand  of  Prince  Rupert !  Joscelyn  hath 
brought  back  good  tidings  that  beacon  fires 
are  burning  on  Waynload  Hill,  and  no  doubt 
they  have  been  kindled  by  our  two  messen- 
gers. This  was  the  agreed  sign  they  should 
give  that  help  was  near  at  hand.  Captain 
Pury  answered  with  links  on  the  College 
tower — a  most  joyful  and  cheering  sight  to 
us  in  our  anxiety.  Mr.  Halford's  children 
have  had  a  providential  escape — a  bullet 
weighing  twenty-five  pounds  brake  through 
into  the  kitchen,  where  only  a  short  time 
before  they  had  been. 

"  6th  September. 

"  Our  help  has  come,  dear  Mrs.  Ursula, 
and  Gloucester  is  saved  !  I  can  but  write 
hastily,  since  our  messenger  is  to  set  off  to- 
night with  the  letters,  and  Joscelyn  is  send- 
ing some  of  the  details   to  my  grandfather. 
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Yesterday  was  appointed  for  a  solemn  fast- 
day,  and  all  who  could  be  spared  nocked  to 
the  churches,  there  to  pray  for  God's  help. 
We  had  hopes  that  succour  was  at  hand, 
but  had  no  certainty,  and  there  were  fears 
as  to  the  encounter  between  his  Majesty's 
great  army  and  the  force  that  the  Parliament 
was  sending  to  our  aid.  Faith  and  I  went 
to  church  in  the  morning,  and  between  the 
sermons  came  out  to  go  as  usual  to  the 
walls  with  food  for  Joscelyn,  he  not  being 
strong  enough  to  fast  in  the  sense  of  not 
eating  food,  but  fasting  very  truly  iu  the 
way  the  prophet  Isaiah  spoke  of — striving 
to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the 
oppressed  go  free,  and  to  loose  the  yoke  of 
tyranny.  He  greeted  us  with  a  face  whose 
bright  hopefulness  told  its  own  tale,  and 
drawing  me  to  a  peephole  which  he  seldom 
will  allow  me  so  much  as  to  glance  through 
— some  few  of  the  citizens  having  lost  their 
lives  through  curiously  gazing  forth — he 
bade  me  see  what  had  come  to  pass.  Truly 
'twTas  a  strange  sight  !  The  Eoyalists,  horse 
and  foot,  were  moving   off,   their  carriages 
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from  Llanthony  were  struggling  up  Trecl- 
worth  Field,  and  the  whole  country  seemed 
astir. 

"  Still  we  were  not  sure,  till  later,  that 
the  siege  was  really  raised  ;  but  by  and  by, 
when  Joscelyn  returued  for  the  night,  he 
told  us  that  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  their 
men  from  the  trenches  and  had  fired  their 
huts,  and  that  a  good  countryman  had 
hastened  into  Gloucester  brinoin£  news 
that  my  Lord  Essex  had  conquered  Prince 
Rupert  at  Stow,  and  that  he  now  advanced 
to  our  protection.  How  the  people  shouted 
for  joy,  and  how  we  all  thanked  God  for 
His  goodness,  you  will  understand.  A  great 
south  wind  had  sprung  up  while  we  were 
in  church,  and  in  the  evening  the  rain  came 
down  in  torrents  ;  such  a  storm  I  have  not 
seen  for  years,  and,  as  in  the  night  we  lay 
listening  to  it,  I  could  not  but  think  of  the 
Psalm  that  tells  of  the  '  wind  and  storm 
fulfilling  His  word.'  Joscelyn  saith  the 
King  could  not  possibly  have  stayed  longer 
under  such  a  tempest,  the  ground  being 
turned  into  a  swamp.    But  the  sufferings  of 
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both  the  armies  must  have  been  terrible, 
specially  as  the  cold  was  very  great — more 
like  winter  than  September.  We  have 
been  besieged  a  month  and  three  days — the 
longest,  yet  not  the  least  happy,  month  of 
my  life  !  Only  fifty  of  our  men  have  been 
killed,  but  it  was  time  help  came,  for  we 
had  but  three  barrels  of  powder  left.  As 
soon  as  we  can  travel  my  husband  will  take 
us  home  to  Katterham,  Faith  coming  for  a 
visit,  by  Christopher's  wish,  until  the  times 
are  more  quiet.  His  leg  is  well-nigh  healed. 
I  write  in  such  haste,  dear  Mrs.  Ursula, 
that  you  will  scarce,  I  fear,  read  the  scrawl, 
but  the  messenger  must  set  forth.  Farewell  ! 
"  From  your  loving 

"  Clemency  Heyworth." 
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CHAPTER   III. 

The  only  way  to  find  comfort  in  an  earthly  thing  is 
to  surrender  it  (in  a  faithful  carelessness)  into 
the  hands  of  God. — Bishop  Hall's  Contemplations. 

After  the  great  deliverance  of  that  5th 
September,  the  "  City  assaulted  by  man  but 
saved  by  God,"  as  it  thenceforth  loved  to 
designate  itself,  settled  down  into  compara- 
tive quiet.  Essex  and  the  brave  Londoners 
who  had  marched  through  so  many  perils 
to  their  rescue  were  welcomed  with  joyous 
demonstrations  on  the  8th  ;  but  their  work 
being  done  they  were  eager  to  return  again, 
and  in  truth  the  city  and  the  desolated 
country  around  could  not  possibly  have 
maintained  them  many  days.  When  they 
had  marched  on  to  Tewkesbury,  which 
quickly    surrendered     to    them,    Governor 

VOL.  III.  e 
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Massey  had  time  to  consider  the  case  of 
Arthur  Denham,  and  a  messenger  was 
despatched  to  Hopton  at  Bristol  suggesting 
an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Two  days  after 
this  messenger  had  left  Gloucester,  Joscelyn 
and  Denham  received  a  summons  to  meet 
Massey  at  his  quarters  in  Grey  Friars,  and 
repairing  thither  in  the  fading  light  of  the 
September  day,  found  the  governor  in 
conversation  with  two  officers.  In  the 
distance  Joscelyn  quickly  noted  that  one  of 
them  wore  the  red  scarf  and  the  feather 
denoting  a  Royalist,  but  it  was  not  till  he 
had  approached  quite  near  that  he  recog- 
nised a  familiar  figure,  and  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  delight  sprang  forward. 

"  Dick  !  "  he  cried,  "  Dick  !  You  are  in- 
deed recovered  then  ?  " 

"  Alive  and  well,  thanks  to  you,"  said 
Dick,  warmly  welcoming  him.  "  We  had 
given  you  up  for  lost,  though  ;  'twas  only 
yesterday  in  Governor  Massey's  letter  that 
we  learnt  you  wTere  alive." 

"You  have  been  worse  off,  then,"  said 
Joscelyn,  "  for  I  had  tidings  of  your  being 
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safely  housed  at  Marshfield,  and  just  before 
the  siege  sent  my  servant  there  to  ask  how 
you  did,  but  by  then  you  had  left  and  they 
knew  not  at  the  farm  where  you  had  orone." 

"  I  left  to  join  nay  father  at  Wells.  He 
had  recovered,  and  we  went  together  thence 
to  Bristol,"  said  Dick,  "  where  Sir  Ralph— 
or  my  Lord  Hopton,  as  we  must  now  call 
him — has,  to  keep  the  peace  and  put  an  end 
to  quarrels  and  factions  among  us,  consented 
to  be  Lieutenant-Governor  under  Prince 
Rupert.  Very  scurvily  have  they  treated 
him  to  my  mind,  but  he  would  cut  off  his 
right  hand  to  serve  the  King,  and  if  peace- 
makers be  blessed  (though  as  far  as  I  can  see 
they  have  a  confounded  hard  time  of  it),  he 
ought  to  be  happy." 

"He  is  one  of  your  noblest  men,"  said 
Joscelyn,  heartily.  "  How  is  he  recovered 
of  the  hurt  he  e;ot  at  Lausdown  ?  " 

"Ha!  that  confounded  explosion!  'twas 
that  finished  us  off,  I  take  it,"  said  Dick, 
"  and  laid  us  both  there  like  a  couple  of 
dead  men  when  they  carried  me  off  the 
field.    They  never  thought  my  Lord  Hopton 
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could  recover  ;  for  days  he  could  not  see 
and  could  scarce  hear,  yet  he  managed  at 
Devizes  to  give  orders  from  his  bed,  and 
while  lying  there  hit  on  the  clever  con- 
trivance of  making  all  the  citizens  cut  off 
their  bed  cords  for  match,  that  being  badly 
needed  for  the  defence.  Afterwards  they 
got  him  to  Bristol,  and  he  is  now  fast 
recovering  and  well-nig\h  himself  ao;ain." 

o  o  o 

"  How  about  an  exchange  for  Arthur 
Denham  ?  " 

"  Governor  Massey  consents  to  the  change 
proposed  by  Lord  Iiopton,  and  I  have  ridden 
over  here  with  Captain  Black,  who  was  made 
prisoner  at  Roundway  Down." 

"  That  is  well,"  said  Joscelyn,  with  a  look 
of  relief.  "  Sorry  enough  shall  I  be  to  lose 
my  friend,  but  he  hath  chafed  grievously  at 
his  long  idleness.     How  is  my  father  ?  " 

"Quite  recovered,  but  he  has  been  full  of 
trouble  about  you.  Your  exploit  on  Lans- 
down  moved  him  greatly,  so  that  to  this 
day  he  cannot  speak  your  name  steadily." 

"  You  must  tell  him  of  my  marriage,"  said 
Joscelyn.     "  I  will  write  him  a  letter." 
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"What!"  cried  Dick,  "you  a  Benedick 
already  ?  What  else  have  you  crammed  in 
betwixt  this  and  your  Lansdown  adventure  \ 
A  miraculous  disappearance  from  the  field, 
a  journey  to  the  gates  of  death  and  back 
again,  a  noteworthy  siege  in  this  fair  city, 
and  a  visit  to  Katterham  to  wed  pretty 
Mistress  Clemency  ! " 

"  Nay,  no  journey  to  Katterham.  Clem- 
ency was  here,  and  we  were  wedded  by 
Mr.  Whichcote  shortly  before  the  siege  of 
Gloucester  beo;an.  You  must  come  to 
College  Green  now  and  see  her  ;  of  course 
you  do  not  return  to  Bristol  to-night." 

And  so  Denham,  once  more  a  free  man, 
and  Dick  and  Joscelyn,  happy  as  a  couple 
of  school-boys  at  this  unexpected  meeting, 
walked  back  together,  and  a  very  merry 
evening  was  spent  in  the  gabled  house, 
Clemencv  looking  her  loveliest  as  she 
sat  listening  to  Dick's  account  of  the 
battle  of  Lansdown,  and  of  the  way  in 
which  Joscelyn  had  risked  his  life  to  save 
him. 

"  How  false  it  is,"  she  exclaimed,  "  to  say 
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that  different  views  can  spoil  the  love  of 
kinsmen  ! " 

"  Yet  would  to  God  this  war  was  over," 
said  Dick,  wearily.  "  Last  month  there 
seemed  some  prospect  of  it ;  but  now — I 
know  not." 

"  Last  month,"  said  Joscelyn,  ''when  our 
prospects  looked  black  as  night,  you 
promised  me,  Denham,  that  when  the  game 
was  over  for  me,  you  would  do  what  you 
could  for  my  wife.  Now  let  us  have  one 
promise  more.  Promise  me  that  if  at  any 
time  either  you  and  your  people,  or  you, 
Dick,  and  my  father  and  Jervis,  find  your- 
selves in  any  strait,  that  you  will  let  me 
serve  you  to  the  best  of  my  power." 

And  gravely  they  pledged  themselves  to 
this,  looking  far  less  confidently  towards  the 
future  than  they  had  done  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  The  next  clay  the  two  brothers 
again  parted,  and  as  soon  as  Christopher 
Bennett  could  arrange  for  his  temporary 
absence  from  home,  the  journey  to  Katterham 
was  undertaken.  Joscelyn  was  not  only 
extremely  anxious  to  take  his  wife  to  a  more 
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sheltered  part  of  the  country,  but  lie  was 
eager  to  rejoin  Sir  William  Waller,  and  to 
serve  again  under  the  General  whose  failure 
at  Round  way  Down  had  in  no  way  affected 
his  reputation  with  any  who  really  knew 
him. 

On  Monday,  the  25th  September,  the  small 
cavalcade  set  out  from  College  Green,  Chris- 
topher Bennett  and  Faith  attended  by  two 
grooms,  Charlotte  Wells  mounted  on  a 
pillion  behind  Morrison,  and  Clemency  and 
Joscelyn  bringing  up  the  rear  ;  for  now  their 
playtime  had  begun,  and  this  happy  journey 
back  to  Katterham  was  to  be  the  idyll  of 
their  lives — the  wedding  journey,  all  the 
sweeter  because  it  had  been  a  little  delayed. 
The  only  road  open  to  them  was  a  circuitous 
one  by  Campden,  Warwick,  and  Newport 
Pagnell,  but  they  were  in  no  haste  to  have 
the  travelling  shortened  ;  very  sweet  to 
them  were  those  bright  autumnal  days,  for 
they  were  filled  with  the  heart's  ease  that 
Mr.  Whichcote  had  spoken  of  as  they  waited 
in  the  cloisters  of  Gloucester  on  their  wedding 
morning. 
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Their  first  resting-place  was  Cheltenham, 
a  pretty  little  country  town,  where  they 
were  hospitably  entertained  by  some  of  Mr. 
Bennett's  friends,  a  fine-looking  old  Puritan 
and  his  wife,  who  made  much  of  the  young 
bride  and  bridegroom,  enjoying  in  their 
quiet  way  the  unwonted  atmosphere  of 
youth  and  happiness.  Clemency  always 
retained  a  pleasant  memory  of  the  evening 
meal  there,  and  the  kindly  talk  of  the  old 
lady  and  her  husband.  Supper  being 
ended,  she  was  left  unmolested  to  wander 
about  the  dusky  garden  with  Joscelyn, 
and  very  strange  it  seemed  in  that  peaceful 
spot  to  speak  of  the  sufferings  of  the  troops 
that  had  marched  from  London  with  Essex, 
and  of  the  great  battle  fought  a  few  days 
before  at  Newbury  between  the  King  and 
his  Excellency. 

"  They  call  it  a  victory  for  us,"  said 
Joscelyn.  "  But  by  all  accounts  'twas 
bought  at  a  heavy  price.  His  Excellency 
made  a  safe  return  to  London,  yet  wTas  his 
army  sorely  shattered  by  the  enemy." 

"They,    too,    suffered    great    loss,"    said 
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Clemency,  "  and  what  we  heard  just  now 
of  Lord  Falkland's  death  was  grievously 
sad.  The  best  and  noblest  on  either  side 
seem  the  soonest  taken." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Joscelyn,  with  a  sigh, 
thinking;  of  the  death  he  had  witnessed 
after  the  fight  at  Chalgrove  ;  "  but  yet  this 
news  of  my  Lord  Falkland  seems  not  to 
me  wholly  mournful.  He  wished  for  death  : 
his  heart  was  broken  by  the  miser)'  of  this 
civil  war.  He  was  leagued  with  those 
whom  he  could  not  in  his  heart  approve  ; 
he  was  opposed  to  those  whose  counsels  he 
had  once  shared.  Clearly  he  longed  for 
death  as  a  deliverer  from  a  position  that 
had  grown  intolerable.  With  Colonel 
Hampden  how  different  was  the  case  !  He 
was  snatched  away  by  death  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  seemed  likely  that  he 
would  be  raised  to  the  highest  post,  at  the 
very  time  when  his  desire  to  serve  the  Cause 
was  the  most  keen,  because  the  crisis  was 
desperate.  Think  what  his  counsel  and 
help  would  have  been  through  these  three 
months,  how  his  zeal  would  have  seized  on 
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this  advantage  and  brought  things  to  a 
speedy  and  happy  issue.  If  he  could  return 
but  for  a  year,  think  what  he  might  not  now 
accomplish  !  " 

There  was  deep  emotion  in  his  voice. 
Clemency  did  not  reply  for  a  minute  or  two, 
she  only  pressed  a  little  closer  to  his  side 
as  they  wandered  down  the  shady  garden 
walk. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  she  said  presently, 
"  the  maid  who  was  killed  at  Gloucester  the 
day  after  the  siege  began  ?  It  seemed  to 
me  when  the  poor  mother  begged  me  to  see 
her  corse  that  a  death  by  violence  like  that 
was  a  horrible  thing,  to  be  shrunk  from  and 
feared  as  though  it  came  of  the  devil  and 
not  of  God.  But  when  we  looked  on  her 
face  it  was  just  as  calm  and  peaceful  as  the 
face  of  Faith's  little  dead  babe.  Surely  even 
the  saddest  death — the  death  that  seems  a 
cruel  mistake — cannot  snatch  the  ordering 
of  all  things  from  God's  hand.  If  we  are 
free  to  break  His  laws  or  keep  them,  yet  we 
are  not  our  own  but  His,  and  He  must  surely 
bring;  aood  in  the  end  even  out  of  ill." 
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Joscelyn  did  not  answer,  but  just  stooped 
silently  to  kiss  the  sweet  lips  that  had  tried 
to  comfort  him.  And  as  the  dew  fell  noise- 
lessly, and  in  the  darkening  sky  the  stars 
shone  out  one  by  one,  there  stole  into  his 
heart  a  quiet  strength  that  stilled  the  rest- 
less grief  and  questioning  which  often  during 
the  war  would  rise  like  troubled  waves 
within   him. 

Early  next  morning  they  set  forth  for 
Campden,  their  host  and  his  wife  bidding 
them  God-speed,  and  presenting  the  bride 
with  a  quaintly-shaped  silver  vinaigrette  to 
hano-  at  her  onrdle. 

Even  the  ravages  of  war  could  not  wholly 
spoil  the  beautiful  country  through  which 
they  journeyed,  and  in  the  light  of  their 
own  exquisite  happiness  they  saw  those  fair 
English  scenes ;  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
Gloucestershire,  the  rich  woods  and  streams 
of  Warwickshire,  the  homely  pastoral  coun- 
try beyond.  Riding  together  day  by  day 
over  long  stretches  of  open  heath,  where  the 
bracken  gleamed  orange-tawny  amid  the  ling 
and  heather,  or  traversing  some  rough  road 
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bordered  by  hedges  where  traveller's  joy 
hung  in  feathery  garlands,  and  briony 
berries  gleamed  ruddily,  and  brambles  were 
laden  with  tempting  clusters  of  blackberries, 
they  journeyed  homeward  in  a  happy  dream 
that  refused  to  be  spoiled  by  sorrows  or 
dangers  whether  in  the  past  or  the  future. 

Then  there  were  merry  discussions  when 
they  paused  to  bait  the  horses  and  to  get 
food  at  the  villages  they  passed  through  ; 
and  Faith,  whose  spirits  had  wonderfully 
revived,  much  enjoyed  her  role  of  ex- 
perienced matron,  and  loved  to  tease  the 
newly-wedded  couple  and  to  call  forth  from 
her  grave  husband  an  irrepressible  burst  of 
laughter.  Delightful,  too,  was  the  arrival 
each  evening  at  a  fresh  hostelry,  where 
invariably  the  landlord  and  landlady  gave 
kindly  welcome,  seeming  to  take  a  special 
care  of  the  whole  party,  who  certainly  had 
the  gift  of  winning  hearts. 

But  most  delightful  of  all  was  the  actual 
home-coming  at  the  close  of  a  bright  after- 
noon  in  October. 

As  they  rode  past  Coulesdon  Church  and 
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across  the  common,  Joscelyn  spoke  of  the 
well-remembered  summer  day  when  he  had 
ridden  that  way  with  Dick,  making  his  bride 
blush  deliciously  as  he  described  his  first 
vision  of  her  when  she  stepped  from  the 
coach  at  the  time  of  his  accident. 

The  setting  sun  was  flooding  the  land  with 
light ;  the  quiet  little  village  of  Katterham 
seemed  suddenly  to  awake  from  sleep  as  the 
travellers  rode  by,  and  Clemency  and  Faith 
waved  friendly  greetings  to  one  and  another 
of  the  familiar  faces  that  peered  out  at  them 
from  doors  and  casements ;  while,  as  for 
Charlotte,  she  was  so  pursued  by  the  village 
children  with  welcoming  shouts,  that  had 
not  Morrison  held  the  reins  and  g-one 
steadily  forward,  it  is  doubtful  whether  she 
would  have  reached  the  Court  House  that 
night. 

Clemency's  breath  came  quickly  as  she 
gazed  over  the  park  palings,  as  she  once 
more  caught  sight  of  the  pond  and  the 
graveyard  and  the  little  church,  pausing  at 
the  gate,  and  after  eager  questions  from  the 
lodge-keeper,  riding  up  to  the  house  itself. 
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There  it  stood,  the  dear  familiar  old  place, 
with  the  great  rounded  box-bushes  at  either 
side  of  the  door  ;  there  was  the  entrance 
court,  and  the  little  gate  and  the  posts  with 
their  great  white  balls,  at  which  she  had 
stared  so  miserably  during  the  attack  on  the 
house,  when  Joscelyn  had  passed  out  to  an 
unknown  danger  and  she  had  first  realised 
her  love.  And  here  was  dear  Mrs.  Ursula, 
running  lightly  across  the  courtyard  as 
though  she  had  been  a  girl,  and  lifting  her 
off  the  pillion  and  clasping  her  in  a  close 
embrace. 

"  Dear,  dear  Mrs.  Ursula ! "  she  cried, 
clinging  to  her.  "How  different  it  all  is 
— how  beautifully  different  to  when  we 
parted !  " 

And  Mrs.  Ursula,  though  she  did  not 
altogether  approve  of  men,  made  an  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  the  young  husband  who 
stooped  to  kiss  her  hand  with  a  courtesy 
which  no  woman  could  have  been  proof 
against,  and  together  they  all  approached 
the  open  door,  where  Sir  Eobert  stood  to 
welcome  them,   with  the   children  grouped 
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behind  him  eager  to  press  forward  and 
snatch  the  first  kiss,  but  restrained  by  pretty 
Hester,  who  bade  them  remember  their 
manners  and  be  patient. 

That  evening,  when  the  whole  household 
met  together  for  prayers,  old  Sir  Eobert, 
instead  of  reading  as  usual  a  lengthy 
chapter  from  one  of  the  prophets,  turned 
instead  to  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-first 
Psalm,  and  glad  tears  started  to  Clemency's 
eyes  as  she  heard  him  read  in  unsteady 
tones  the  verse,  "  The  Lord  shall  preserve 
thy  going  out  and  thy  coming  in,  from  this 
time  forth  and  even  for  evermore." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

He  is  not  a  freeman  that  can  do  what  he  will,  but 
he  that  will  do  what  he  should. — Sir  "Williaai 
Waller. 

All  these  months  Original  Sin  Smith  had 
been  occupying  a  post  of  some  importance 
under  the  governor  of  Farnham  Castle,  and 
being  a  man  of  considerable  force  of 
character,  he  had  gained  great  influence 
in  the  garrison.  There  was  about  him 
a  certain  genuineness  0i>  devotion  to  the 
Parliamentary  cause,  and  yet  personal  am- 
bition had  so  large  a  share  in  his  motives 
that  it  was  likely  enough  he  would  prove 
but  a  fair-weather  friend  to  his  party.  No 
one,  however,  watching  him  on  All-Hallows 
Eve,  as  he  warmed  himself  beside  the  hearth 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  would  have 
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guessed  that  this  sombre,  sour-faced  man, 
with  his  cropped  head  and  his  ostentatious 
piety,  was  all  the  time  dreaming  of  a  fair, 
girlish  face,  framed  in  soft  waving  curls  of 
dusky  chestnut  hair,  and  that  when  he 
prayed,  as  he  very  frequently  did,  for  the 
destruction  of  his  enemies,  he  thought  not 
of  armed  hosts  at  war  with  the  Parliament, 
but  of  one  yellow-haired  warrior  in  the 
Puritan  ranks.  Joscelyn  had  thwarted  the 
hopes  which  for  years  Original  had  secretly 
cherished,  in  spite  of  the  difference  in  rank 
between  the  yeoman's  son  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  Sir  Kobert  Neal — a  difference 
so  clearly  marked  in  those  days  that  no 
one  had  dreamed  of  suspecting  the  tutor's 
secret  passion. 

The  castle  clock  struck  twelve,  but  Ori- 
ginal still  kept  watch  beside  the  hearth. 
TklinQ-s  had  been  brought  that  Sir  William 
Waller  would  arrive  that  night  at  Farnham 
with  some  of  his  troops  of  horse,  his  own 
foot  regiment,  and  some  of  the  London 
trained  bands.  It  was  long  since  anything 
definite  had  been  heard  of  Joscelyn  Hey- 
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worth.,  and  Original,  as  he  stared  with 
absent  eyes  into  the  glowing  embers,  hoped 
and  prayed  that  in  the  arduous  campaign 
in  the  west  his  rival  might  have  been 
conveniently  disposed  of.  Many,  indeed, 
must  have  been  his  chances  of  death  since 
that  winter's  night  when  he  had  left  the 
castle  and  had  marched  off  in  the  darkness 
to  the  siege  of  Winchester  !  Surely  Provi- 
dence might  have  removed  from  his  path 
this  upstart  new-comer,  this  adventurer 
who  had  presumed  to  become  betrothed  to 
Clemency  Coriton.  The  clock  struck  one, 
and  soon  after  that  the  sound  of  a  bugle 
was  heard  in  the  distance  ;  Original  started 
to  his  feet,  and  quitting  the  hall,  took  up 
his  position  in  the  open  doorway  at  the 
head  of  the  steps  which  led  down  through 
the  deep  castle  porch.  From  the  town 
below  rose  the  sound  of  many  voices  and 
the  trampling  of  horsemen  mounting  the 
castle  hill,  while  from  a  greater  distance 
there  rose  on  the  night  air  a  familiar 
psalm  tune ;  he  knew  it  was  the  one 
to— 
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"  Avenge  and  judge  my  cause,  O  Lord, 
From  them  that  evil  be." 

With  intense  bitterness  lie  prayed  from  his 
heart  for  Heyworth's  destruction.  The 
night  wind  was  piercingly  cold,  yet  it  was 
not  this  that  made  Original  shiver  as  he 
stood  waiting  beside  the  governor.  At 
last,  mounting  the  steps  between  the  flaring 
links  held  by  some  of  the  garrison,  he  saw 
the  well-known  fisjure  of  Sir  William  Waller, 
his  fine,  black  eyes  keenly  scanning  the 
group  of  officers  waiting  to  receive  him. 
Original  was  fain  to  make  his  greeting, 
then  he  looked  apprehensively  towards 
those  who  accompanied  Waller,  and  had 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  his  rival 
was  not  present,  when  the  General  turned 
quickly  round  as  though  searching  for  some 
one. 

"  Where  is  Captain  Hey  worth  ? "  he 
asked. 

"He  is  now  coming,  sir,"  said  Captain 
Levit ;  "  he  waited  but  to  order  a  bran 
mash  for  his  horse." 

Original  set  his  teeth  hard,  for  the  officer 
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had  scarcely  ended  when  between  the  lane 
of  torches  there  strode  the  lithe,  active 
figure  of  Joscelyn  Heyworth.  Time,  and 
the  hard  campaign  he  had  been  through, 
with  all  the  griefs  and  joys  of  the  most 
eventful  year  of  his  life,  had  wonderfully 
developed  him ;  but  this  only  increased 
Original's  hatred,  and  it  was  with  torturing 
jealousy  that  he  watched  the  easy  grace 
of  his  foe's  manner  as  he  respectfully 
greeted  the  governor,  and  the  quiet  modesty 
of  his  bearing  when  George  Wither  made 
some  allusion  to  his  past  services  with 
regard  to  Farnham  Castle. 

In  another  minute  Joscelyn  had  perceived 
the  ex- tutor,  and  had  stepped  towards  him 
with  frank  and  friendly  greeting 

"  I  have  a  letter  for  you,"  he  said, 
"from  your  home,  and  am  charged  with 
many  messages  to  you  from  Sir  Kobert 
Neal  and  the  children.  My  wife  also  asked 
to  be  remembered  to  you." 

"  Your  wife  ?  "  gasped  Original. 

At  any  other  time  his  hoarse  voice  and 
the  strangeness  of  his  manner  would   have 
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attracted  Joscelyn's  notice,  but  his  thoughts 
had  wandered  off  to  the  Court  House  which 
he  had  quitted  only  a  few  days  before,  and 
for  a  moment  he  could  think  of  nothing 
but  the  bitterness  of  separation  from 
Clemency. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  dreamily;  "my  wife." 
Then,  the  word  recalling  him  to  himself, 
and  his  hopeful  nature  recovering  from  the 
momentary  depression,  his  eyes  lighted  up 
with  the  brilliant  smile  which  made  people 
think  him  so  like  his  father.  "  I  had  for- 
got," he  exclaimed  ;  "  of  course  you  have 
had  no  tidings  of  late.  We  were  married 
at  Gloucester  shortly  before  the  siege." 

Original  was  spared  a  reply,  for  the 
governor  at  that  moment  summoned  him 
to  his  side,  but  the  hatred  which  had  been 
smouldering  within  him  so  long,  broke  out 
now  into  a  devouring  flame,  and  he  began 
not  only  to  wish  and  pray  for  Joscelyn's 
death,  but  secretly  to  plan  how  it  might 
be  contrived. 

The  next  day  the  yellow  auxiliaries  of 
the     Tower     Hamlets,     the     Westminster 
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auxiliaries,  the  company  of  blue-coats, 
together  with  the  four  companies  of  the 
castle  garrison — forming  in  all  twenty-nine 
columns  of  foot  companies,  and  supplemented 
by  some  troops  of  horse  and  dragoons — were 
mustered  in  Farnham  Park.  It  was  a 
striking  scene,  but  Joscelyn,  as  he  looked 
at  the  gay  uniforms  massed  beneath  the 
stately  trees,  whose  autumn  foliage  vied 
in  brightness  with  the  orange  scarves  of 
the  Puritans,  felt  sad  at  heart.  A  council 
of  war  had  been  held  that  morning,  and 
a  clerk  belongnno;  to  Sir  William's  foot 
regiment  had  been  condemned  to  death 
for  trying  to  raise  a  mutiny.  For  example's 
sake  the  man  had  just  been  hanged  on 
one  of  the  trees  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
army. 

"  A  hateful  sight,"  he  remarked  to 
Original  Smith,  as  they  walked  together 
through  the  park  and  returned  to  the 
castle. 

"  So  let  all  Thy  enemies  perish,  0  God  !  " 
said  Original,  fervently,  and  in  his  grey 
eyes  there  was  so  fierce  a  gleam  of  cruel 
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enjoyment  that  Joscelyn  recoiled  ;  it  seemed 
to  him  for  a  moment  that  he  was  looking 
not  at  a  fellow-man  but  at  a  fiend. 

It  chanced  that  autumn  that  the  two 
men  were  much  thrown  together.  Original 
was  present  with  such  men  as  could  be 
spared  from  the  Farnham  garrison  at  the 
unsuccessful  attack  made  by  Waller  upon 
Basinghouse ;  and  that  enterprise  failing, 
Waller  returned  to  Farnham,  which  for 
some  time  became  his  head-quarters,  the 
town  being  by  his  orders  strengthened  by 
such  earthworks  and  fortifications  as  could 
be  most  readily  made. 

Now  all  through  his  life  Joscelyn  had 
been  beset  by  one  decided  weakness,  one 
fault  which  marred  an  otherwise  fine 
character ;  he  had  inherited  many  of  his 
father's  good  qualities,  but  he  had  also 
inherited  his  father's  intense  love  of 
popularity.  True,  the  discipline  of  the 
last  fifteen  months,  the  divine  call  which 
had  made  it  his  duty  to  espouse  the 
Parliamentary  cause  and  to  cast  in  his  lot 
with   those    whom    it    was    the   fashion    to 
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deride,  had  to  a  great  extent  cured  him  ; 
but  he  was  far  as  yet  from  being  indifferent 
even  to  the  opinion  of  those  whom  he  had 
no  special  reason  for  liking.  From  such  a 
man  it  was  impossible  that  Original's  bitter 
hatred  and  contempt  should  remain  long 
concealed.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
ignore  the  ex-tutor's  dislike  ;  it  chafed  him 
continually,  and  it  greatly  perplexed  him. 
He  had  gone  out  of  his  way  many  a  time 
to  show  kindness  to  a  man  connected  with 
Katterham,  and  the  true  cause  of  Original's 
hatred  never  occurred  to  him.  Sometimes 
he  fancied  the  Puritan  considered  him  no 
true  Parliamentarian  at  heart,  and  believed 
that  he  would  return  to  the  views  held 
by  his  father.  At  other  times  he  thought 
his  religious  opinions  were  mistrusted. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  conciliate  Original, 
he  tried  as  far  as  might  be  to  avoid  him. 
But  Original  seemed  ubiquitous. 

Whenever  Joscelyn  joined  one  of  the 
deer-stalking  parties  in  the  Holt  forest, 
Original  also  joined  and  did  his  best  to 
spoil   the   pleasure   of    the    chase.      When 
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he  went  into  the  town  to  visit  some  old 
acquaintance  he  was  sure  to  fall  foul  of 
Original,  and  to  be  burdened  with  his 
company ;  and  in  the  very  church  itself 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sour-looking  fanatic, 
though  his  presence  there  was  particularly 
trying,  as  he  had  a  habit  of  expressing 
his  feelings  in  fervent  ejaculations,  and 
of  humming  approval  in  a  way  wh;ch  some- 
times annoyed  Joscelyn  and  sometimes 
upset  his  gravity. 

Had  the  work  been  of  a  very  absorbing- 
nature,  these  petty  annoyances  would  have 
been  easily  overlooked,  but  the  weeks 
passed  by  without  any  special  event,  and 
though  there  were  occasional  alarms  that 
Hopton  was  marching  upon  Farnham,  and 
an  attack  on  the  castle  was  expected,  it 
never  came  off.  Once,  towards  the  end 
of  November,  Hopton's  forces  appeared 
upon  a  hill  about  a  mile  off,  and  the  two 
armies  stood  facing  each  other,  Waller 
endeavouring  to  draw  on  the  enemy  by 
every    means    in    his    power,    but    without 
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success.  A  few  shots  fired  from  the  castle 
drove  them  off,  and  they  retired,  having 
lost  only  fifteen  men.  About  this  time  the 
General  made  a  hurried  journey  to  London 
to  complete  arrangements  with  regard  to 
his  army,  and  during  his  absence  news 
reached  Farnham  that  Arundel,  which  had 
been  very  imperfectly  garrisoned,  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Lord  Hopton. 

A  few  hours  before,  the  grievous  intelli- 
gence of  Pym's  death  had  been  received, 
and  in  the  face  of  such  serious  tidings  all 
personal  and  petty  annoyances  were  lost 
sight  of.  A  new  spirit  seemed  to  animate 
the  men  when  Waller  returned,  accom- 
panied by  Sir  William  Balfour  with  one 
thousand  horse,  and  Joscelyn's  spirits  rose 
when  once  more  he  found  himself  marching 
under  his  well -loved  leader.  The  castle 
clock  had  tolled  twelve  when  in  the  dark 
December  night  the  Parliamentary  forces 
set  out  to  surprise  the  Royalists,  who, 
under  Lord  Crawford,  were  quartered  at 
Alton,  a  little  town  some  eight  miles 
distant. 
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"  We  will  give  the  good  General  another 
sort  of  sack  to-night  "  said  Waller,  laughing. 
"  He  will  scarce  have  had  time  to  finish  the 
hogshead  which  he  sent  to  ask  for  the  other 
day." 

Some  amusement  had  been  caused  at 
Farnham  by  Lord  Crawford's  modest 
petition  for  a  cask  of  sack  from  the 
Bishop's  cellars.  Waller,  with  his  customary 
courtesy,  had  sent  the  wine,  and  being 
himself  a  man  of  singularly  frugal  habits 
and  simple  tastes,  had  secretly  laughed  at 
the  bon  vivant  who  had  pocketed  his  pride 
to  make  such  a  request.  Long  before  it 
was  light  on  the  morning;  of  the  13th 
December,  Alton  was  surrounded.  Lord 
Crawford  fled  after  a  slight  resistance, 
carrying  the  tidings  of  their  defeat  to 
Hopton  at  Winchester,  while  the  more 
noble-minded  and  gallant  Colonel  Boles, 
finding  himself  in  desperate  case,  drew  his 
men  into  Alton  Church,  and  there  made  a 
spirited  but  vain  attempt  to  hold  the 
building  till  help  should  come  to  him. 

It    chanced    that    some    of    the    garrison 
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from  Farnham  Castle,  who  took  a  promi- 
nent share  in  that  night's  work,  were 
amongst  those  who  forced  their  way  the 
soonest  into  the  imperfectly-barricaded  door 
of  the  church.  Waller,  anxious  as  ever 
to  save  bloodshed,  sent  prompt  orders  that 
quarter  was  to  be  offered,  and  Joscelyn, 
forcing  Latimer  with  difficulty  into  the 
melee,  delivered  the  General's  message,  and 
was  thankful  to  see  that  the  Eoyalists, 
aware  that  resistance  was  hopeless,  laid 
down  their  arms.  Colonel  Boles  himself, 
however,  refused  to  yield,  and  fighting  very 
gallantly,  was  at  last  overpowered,  falling 
dead  on  the  stones  of  the  church,  his 
blood  mingling  with  that  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarians slain  in  the  struggle.  Sad 
as  were  the  scenes  wdiich  Joscelyn  had 
witnessed  during  the  war,  few  seemed 
to  him  sadder  than  that  desperate  and 
brave  resistance  in  a  church  which  he  well 
remembered  in  past  days.  He  looked 
round  the  familiar  walls  with  a  greater 
craving  for  peace  than  he  had  ever  before 
felt. 
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As  his  eye  travelled  over  the  scene  of 
wild  confusion,  he  suddenly  perceived  a 
sight  which  filled  him  with  astonishment. 
Original  Smith,  partly  concealed  by  a  pillar, 
stood  with  his  musket  deliberately  aimed 
at  him.  There  was  time  only  to  throw 
himself  forward  on  Latimer's  neck,  and 
instantly  the  bullet  whistled  past,  shattering 
a  window  just  beyond.  Furious  at  what 
seemed  a  piece  of  deliberate  treachery,  he 
confronted  the  ex-tutor. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of?"  he  said 
sharply,  looking  with  angry  eyes  into  the 
strangely-distorted  face  of  his  enemy. 

"  I  crave  your  pardon,"  said  Original, 
with  a  great  show  of  surprise  and  regret. 
"  I  aimed  at  yonder  popish  painting  of  the 
crucifixion.  The  light  is  still  dim — I  did 
not  observe  you." 

His  manner  was  strange,  his  eyes  wild ; 
Joscelyn  turned  away  without  a  word. 

"Either,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "that 
fellow  is  drunk,  or  he  is  losing  his  wits, 
or  else  he  deliberately  intended  to  shoot 
me.     The  painted  glass  was  but  an  excuse. 
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Were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  making  them 
anxious  at  the  Court  House  I  would  ask 
Sir  Bobert  Neal  whether  he  is  indeed  well 
assured  of  the  man's  good  faith.  But  I 
will  not  risk  a  question  lest  it  should  come 
to  Clemency's  ears  and  make  her  fear  for 
my  safety." 

Then,  dismounting,  he  helped  some  of 
the  men  to  remove  with  all  reverence 
the  body  of  Colonel  Boles,  thinking  to 
himself  how  infinitely  an  honourable  foe 
was  to  be  preferred  to  a  doubtfully  honour- 
able friend. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

How  many  other  things  might  be  tolerated  in  peace 
and  left  to  conscience,  had  we  but  charity,  and 
were  it  not  the  chief  stronghold  of  our  hypocrisy 
to  be  ever  judging  one  another. — Milton. 

The  eight  hundred  and  seventy -five  prisoners 
taken  at  Alton  were  marched  back  to 
Farnham,  but  Wallers  brow,  in  spite  of 
his  success,  was  clouded  with  care  as  that 
evening  he  sat  in  his  room  at  the  castle 
writing  a  despatch  to  the  Parliament,  and 
dictating  various  notes  of  lesser  import  to 
Joscelyn. 

Sir  Arthur  Hazleriffg.  who  had  now 
recovered  from  the  dangerous  wound  he 
had  received  at  Eoundway  Down,  and  had 
rejoined  his  faithful  friend  and  companion 
towards  the  end  of  November,  entered  the 
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room  just  as  the  day's  writing  was  nearly 
completed. 

"  What  of  the  prisoners  ? "  asked  Sir 
William,  looking  up. 

"  Between  five  and  six  hundred  of  them 
have  taken  the  Covenant,"  replied  Hazlerigg. 
"  What  the  promise  is  worth,  under  the 
circumstances,  I  can't  say,  being  myself  a 
good  judge  of  horses  but  a  poor  judge  of 
men.  They  have  taken  it,  however,  and  are 
ready  to  serve  in  your  army,  and  to  march 
to  Arundel  with  you." 

Sir  William  made  an  impatient  ejaculation. 

"The  Puritan  trained  bands  having  reso- 
lutely refused  to  march  a  step  further  ! "  he 
said,  bitterly ;  "  was  ever  general  expected 
before  to  work  with  such  tools  ?  Mark  my 
words,  Hazlerigg,  unless  the  army  can  be 
entirely  remodelled,  all  our  efforts  will  be 
frustrated.  These  citizen  soldiers  fi^ht 
gallantly  enough  at  times,  but  they  are  not 
to  be  relied  on ;  they  will  none  of  them 
march  any  distance  from  their  homes  or 
endure  any  long  or  difficult  campaign.  I 
have    never    yet    had    a    decent    army    to 
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work  with.  It  lias  been  taken  to  pieces 
and  put  together  again  like  a  Dutch 
clock.  Who  knows  that  these  turncoats, 
who  have  so  willingly  swallowed  the 
Covenant,  may  not  change  their  minds  again 
when  they  see  the  Royalist  guns  pointed 
at  them  ?  Far  rather  would  I  have  one 
scrupulous  man,  who  hesitates  and  weighs 
well  the  for  and  against  of  the  matter,  like 
Captain  Heyworth." 

"What!  you  have  not  yet  taken  itl" 
said  Sir  Arthur,  turning  in  some  surprise 
towards  the  young  officer.  "  I  think  that 
may  account  for  the  ill-natured  tales  of  you 
that  the  worthy  Original  Sin  was  pouring 
into  my  ear  but  now.  That  man  is  no 
friend  to  you.  Do  not  give  him  so  fair  a 
ground  for  accusing  you  of  lukewarmness  in 
the  Cause,  and  of  paving  your  way  for  a 
return  to  your  father  and  brothers." 

"  Does  he  accuse  me  of  that  1 "  said 
Joscelyn,  his  eyes  flashing ;  "  then  truly 
I  will  delay  no  longer,  but  take  the  Covenant 
forthwith.  I  did  but  hesitate  because  it 
seemed  to  me  likely  to  prove  rather  a  barrier 

VOL.  III.  g 
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to  a  wide  toleration  than  a  uniting  bond 
to  draw  us  one  to  the  other." 

"  Many  of  the  Independent  party  feel 
with  you  there,"  said  Sir  William  Waller, 
thoughtfully  ;  "  but  I  would  you  could  have 
heard  Nye's  address  in  St.  Margaret's  Church, 
when  we  of  the  House  of  Commons,  together 
with  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  took  the 
Covenant.  'Twas  not  meant,  he  said,  in 
any  way  to  bind  us  to  a  servile  imitation 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  it  was  but  to 
league  us  together  in  the  great  work  of 
reformation ;  and  if,  said  he,  '  it  hath  been 
given  to  the  Churches  of  Scotland  or  to  any 
other  Church  or  person  better  to  have 
learned  Christ  in  any  of  His  ways  than  any 
of  us,  we  shall  humbly  bow  and  kiss  their 
lips  that  can  speak  right  words  to  us  in 
this  matter,  and  help  us  unto  the  nearest 
uniformity  with  the  word  and  mind  of 
Christ.'  " 

Joscelyn  still  clung  to  the  idea  of  a 
modified  episcopacy,  with  toleration  for 
those  of  other  views,  and  Waller  well  knew 
what  was   passing   in    his    mind.      It    was 
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known  that  a  proposal  for  some  such  settle- 
ment had  recently  been  made  to  the  King, 
but  Sir  William's  late  visit  to  London  had 
chanced  to  take  place  just  as  it  had  been 
revealed  by  Colonel  Mozley  that  the  King, 
instead  of  refusing  or  definitely  consenting 
to  the  proposals,  was  merely  using  them  to 
promote  an  intrigue  by  which  he  hoped  to 
secure  the  Parliamentary  garrison  of  Ayles- 
bury. Something  of  this  Waller,  under 
promise  of  secrecy,  revealed  now  to  the 
young  officer,  and  Joscelyn  felt  bitterly 
enough  that  from  a  sovereign  as  wily  as 
Charles  nothing  was  to  be  hoped. 

"  Kemember  the  example  of  your  dead 
leader,"  said  Waller.  "  Personally  attached 
to  the  Church  of  England,  and  wishing  only 
for  reform  of  certain  abuses  in  it,  Colonel 
Hampden  nevertheless  voted  for  the  Koot 
and  Branch  Bill.  Were  bishops,  as  perchance 
one  day  they  may  be,  the  choice  of  the 
people,  or  chosen  by  one  elected  by  the 
people,  it  might,  perchance,  be  different. 
But  they  are  at  present  the  mere  instruments 
of  a  despotic  King,  who    desires  to  retain 
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them  not  only  because  he  deems  them 
divinely  appointed,  but  because,  through 
them,  he  will  have  every  pulpit  in  the 
land  tuned  to  his  liking.  It  is  this  you 
do  not  fully  grasp,  yet  this  is  the  key  to 
the  whole  difficulty.  The  King  will  never 
consent  to  be  shorn  of  such  supporters. 
For  this  generation  modified  episcopacy  is 
but  a  dream." 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Joscelyn  took 
the  Covenant,  hoping  that  it  might  prove 
itself  a  practical  step  towards  that  union 
which  was  so  grievously  needed.  Yet,  in 
common  with  many  others,  he  took  it 
with  reluctance,  doubting  much  whether, 
as  Milton  afterwards  expressed  it,  "  New 
Presbyter "  might  not  prove  "  Old  Priest 
writ  large,"  and  impatiently  longing  for 
the  time  when  a  wide  toleration  might  be- 
come possible,  and  the  liturgy,  to  which  he 
was  sincerely  attached,  be  sanctioned,  or 
restored  with  but  slight  alterations.  He 
had  to  learn  the  lesson,  most  difficult  for 
all  young  and  ardent  natures,  that  the  ideal 
cannot  be  attained  in  a  single  bound,  but 
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that  we  must  climb  to  it  steadily  step  by 
step.  Wiser  and  more  far-seeing  men  deemed 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  a  political 
necessity,  and  he  did  well  to  sacrifice  his 
personal  tastes,  and  to  hold  steadfastly  to 
that  party  which  worked  for  the  redemption 
of  England  from  kingly  tyranny  and  from 
priestcraft. 

Blind  to  the  faults  of  his  own  party  he 
had  never  been,  and  they  were  destined  to 
grow  more  and  more  apparent  as  time 
advanced.  But  Joscelyn  had  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  strife  taken  up  too  firm  a 
ground  to  be  shaken.  As  a  modern  writer 
has  well  remarked,  "  there  may  be  phantasms 
of  the  conscience  as  well  as  of  the  eye." 
But  the  conviction  that  it  had  been  his 
duty  to  join  the  Parliamentary  ranks,  that 
even  at  the  cost  of  infinite  personal  sorrow 
he  was  bound  to  serve  the  Cause,  had  not 
been  a  phantasm,  but  had  been  in  harmony 
with  all  that  be  knew  of  right  and  truth  and 
justice. 

It  was  well,  indeed,  that  his  consciousness 
of  right,  his  stern  sense  of  duty  was  firm  as 
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a  rock ;  had  it  been  otherwise  he  could 
never  have  endured  the  storms  that  were 
to  follow.  At  present  Original  Sin  remained 
his  special  annoyance,  and  it  was  with  no 
slight  sense  of  discomfort  that  he  found  the 
ex-tutor  joining  in  the  expedition  against 
Arundel  Castle.  The  London  trained  bands, 
in  charge  of  the  three  hundred  prisoners 
who  had  refused  the  Covenant,  left  Farnham 
at  nine  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening,  their 
places  being  speedily  filled  by  some  of  the 
Kentish  trained  bands  and  a  regiment  of 
dragoons.  These  having  arrived,  there  was 
no  longer  any  reason  for  delay,  and  Waller 
arranged  that  they  should  march  from 
Farnham  on  Sunday. 

Halting  at  Haslemere  that  night,  at  Cow- 
drey  and  Midhurst  on  the  Monday,  they 
reached  Arundel  Park  on  the  Tuesday  night, 
assaulted  and  took  the  town,  after  a  two 
hours'  attack,  on  the  Wednesday,  and  having 
beaten  the  enemy  into  the  castle,  entered 
the  first  gate  after  them,  and  took  up  their 
position  before  the  second  gate,  which  the 
Eoyalists   had    been    able    to    make   good. 
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Then,  in  the  cold  of  that  bleak  December, 
began  a  tedious   siege.     Wearied  with  the 
march,  the    horses    being    so    "  hackneyed 
out,"  as  Waller  said,  "  that  they  were  ready 
to    lie  down    under  their  riders,"   faint  for 
want  of  food,  and  worn  with  sleeplessness, 
Joscelyn,  for   the  first    time,  realised    that 
his  powers  of  endurance  were  not  what  they 
had    been    before  the    battle  of   Lansdown. 
The  bitter  north  wind,  and  the  nights  spent 
out  of   doors  in   the  frost,  gave  him  acute 
pain  in  his  old  wound,  but  weary  as  he  was 
he  determined  that  Wednesday  evening  to 
write  to  Clemency  directly  he  was  released 
from   attendance  on  Sir  William.     He  was 
quartered  with  some  of  the  officers  in  the 
Crown    Inn,    and    on   entering    the   parlour 
found  his  companions  making  a  frugal  supper 
of  bread  and  cheese. 

"Meat  is  not  to  be  had  for  love  or 
money,"  said  Colonel  Wems,  a  kindly- 
looking  Scotchman,  making  room  for  the 
new-comer  beside  him,  "  and  it  is  well  you 
have  come,  Captain  Heyworth,  or  we  should 
have  cleared    the  decks.     What    are    these 
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fresh  troops  just  arrived  ?  Do  they  also 
come  from  his  Excellency  ?  " 

"No,  sir,"  said  Joscelyn,  "from  Kent — • 
Colonel  Morley's  regiment — and  there  was 
much  ado  to  find  quarters  for  them.  As 
for  food,  there  seems  none  to  be  had  in  the 
place  :  'tis  to  be  hoped  the  country-folk  will 
send  some  in  to-morrow,  when  the  market 
is  held." 

"  And  while  you  stay  talking,  Captain 
Smith  is  making  dangerous  inroads  on  the 
last  surviving  loaf,"  said  the  Scotch  colonel. 
"  Come,  sir,  spare  a  little  for  a  late-comer 
who,  methinks,  stands  in  muckle  mair 
need." 

Original,  with  a  very  ill  grace,  pushed 
the  trencher  towards  Joscelyn,  and  glancing 
across  the  table  at  him,  observed  with  keen 
satisfaction  his  air  of  exhaustion  and  suffer- 
ing. With  a  scowl  he  listened  to  Colonel 
Wems'  questions  as  to  the  precise  region 
where  Heyworth  had  been  piked  through 
the  body  on  Lansdown  ;  and  he  enviously 
regarded  the  hot  whisky-and-water  which 
the  Scotchman  began  to  mix  for  his  rival, 
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with  the  assurance  that  when  the  cold  settled 
in  an  old  wound  whisky  was  the  sovereign 
remedy.  With  a  moody  face  Original  pre- 
sently pushed  back  his  chair  and  took  up 
his  cloak  and  hat. 

"Are  you  on  duty  to-night?"  asked 
Joscelyn. 

"  Nay,"  said  Original.  "  I  go  to  the 
church  on  my  customary  errand." 

"  You  will  find  it  full  of  horses,"  said 
Joscelyn.  "  There  was  nowhere  else  to 
shelter  the  poor  beasts,  who  were  dead  beat 
with  cold  and  fatigue.  I  was  thankful 
enough  to  get  a  shake-down  there  for 
Latimer,    for    the    frost    is    bitter.     If  you 

see  my  servant  there,  will  you  tell  him 

But  no,  on  second  thoughts  I  will  come  in 
half-an-hour's  time  myself.  I  am  sending 
him  off  to  Katterham  with  news  of  our 
success ;  if  you  have  aught  to  send,  pray 
make  use  of  him." 

Original  thanked  him  coldly  and  with- 
drew. 

"  What  doth  the  chiel  mean  by  his 
'  customary  errand  in  the  church  '  ?  "   asked 
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Colonel  Wems.  "  Dotli  he  hack  statues,  or 
destroy  idolatrous  windows  ? " 

Joscelyn  laughed. 

"  Nay,  sir,  I  am  told  he  hath  a  particular 
divine  mission  all  to  himself,"  he  remarked, 
his  blue  eyes  lighting  up  with  merriment. 
"  He  leaves  imaore-breakino;  to  the  rude  and 
unlettered  soldiery,  and  himself  most  reli- 
giously picks  off  from  the  tombs  all  words 
which  seem  to  imply  hope  for  progress 
after  death.  If  he  sees  '  Pray  for  the  soul 
of  such  an  one,'  out  comes  his  chisel  and 
hammer,  and  that  pernicious  petition  is 
defaced.  Tis  the  same  with  the  words 
*  Rest  in  peace,'  and  with  the  often-used 
inscription,  '  Jesu,  have  mercy.'  If  Original 
Sin  Smith  comes  in  sight  of  a  tomb 
with  such  phrases  inscribed — well,  it  is 
all  over  with  the  pious  wishes  of  the 
kinsfolk  who  paid  for  the  monument. 
How  far  he  is  legally  within  his  right 
I  know  not,  but  no  one  can  say  such 
inscriptions  come  under  the  head  of 
idolatrous  statues  or  pictures,  and  the 
Parliament  issued  an   order  by  which  the 
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monuments  of  the  dead  were  to  be  duty 
reverenced." 

"  The  man's  a  fanatic  fool,"  said  the 
shrewd  Scotchman,  "  and  methinks  he  hath 
a  special  spite  against  }Tou.  He  can  under- 
stand no  one  who  is  not  cut  precisely  after 
his  own  pattern." 

Joscelyn  having  procured  an  inkhorn  and 
taken  from  his  wrallet  a  letter  already  partly 
written  to  his  wife,  filled  up  the  sheet  with 
an  account  of  what  had  passed  since  they 
left  Farnham,  and  then,  gladly  accepting 
Colonel  Wems'  proposal  to  accompany  him 
to  the  church,  set  out  in  search  of  his 
servant. 

In  the  clear,  frosty  night  the  stars  were 
sparkling  gloriously,  and  the  long  outline  of 
the  church  with  its  low  tower,  upon  which 
two  sacres  had  just  been  planted  ready  for 
bombarding  the  castle  the  next  morning, 
was  clearly  defined.  Lamps  and  torches 
were  to  be  seen  also  shining  through  the 
windows,  and  when  they  entered  a  strange 
and  busy  scene  presented  itself.  The 
weary    horses    were    being    groomed,    and 
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Latimer,  fastened  up  to  a  pillar,  was 
munching  a  well-earned  supper  of  oats, 
while  close  by  Morrison  was  vigorously 
polishing  up  his  bit  and  whistling  a  psalm 
tune. 

"  Yonder  I  see  Captain  Smith  and  his 
pick,"  said  Colonel  Wems ;  and  Joscelyn, 
glancing  up  the  aisle,  saw  the  dark-looking 
fanatic  vigorously  chipping  away  at  the 
obnoxious  words  "  Orate  pro  anima." 
Chancing  to  catch  sight  of  the  new-comers, 
however,  Original  hastily  beat  a  retreat, 
and  when  Colonel  Wems  and  his  companion 
left  the  church  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of 
him. 

"  You  are  happy  to  be  able  to  send  your 
servant  with  letters,"  said  the  Scotchman. 
"  Glad  would  I  be  were  my  wife  and  bairns 
in  Surrey  instead  of  in  bonnie  Scotland. 
Great  heaven  !  who  fired  that  ?  " 

A  bullet  had  whistled  past  between  them 
as  he  spoke,  and,  eager  to  find  out  what 
villain  was  skulking  among  the  evergreens, 
they  turned  hastily  back,  but  could  find  no 
one.     At    length    a    sudden,    gleam  from  a 
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lantern  drew  them  towards  the  west  end  of 
the  church,  and  here  they  stumbled  upon 
no  less  a  person  than  Original  himself, 
kneeling  on  the  ground  before  a  large 
tombstone,  and  carefully  defacing  the  words 
"  Have  mercy." 

"  Have  you  seen  any  maliguants  skulk- 
ing about  the  graveyard  ? "  asked  Colonel 
Wems. 

"Nay,"  said  Original,  calmly.  "I  heard 
a  musket  fired,  but  no  malignant  hath 
passed  this  way." 

Joscelyn  said  not  a  word,  but  eyed 
Original  so  keenly  that  the  man  grew 
restless  under  his  scrutiny,  and,  shifting  his 
lantern,  began  vigorously  to  hack  the  name 
of  Christ  from  the  tomb.  There  seemed 
something  ominous  in  the  grating  sound 
of  the  chisel,  and  in  the  sighing  of  the 
wintry  wind  as  it  swayed  the  ivy  which 
hung  in  heavy  masses  about  the  old  walls 
of  the  church.  Joscelyn  shivered  a  little 
as  he  stood  there,  and  instinctively  the 
words  of  the  old  prayer,  "  Lighten  our 
darkness,"  rose  to  his  mind.     It  was  with 
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the  thought  of  Clemency  before  him  that, 
as  they  walked  back  to  the  inn,  he  told 
Colonel  Wems,  under  seal  of  secrecy,  what 
had  passed  in  Alton  Church,  and  of  how  in 
the  past  Original  had  deserted  him  and 
had  tried  to  ruin  his  reputation  with  Sir 
William  Waller. 

"  Tis  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff,  my  lad,  that 
the  man  is  your  sworn  enemy,"  said  the 
Scotchman,  "yet,  as  you  say,  you  can  as 
yet  prove  nothing  against  him,  and  must 
e'en  haud  your  tongue.  But  be  wary,  be 
wary.  These  fanatic  fools  are  kittle  folk  to 
deal  with." 

The  siege  continued  without  any  note- 
worthy incident  for  more  than  a  fortnight. 
Joscelyn's  chief  excitement  consisted  in 
watching  for  the  return  of  his  messenger 
from  Katterham,  in  trying  to  learn  the 
probable  movements  of  Lord  Hopton,  who 
was  skirmishing  in  the  neighbourhood,  in 
hoping  for  a  chance  meeting  with  Dick, 
which  never  took  place,  and  in  speculating 
what  Original  Sin's  next  piece  of  malice 
would  be. 
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At  last,  on  the  5th  of  January,  it  seemed 
probable  that  Arundel  Castle  would  yield, 
and  Colonel  Wems,  Major  Anderson,  and  a 
Kentish  captain  were  sent  in  to  treat,  while 
Sir  William  courteously  entertained  not  only 
the  three  officers  whom  the  Eoyalists  sent 
from  the  castle  to  discuss  terms,  but  also  the 
wife  and  daughters  of  Sir  Edward  Bishop, 
who  were  pleased  enough  to  be  feasted  and 
entertained  by  him  after  a  doleful  Christmas- 
tide  within  the  castle,  where  provisions  and 
water  had  run  terribly  short.  Young  Mis- 
tress Goring  was  giving  Joscelyn  an  account 
of  what  had  passed  within  the  walls,  dis- 
coursing of  her  husband  and  of  her  father, 
and  telling  of  their  anxiety  about  Dr.  Chil- 
lingworth,  who  lay  there  seriously  ill,  when 
she  saw  his  face  suddenly  brighten  as  a 
soldier  approached  them  bearing  a  sealed 
packet. 

"  Permit  me,  madam,"  he  said,  turning 
towards  her  with  a  bow,  "  the  messenger 
bears  news  of  my  wife,  from  whom  I  have 
not  heard  for  many  weeks." 

The  young  matron  watched  with  a  kindly 
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smile  the  deepening  glow  of  colour  which 
overspread  his  face,  and  the  eager,  boyish 
fashion  in  which  he  broke  the  seal  and 
hungrily  read  the  letter.  And  presently  she 
learnt  from  him  much  of  his  story,  listening 
with  special  interest  to  the  account  of  their 
marriage  just  before  the  siege  of  Gloucester, 
and  of  Clemency's  narrow  escape  from  the 
granado. 

"  I  must  speak  of  it  to  Dr.  Chilling  worth, 
who  was  one  of  your  besiegers  then,"  she 
said,  "  and  if,  as  seems  likely,  the  castle  is 
ceded  to  Sir  William,  I  pray  you  to  do  what 
you  can  for  our  sick  friend,  who  will,  I 
suppose,  be  your  prisoner." 

Her  words  were  fulfilled  the  next  day,  and 
Joscelyn  was  able  to  be  no  small  comfort  to 
the  dying  divine,  who,  with  Waller's  per- 
mission, was  removed  as  a  prisoner  to 
Chichester  to  spare  him  the  journey  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  there  remorselessly  worried  by 
the  kind,  well-meaning,  but  argumentative 
Dr.  Cheynell. 

Whichcote's  pupil  had  naturally  far  more 
sympathy  with  the  wide-minded  Chilling- 
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worth  than  with  the  Calvinistic  divine  in 
religious  matters,  but  when  they  fell  to 
arguing  on  the  question  of  the  war,  and 
Chillingworth  would  quote  passages  against 
the  sinfulness  of  rebellion,  the  worthy  Dr. 
CheyneH's  simple  question:  "Do  you  believe 
that  tyranny  is  God's  ordinance  ? "  seemed 
to  him  more  suggestive  and  practical  than 
anything  which  the  sick  man  could  bring 
forward. 

It  had  been  decided  that  the  divine  should 
be  buried  in  the  cloisters  at  Chichester,  and 
Joscelyn,  mindful  of  certain  kind  words  that 
he  had  received  from  Chillingworth  at 
Arundel,  obtained  leave  to  be  present  at  the 
funeral,  and  was  thus  a  spectator  of  the 
extraordinary  scene  which  took  place  when 
Dr.  Cheynell,  who  had  attended  the  dying 
man  with  the  greatest  kindness,  appeared 
beside  the  open  grave  with  a  copy  of 
Chillingworth's  book,  The  Religion  of  Pro- 
testants. That  it  was  a  powerful  attack  on 
the  errors  of  Home  he  could  hardly  have 
denied,  but  he  thought  it  contained  yet 
more   dangerous   errors,  and  a  shudder  ran 

VOL.  III.  H 
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through  the  crowd  of  spectators  as,  with 
the  most  bitter  denunciation,  he  flung  the 
volume  down  upon  the  coffin,  cryiug  out, 
"Get  thee  gone,  thou  cursed  book  .  .  . 
thou  corrupt,  rotten  book.  Get  thee  gone 
into  the  place  of  rottenness,  that  thou 
mayest  rot  with  the  author  and  see  cor- 
ruption." 

"  But  the  author  is  not  down  there,"  ob- 
served Joscelyn  in  a  low  tone  to  Arthur 
Denham,  who  stood  beside  him.  And  no 
sooner  had  Dr.  Cheynell  gone  off  to  preach 
in  the  cathedral  than  the  young  Puritan 
officer,  stooping  into  the  grave,  managed 
with  some  difficulty  to  pick  up  the  volume 
on  the  point  of  his  sword. 

"  Had  he  wished  to  make  us  all  eager  to 
read  the  book  he  could  hardly  have  gone 
about  it  better,"  said  Joscelyn,  walking  away 
through  the  cloisters  beside  his  friendly  foe, 
and  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  volume 
that  had  been  so  violently  cursed.  "  Tis 
dry  as  dust  to  all  appearance,  yet  will  I  keep 
it  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Chil- 
lingworth,    who,   whatever    his    views    may 
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have  been,  was,  I  verily  believe,  one  of  the 
best  of  men." 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  cried  Arthur  Denham, 
"who  was  that  spiteful-faced  fellow  that 
passed  us  as  you  spoke  ?  I  have  surely  seen 
him  before." 

"  From  your  description  I  should  hazard 
the  guess  that  it  was  none  other  than 
Original  Sin  himself,"  said  Joscelyn.  And 
glancing  over  his  shoulder  he  perceived  the 
familiar  figure  of  the  Roundhead  walking 
slowly  in  the  opposite  direction.  "  Ay,  ay," 
he  said,  "  I  was  quite  right.  Tis  a  fanatic 
that  is  trying  hard  to  trap  me,  and  would 
fain  denounce  me  as  Dr.  Cheyneil  de- 
nounced this  book  I  have  rescued.  I 
believe  the  fellow  is — for  all  his  sourness 
— a  religious  man.  That  is  the  strange 
part  of  it.  But  his  belief  seems  to  be  in 
a  God  who  takes  a  distant  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  earth,  rather  than  as  One  that  dwells 
within  us." 

"  His  look  haunts  me,"  said  Denham,  un- 
easily. "  I  hope  you  will  have  a  care  of 
yourself." 
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"  Ay,"  said  Joscelyn,  with  a  laugh. 
"  Trust  me  to  give  him  a  wide  berth. 
Do  you  remember  at  Farnham  how  you 
cleared  me  long  ago  from  his  aspersions  ?  " 

And  with  that  they  fell  to  talking  of  the 
first  days  of  their  acquaintance. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  government  of  our  spirits  is  the  greatest  freedom. 

Benjamin  Whichcote. 

While  the  Fairfaxes  were  triumphing  in 
Yorkshire  and  the  Scots  had  crossed  the 
border,  while  Charles  had  summoned  his 
"  Oxford  Parliament,"  and  while  the  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster  was  discovering  inces- 
sant plots  and  intrigues  and  compromising 
letters  which  showed  the  King  to  be  wholly 
untrustworthy,  a  somewhat  weary  and  un- 
eventful winter  was  being  spent  by  Joscelyn 
and  Clemency.  To  be  separated  from  each 
other  by  any  very  active  work  might  have 
been  endurable,  but  the  great  severity  of  the 
weather  made  it  impossible  as  yet  to  carry 
out  the  scheme  of  a  fresh  campaign  in  the 
west,  which  in  the  spring  Waller  hoped  to 
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undertake.  The  only  one  who  rejoiced 
greatly  at  the  temporary  lull  was  little 
Eosamond  Hey  worth,  who,  with  Joscelyn 
quartered  at  Farnham,  with  her  father  and 
Dick  constantly  with  Lord  Hopton's  army 
in  Sussex  and  Hampshire,  and  with  Temper- 
ance Turner  to  fetch  and  carry  letters,  was 
more  at  ease  than  she  had  been  for  a  long 
time.  Once  she  had  contrived  to  meet  her 
favourite  brother  in  Barnaby's  cottage,  and 
on  a  bleak  March  day  when,  accompanied  by 
a  good-natured  French  waiting-maid,  she 
had  driven  in  the  coach  to  Alton,  she  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  catch  sight  of  Joscelyn 
just  outside  the  town.  He  had  ridden  over 
with  Sir  William  Waller,  and  the  two  were 
speaking  gravely  enough  of  the  recent 
desertion  of  Sir  Eichard  Granville,  the 
lieutenant-general  of  Waller's  horse,  who  on 
the  3rd  of  March  had  fled  to  the  King  at 
Oxford,  bearing  him  news  of  the  proposed 
surrender  of  Basinghouse  on  the  part  of 
the  governor,  Lord  Charles  Paulet.  Per- 
sonally Joscelyn  was  thankful  to  be  freed 
from  the   companionship   of  a   man  whose 
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vicious  life  and  selfish  nature  made  him 
almost  more  ill  to  live  with  than  Original 
Sin  himself.  And  as  he  rode  beside  Waller 
he  was  contrasting  him  with  his  elder 
brother,  the  gallant  Sir  Bevil  Granville, 
Dick's  idol,  who  had  been  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Lansdown.  Suddenly  he  broke  off  with 
an  exclamation  of  surprise,  for  Cymro 
bounded  forward  to  greet  him,  and  at  a 
little  distance  he  saw  the  well-known  family 
coach  lumbering  slowly  along. 

"  Why,  'tis  your  dog,  that  we  mistook 
once  for  a  banshee ! "  said  Sir  William  ; 
"  and  here  comes  the  sweetest  little  maid 
that  ever  tripped  along  so  rough  a  road." 

With  kindly  eyes  he  watched  the  eager 
greeting  between  the  brother  and  sister, 
and  dismounting  himself,  bested  to  be 
presented  to  Rosamond,  whose  wistful 
yet  childlike  face  lighted  up  into  glowing 
beauty  when  he  spoke  warmly  of  Joscelyn's 
services. 

"  So  vou  will  no  longer  grudge  him  to 
me,"  he  said,  smiling,  as  after  a  few  minutes' 
talk    he    bade    her    farewell.      "  You    will 
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remember  that  he  is  my  right  hand,  and 
hath  more  influence  with  the  men  than 
many  who  rank  as  his  seniors.  I  am  sure 
you,  who  greatly  resemble  him,  are  equally 
true  to  the  good  cause." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Rosamond,  shyly.  "  I  am 
neither  for  the  King  nor  for  the  Parliament, 
but  for  peace  at  any  price." 

This  frank  confession  made  them  all 
laugh,  and  havino;  comforted  the  child  with 
hopes  of  a  speedy  end  to  the  wTar,  they  put 
her  safely  back  into  the  coach,  and  returned 
to  Farnham,  talking  of  the  store  of  arms 
which  it  was  rumoured  that  the  King  had 
just  received  from  France,  and  of  the 
probable  opening  of  the  spring  campaign.  It 
was  quite  dusk  when  they  reached  Farnham 
Castle,  and  dismounted  at  the  doorway. 
Standing  there  in  the  shelter  of  the  porch, 
Joscelyn  could  just  discern  Original  Smith. 

"  Hath  Morrison  returned  yet  from  Kat- 
terham  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Eoundhead,  coldly,  "  he 
hath  not  yet  returned." 

The  servant  had  been  away  for  the  last 
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week,  and  during  his  absence  Joscelyn  had 
always  groomed  his  own  horse,  being  too 
fond  of  Latimer  to  trust  him  to  strangers. 
He  was  disappointed  that  no  tidings  had 
arrived  as  he  expected  from  his  wife,  and 
went  round  to  the  stables  in  one  of  those 
fits  of  depression  to  which  lie  was  at  times 
liable.  Sir  William  Waller,  with  a  word  or 
two  to  one  of  his  officers,  mounted  the  steps 
leading  into  the  castle,  and  Original  Sin, 
wrapping  his  cloak  about  him,  glided  noise- 
lessly out  into  the  twilight,  following 
Joscelyn  at  some  little  distance.  Below 
one  of  the  stable  windows  he  paused  for 
a  minute,  and  in  the  light  which  streamed 
forth  from  the  lanterns  within,  cautiously 
drew  out  and  examined  a  dagger  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying.  Then, 
moving  quietly  across  the  space  which 
intervened  between  the  stables  and  the 
main  building,  he  entered  a  doorway 
which  opened  into  a  long  winding  passage, 
up  which  Joscelyn  had  for  the  last  week 
invariably  passed  when  coming  from  the 
stable  to  his  own  room  in  the  castle.      The 
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passage  was  little  frequented  at  that  time  of 
clay ;  it  was  quite  in  the  back  premises,  and 
as  convenient  a  place  as  could  have  been 
found  for  an  assassin  to  lurk  in.  Original 
drew  back  into  the  darkness  of  an  open 
cellar  door  and  awaited  his  prey.  No 
thought  of  pity,  no  gleam  of  genuine  love 
for  Clemency  shone  now  within  him.  He 
was  possessed  solely  by  one  idea,  hatred 
towards  the  man  who  had  thwarted  his 
hopes,  and  fiendish  desire  to  inflict  on  him 
the  worst  possible  suffering.  It  was  in 
no  sudden  fit  of  blind  wrath  that  he  was 
about  to  attempt  a  murder,  but  in  the  most 
calm,  cold-blooded,  deliberate  manner  pos- 
sible. His  plans  at  last  seemed  moving 
smoothly  forward  ;  when  he  had  disposed 
of  his  victim,  silently  and  stealthily,  he 
should  be  able  to  ride  off  quietly  enough  ; 
already  his  horse,  saddled  and  bridled, 
waited  for  him  in  an  easily  accessible  place, 
and  to  disappear  and  take  service  after 
a  time  under  another  name  would  be  a 
matter  very  easily  accomplished  in  the 
present  state  of  the  country. 
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In  the  meantime  Joscelyn  was  working 
off'  his  fit  of  depression  as  best  he  could  by 
vigorous  attendance  on  his  favourite  ;  the 
horse  was  just  eating  a  last  mouthful  of 
oats  from  his  hand  when,  hearing  a  step 
behind  him,  he  glanced  round  and  was 
surprised  to  see  Waller  standing  close  by. 

"Can  I  do  aught  for  you,  sir?"  he 
asked. 

"  Nay,"  said  Waller,  a  smile  flickering 
about  his  lips  ;  "I  did  but  come  out  to 
escape  from  the  convention  that  I  found 
taking  place  in  the  banqueting-hall.  A 
long-wTinded  saint  is  addressing  the  soldiers, 
and  as  the  governor  is  present  to  do  the 
honours  of  the  place,  there  is  no  call  for 
me  to  endure  the  sermon.  Truth  to  tell, 
soldiering  is  more  to  my  taste  than 
theology." 

With  a  farewell  caress  to  Latimer, 
Joscelyn  followed  his  General  into  the 
open    air. 

"  You  lead  the  way,"  said  WTaller,  "  for 
you  know  these  regions  better  than  I  do, 
and  'tis   well-nigh  dark ;  why,    man,  'twill 
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be  as  black  as  pitch  in  the  passage,  the 
very  one,  unless  my  memory  mistakes, 
where  I  well-nigh  lost  my  life  when  we 
took  the  castle  ;  had  you  not  better  go  back 
for  one  of  the  stable  lanterns  ? " 

"  I  know  every  step  of  the  way,  sir," 
said  Joscelyn,  opening  the  outer  door 
and  preparing  to  act  as  guide  to  his 
General. 

The  blustering  March  wind  entered  with 
them  and  blew  drearily  up  the  stone  entry, 
whistling  in  ghostly  fashion  among  the 
rafters.  Scarcely  had  the  door  closed  noisily 
behind  them  when  Joscelyn's  quick  advance 
was  suddenly  checked,  an  iron  hand  gripped 
his  throat,  making  it  impossible  for  him  to 
utter  a  sound,  and  in  an  instant  he  was 
struggling  wildly  with  an  unseen  foe. 
Original  Sin  fought  like  a  demon,  silently 
and  in  darkness,  never  once  relinquishing 
his  grip  on  his  enemy's  throat,  till  Joscelyn, 
choked  and  stunned,  had  been  forced  to  the 
ground.  But  when  the  traitor  was  pre- 
paring to  give  the  coup -de- grace  to  his 
victim,  he  suddenly  realised   that  he  had 
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a  second  man  to  fight,  and  it  was  only 
thanks  to  Waller's  utter  surprise  and  to 
Original's  better  acquaintance  with  the 
passage,  that  after  a  fierce  struggle  he 
managed  to  effect  his  escape,  never  once 
pausing  till  he  had  reached  the  park, 
unfastened  his  horse  from  the  tree  to  which 
he  had  attached  him,  and  ridden  away  into 
a  desolate  region  where  pursuit  would  have 
been  impossible. 

Waller,  in  great  wrath  at  what  he 
naturally  supposed  to  be  an  attempt  to 
assassinate  him,  hurriedly  groped  his  way 
into  the  castle,  bringing  back  with  him 
four  or  five  men-at-arms  with  torches  ; 
and  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerigor  ordnino:  news 
of  some  disturbance,  came  hurrying  from 
the   hall  to  inquire  after  his  friend. 

"There  is  naught  amiss  with  me,"  said 
Sir  William,  "'tis  for  Captain  Heyworth 
that  I  fear.  Bring  lights  quickly.  Ay, 
there  he  lies,  poor  lad  ;  be  was  walking  first, 
and  the  villain  doubtless  mistook  him  for 
me." 

"  There  is  life  in  him  vet,"  said  Hazleriggr 
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bending  down  over  the  young  officer.  "  Let 
the  surgeons  wait  upon  him  at  once,  and  let 
us  have  an  end  of  this  preaching  in  the  hall 
that  the  men  may  search  for  the  villain  who 
attempted  your  life." 

But  no  one  knew  whom  to  search  for,  and 
though  the  governor  ordered  the  whole 
castle  to  be  ransacked,  no  lurking  traitor 
was  discovered  within  the  gates,  nor  had 
any  of  the  warders  seen  the  least  trace  of  a 
fugitive. 

Three  hours  had  elapsed  before  the  sur- 
geons could  completely  restore  their  patient 
to  consciousness,  for  the  assassin,  though 
unable  to  use  his  dagger  owing  to  the 
victim's  vigorous  resistance,  and  to  Waller's 
interference,  had  yet  very  nearly  accom- 
plished his  end  by  strangulation.  For  days 
Joscelyn's  throat  did  not  recover  from  the 
effects  of  that  iron  grip,  but  he  was  able 
late  that  night  to  answer  the  eager  questions 
put  to  him  with  regard  to  the  assault. 

"  Have  you  any  notion  whether  it  was 
one  of  our  own  men  ?  "  asked  Sir  William, 
breathing   more  freely   now    that    Joscelyn 
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was  pronounced  by  the  surgeons  to  be  out 
of  danger. 

"  An  I  mistake  not,  sir,  'twas  Original  Sin 
Smith,"  he  replied,  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

And  when  the  roll  was  called  Original 
was  found  to  be  absent.  He  was  in  fact  on 
the  further  side  of  Guildford,  and  had  just 
put  up  his  weary  horse  at  a  wayside  inn  on 
the  Dorking  road.  By  this  time  he  was  in 
extremely  low  spirits,  a  sense  of  failure  had 
begun  to  creep  over  him  ;  he  reflected  that 
he  had  never  given  Joscelyn  the  coup-de- 
grdce,  and  in  all  probability  had  but  left  him 
stunned  and  choked,  thanks  to  the  inter- 
ference of  his  unexpected  companion.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  howling  wind  he  must 
surely  have  noticed  the  entrance  of  two 
people  into  the  passage,  and  he  cursed  his 
ill  luck  in  having  for  the  third  time  failed 
to  execute  judgment  on  his  foe.  Anxious 
to  see  that  his  horse  was  properly  attended 
to,  he  crossed  the  stable-yard  of  the  inn  in 
company  with  the  landlord. 

"  Have  you  many  guests  ? "  he  asked 
cautiously. 
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"Nay,  sir,  my  house  is  empty  save  for 
one  gentleman's  servant  who  lies  here  to- 
night.  He  had  hoped  to  get  on  further, 
being  in  haste,  but  the  horse,  having  come 
from  Katterham,  a  village  among  the  hills 
not  far  from  Reigate,  was  sore  spent." 

Original  made  no  comment,  but  he  looked 
at  the  tired  steed  in  the  stable  and  knew  at 
once  that  the  servant  was  no  other  than 
Jack  Morrison.  To  avoid  an  encounter  with 
the  fellow  he  promptly  retired  to  bed,  and 
in  the  darkness  lay  revolving  fresh  schemes 
of  vengeance,  since  with  each  attempt  and 
failure  his  thirst  for  revenge  grew  more 
overmastering. 

Avoiding  the  neighbourhood  of  Willey 
Farm  he  lay  the  next  night  at  Godstone, 
and  very  early  on  the  following  morning 
presented  himself  at  Katterham,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  at  the  Court  House. 
Clemency  turned  deadly  pale  when  he  was 
ushered  into  the  study,  where  she  sat  read- 
ing to  her  grandfather,  while  at  the  other 
side  of  the  hearth  Faith  and  Hester  were 
winding  wool  for  the  next  winter's  stockings. 
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"  You  bring  us  ill  news,"  she  cried,  breath- 
lessly.    "  I  can  read  it  in  your  face  ! " 

"I  am  indeed  a  messenger  of  woe,"  said 
Original,  greeting  her  precisely  in  his  usual 
manner.  "  Yet  do  not  wholly  lose  heart. 
Your  husband  has  been  sorely  wounded,  he 
lies  at  death's  door,  and  by  his  desire  I  have 
come  to  take  you  to  him.  Say,  can  you 
start  at  once  ?     Time  is  precious." 

For  all  answer  Clemency  rushed  from  the 
room  in  search  of  Charlotte. 

"  Charlotte,"  she  cried,  "  I  want  you  to 
make  another  journey  with  me — we  must 
start  at  once  for  Farnham,  my  husband  is 
wounded — dying,  maybe —  "  She  broke  off 
in  an  agony  of  distress,  and  began  in  frantic 
haste  to  put  together  such  things  as  she 
deemed  most  needful  for  the  journey,  with 
the  restless  energy  of  one  who  struggles 
against  a  heart-breaking  grief. 

"  My  clear,  my  dear,"  said  Charlotte,  "  you 
are  unfit  for  such  a  journey.  Yet,  if  indeed 
it  must  be,  you  must  go  in  the  coach,  and 
I  must  come  with  you,  and  maybe  one  of 
your  sisters  had  best  come  too." 

VOL.  III.  I 
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"  Not  Faith/'  said  Clemency.  "  She  hath 
suffered  too  much  already,  and  she  can  better 
be  left  in  charge  of  the  household.  Oh,  if 
only  the  ladies  at  the  Dower  House  had  not 
gone  to  London  Mrs.  Ursula  would  have 
come  at  once." 

In  the  end  it  was  arranged  that  Hester 
should  be  the  third  occupant  of  the  coach. 
Though  a  girl  of  barely  eighteen,  she  was  in 
some  ways  a  better  companion  than  Faith, 
less  easily  upset  and  of  a  calmer  tempera- 
ment, having  about  her,  moreover,  the  same 
strength  and  courage  which  characterised 
Clemency. 

Endless  seemed  the  journey  over  those 
rough  roads  among  the  Surrey  hills,  and 
when  the  afternoon  closed  in  they  were  still 
far  from  Joscelyn.  The  wayside  inn  on  the 
Dorking  road  was  reached  just  about  the 
time  Original  had  calculated.  The  sun  was 
almost  setting,  and  the  coachman  readily 
agreed  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  horses 
to  rest  rather  than  to  attempt  to  push  on  to 
Guildford,  specially  when  he  learnt  that  good 
accommodation  for  them  was  to  be  had.     It 
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was  arranged,  however,  that  he  should  ride 
on  to  Guildford  on  a  hired  horse  and  inquire 
whether  any  messenger  had  arrived  there 
to  report  of  Captain  Heyworth's  condition. 

Having  despatched  the  coachman  on  this 
fruitless  errand,  Original  had  some  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  Charlotte,  but  he  knew  well 
how  to  enlist  her  sympathies,  and  by  a  well- 
fabricated  tale  of  a  forlorn-looking  crippled 
child  that  he  had  noticed  as  they  passed  a 
cottage  half-a-mile  back,  he  wrought  upon 
the  good  woman's  compassion,  and  bestowing 
a  crown  on  her  for  the  relief  of  the  imaginary 
sufferer,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her 
briskly  walking  back. 

"  Charlotte  Wells  was  ever  a  swift 
walker,"  he  remarked  to  himself  with  a 
grim  smile.     "  I  must  lose  no  time." 

Entering  the  room  where  they  had  supped, 
he  found  Clemency  leaning  back  wearily  in 
the  ingle-nook,  while  Hester — her  reddish 
auburn  colouring  exquisitely  softened  in  the 
dim  lio'ht — was  kneeling;  beside  her  and 
chafing  her  cold  hands. 

"  As  for  me,"  she  was  saying,  "  I  have  a 
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great  feeling  that  we  shall  find  him  better. 
Think  how  strong  he  is,  and  how  well  he 
recovered  after  the  battle  of  Lansdown  !  " 

"  Mistress  Hester,"  said  Original,  quietly, 
"  by  your  leave  I  will  ask  for  a  few  words 
alone  with  your  sister.  I  have  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  of  telling  her  something 
which  it  is  fitting  she  should  know." 

Hester,  a  little  awed  by  the  ex-tutors 
gravity,  rose  to  leave  the  room,  Original 
ceremoniously  opening  the  door  for  her  and 
softly  drawing  the  bolt  as  he  closed  it. 
Clemency  never  noticed  his  movements,  her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  glowing  embers. 

"  Is  it  of  my  husband  that  you  would 
speak  to  me  ? "  she  asked,  wistfully.  "  You 
have  told  me  few  details  of  his  wound,  tell 
me  all — all  that  you  know." 

Original  confronted  her,  his  whole  manner 
changed. 

"  Ay,"  he  said,  "  I  will  tell  you  all.  As 
for  your  husband,  madam,  I  know  not  for 
certain  whether  he  be  alive  or  dead,  but 
I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  he  has 
once    more    escaped    my  just    vengeance. 
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I    am     now    going    to    work    in    another 
fashion." 

Clemency  started  to  her  feet  in  great 
terror. 

"  What  hath  so  changed  you  ?  "  she  cried. 
"  Are  you  mad  ?  Are  you  ill  ?  What 
strange  words  are  these  that  you  use  ? " 

"  I  am  neither  ill  nor  mad,"  said  Original. 
"  But  I  am  appointed  to  punish  the  treacher- 
ous villain  who,  under  the  name  of  patriotism, 
crept  into  your  home  and  won  you,  but  for 
all  that  shall  not  have  you." 

By  a  quick  movement  she  eluded  his 
grasp,  and,  with  an  agonised  cry  for  help, 
rushed  to  the  door.  In  the  porch  stood 
Hester,  listening  to  the  approaching  tramp 
of  horses'  feet  on  the  road,  and  wondering 
whether  the  travellers  would  perchance  stop 
at  the  inn.  Hearing  her  sister's  cry  of 
terror,  she  flew  to  the  door  of  the  parlour, 
only  to  find  it  bolted  against  her  ;  as  for  the 
house,  it  seemed  deserted.  The  landlord 
was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  Hester,  wild 
with  fright,  ran  out  into  the  road,  calling 
vehemently  for  help,  and  all  the  more  dis- 
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tracted  because  she  was  unable  to  form  the 
least  guess  as  to  Clemency's  peril.  The 
party  of  horsemen  approaching  the  inn  were 
the  first  human  beings  she  encountered,  and, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  red  ribbons  and 
feathers  which  they  wore — though  at  any 
other  time  such  a  bad^e  would  have  filled 
her  with  panic — she  threw  herself  on  their 
compassion. 

"  Sir,  sir  !  "  she  cried,  snatching  at  the 
bridle  of  the  nearest  rider,  "  help  my  sister  ! 
Save  her  !     Oh,  haste,  haste  !  " 

The  young  Cavalier  to  whom  she  had 
appealed  leapt  from  his  horse  instantly,  and 
followed  by  one  or  two  of  his  companions 
hurried  in  the  direction  which  she  pointed 
out  to  them.  By  the  time  Hester  had  over- 
taken them  they  had  succeeded,  with  the 
aid  of  the  landlord,  in  forcing  the  door,  and 
the  girl  was  spared  the  sight  of  Original 
Smith  in  the  hands  of  his  captors,  for  the 
young  officer  to  whom  she  had  spoken  came 
hurriedly  forth  into  the  porch  and  gently 
laid  Clemency's  unconscious  form  on  the 
ground,  giving  swift,  business-like  directions 
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to  Hester  in  a  way  which  reminded  her  of 
her  brother-in-law. 

"  Have  no  fear,"  he  said,  kindly.  "  There  ! 
Take  her  head  on  your  lap  and  I  will 
fetch  water.  The  villain  had  not  harmed 
her,  I  think, — she  hath  swooned  from 
terror." 

The  evening  air  blew  coldly  into  the 
porch.  Hester  shivered  as  she  crouched 
there  on  the  flagstones,  but  it  wTas  more 
from  the  intensity  of  her  anxiety  about 
Clemency,  and  from  the  terror  of  her 
strange  loneliness  in  the  midst  of  this 
horrible  adventure,  than  from  cold.  It 
wras  with  unspeakable  relief  that  she  saw 
her  kindly  helper  return. 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  "  do  not  leave  me 
again.  Such  dreadful  sounds  come  from 
the  parlour,  and  Clemency  never  stirs.  1 
begin  to  fear  that — that — "  She  broke  off, 
unable  to  restrain  her  tears. 

The  young  Cavalier,  who  had  been  fas- 
cinated from  the  first  by  the  girl  who  had 
flung  herself  on  his  chivalrous  protection, 
now  glanced  from  her  to  the  death-like  face 
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on  her  knee,  striving  in  the  dim  light  to 
study  the  beautiful  features. 

"  The  name  you  spoke  is  familiar  to  me," 
he  said.  "  I  am  Eichard  Hey  worth,  of 
Shortell.  Did  you  ever  by  chance  hear  that 
name  before  ? " 

Hester's  face  lighted  up  with  such  rap- 
turous relief  that  Dick  felt  every  pulse 
within  him  beat  at  double  time. 

"  Then,"  she  cried,  "  all  will  be  well,  for 
you  must  be  Joscelyn's  brother.  We  were 
on  our  way  to  him,  because  Captain  Smith, 
that  was  once  our  tutor,  had  brought  word 
that  he  was  wounded,  and  had  sent  for  my 
sister." 

"There  has  been  foul  play  somewhere," 
said  Dick,  his  brow  darkening.  "But  see, 
your  sister  has  stirred,  she  is  reviving. 
'Twere  best  that  you  spoke  to  her  and  told 
her  that  all  is  well." 

He  drew  back  a  little  into  the  shadow, 
intently  watching  Hester's  girlish  figure  as 
she  bent  over  her  sister. 

"  Clemency,"  he  heard  her  say  softly,  "  all 
is  well,  dear — all  is  well.    Joscelyn's  brother 
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hath  saved  you.  Do  you  hear,  Clemency  ? 
There  is  naught  to  fear.  Joscelyn's  brother 
is  taking  care  of  us." 

"  Is  it  Dick  ? "  she  asked,  eagerly. 

"Ay/'  he  said,  coming  forward  so  that 
she  could  see  him.  "  We  last  met  at 
Gloucester,  did  we  not  ?  I  did  not  at  once 
recognise  you." 

Indeed,  the  contrast  between  the  lovely, 
happy-looking  bride  who  had  talked  to  him 
in  the  gabled  house,  and  this  wan,  agonised 
woman  whom  he  had  just  rescued,  was  so 
great  that  even  in  the  clear  light  of  day  he 
would  scarcely  have  known  her.  He  raised 
her  hand  to  his  lips  reverently,  and  asked 
her  if  she  would  not  let  him  help  her  back 
into  the  house.  But  at  the  suggestion  all 
her  memories  of  the  awful  scene  through 
which  she  had  passed  returned. 

"  Not  in  there  !  "  she  pleaded.  "  I  cannot ! 
I  cannot !  " 

"  Our  coach  stands  in  the  yard,"  said 
Hester.  "  Would  it  not  be  better  if  you 
rested  there  ?  " 

And  Clemency  hailed  the  idea  with  such 
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relief  that  Dick  promptly  carried  her  from 
the  porch  and  laid  her  gently  down  on  the 
cushions  of  the  capacious  travelling  carriage. 
Just  then  Charlotte  hurried  back  breath- 
lessly from  her  fruitless  errand,  and  leaving 
her  in  attendance  on  her  mistress,  Dick 
returned  to  the  inn,  eager  to  know  what 
had  happened.  The  parlour  door  now  stood 
open ;  his  companion,  Major  Grey,  was 
talking  beside  the  hearth  to  the  landlord, 
while  two  of  the  men  who  had  been  in 
attendance  on  them  bent  over  the  prostrate 
figure  of  the  fanatic.  Dick  saw  that  they 
were  straightening  his  limbs  and  closing 
his  eyes. 

"  Is  he  dead  ?  "  he  asked,  in  an  awed  voice, 
shuddering  a  little  as  he  remembered  the 
look  he  had  last  seen  on  the  Puritan's  face. 

"  We  offered  him  quarter,"  said  Major 
Grey,  "if  he  would  yield  quietly  and  be 
made  prisoner,  but  he  refused,  and  fought 
as  though  he  were  possessed.  His  last 
conscious  word  was  an  imprecation  on  you. 
How  came  he  to  know  your  name  ? " 

"  More  likely  he  cursed  my  brother,"  said 
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Dick,  telling  the  Major  of  the  strange  chance 
by  which  he  had  been  able  to  save  his  sister- 
in-law,  and  of  the  anxiety  which  they  were 
still  undergoing  on  Joscelyn's  account. 

"  If  she  be  fit  to  travel  further  to-night," 
he  added,  "  I  have  a  great  mind  to  escort 
her  as  far  as  Farnham  myself,  instead  of 
journeying  to  Shortell." 

"You  will  be  running  some  risk  if  you 
do,"  said  the  Major,  "  for  Farnham  is  still 
in  Waller's  hands.  However,  you  Hey- 
worths  do  not  stick  at  a  trifle,  and  with  a 
foe  as  honourable  as  AValler  you  will  doubt- 
less be  allowed  to  pass  in  such  an  emergency. 
There  remains  only  the  duty  of  burying  this 
villain  who  hath  gone  to  his  account.  Stay, 
there  is  that  pretty  damsel  at  the  door ;  she 
had  best  not  see  the  body." 

Dick  hurried  forward,  but  it  was  too  late. 
Hester  stood  in  the  doorway,  gazing  with 
dilated  eyes  at  the  corpse  of  Original  Sin. 

"  Is  he  dead  ?  "  she  faltered.  "  Clemency 
sent  me  to  beg  that  you  would  not  harm 
him  ;  she  thinks  he  was  distraught." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Major,  "  he  was  in  his 
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right  senses,  my  dear,  but  since  lie  refused 
quarter  and  would  not  be  made  prisoner, 
we  were  forced  to  fight  him,  and  he  has  met 
his  end,  perchance  an  easier  death  than  he 
deserved.     He  suffered  little." 

Hester  had  gripped  fast  hold  of  Dick's 
hand.  For  some  moments  she  did  not  stir, 
but  presently,  to  their  surprise,  she  drew 
forth  from  her  housewife  a  little  pair  of 
scissors,  and,  crossing  the  room,  bent  over 
the  body  of  her  tutor,  with  some  difficulty 
cutting  off  a  piece  of  his  short,  dark  hair. 

"  His  mother  loves  him  very  dearly,"  she 
said,  looking  up  at  Dick.  "  I  will  take 
this  home  to  her,  and  of  the  rest  she  need 
never  know." 

The  men  glanced  at  each  other,  but  did 
not  speak. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

Then  come,  my  faithful  consort,  joyne  with  me 
In  this  good  fight,  and  my  true  helper  be  ! 
Cheer  me  when  sad,  advise  me  when  I  stray  ; 
Let  us  be  each  the  other's  guide  and  stay. 
Be  your  Lord's  guardian.     Give  joynt  aide  and  due  ; 
Help  him  when  falne  :  rise  when  he  helpeth  you. 
That  so  we  may  not  onely  one  flesh  bee, 
But  in  one  spirit  and  one  will  agree. 

Henry  Yaughax. 

Dick  was  far  too  chivalrous  to  leave  any 
women  in  so  forlorn  a  plight,  even  had 
they  had  no  special  claim  upon  his  own 
care  and  protection.  With  his  aid  they 
went  on  as  quickly  as  might  be  to  Guild- 
ford, rested  a  few  hours  at  the  White  Hart, 
and  at  sunrise  started  for  Farnham,  since 
Charlotte  was  persuaded  that  it  would  be 
safer  to  humour  Clemency,  whose  sole  idea 
was  to  reach  her  husband  with  all  speed. 
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Major  Grey  had  rightly  said,  however,  that 
there  might  be  risk  in  actually  entering 
Farnham.  No  sooner  had  they  crossed  the 
Hog's  Back,  and  descended  into  the  valley 
where  lay  the  little  town  encircled  by  hop- 
gardens, now  brown  and  bare-looking,  than 
the  young  Cavalier  was  challenged  by  the 
Parliamentary  sentinels.  He  had  no  pass 
to  show,  and  it  was  very  clear  to  him  that 
the  officer  to  whom  he  appealed  did  not 
believe  a  word  of  his  story. 

"  You  can  do  what  you  please  with  me," 
he  said,  finding  remonstrances  of  no  avail  ; 
"  all  I  ask  is  that  you  will  not  farther 
alarm  Alistress  Heyworth,  but  permit  her 
to  go  quietly  to  the  Bush  Inn." 

"  We  have  no  quarrel  with  ladies,"  said 
the  officer,  coldly  ;  "  but  I  will  not  permit  a 
malignant  to  pass.  You,  sir,  must  be  taken 
to  the  castle." 

Dick  shruowd  his  shoulders. 

"  As  you  will,"  he  said,  indifferently  ;  "  so 
that  I  get  speech  of  Sir  William  Waller, 
I  care  not  what  you  do  with  me.  Permit 
me  just  one  word  with  my  sister." 
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He  rode  forward  to  the  coach,  and  dis- 
mounting, spoke  a  few  cheering  words  to 
the  travellers. 

"All  will  be  well,"  he  said;  "I  shall 
ride  direct  to  the  castle,  and  send  word 
about  Joscelyn  to  you  at  the  Bush  with 
all  speed ;  'tis  one  of  the  best  inns  on  the 
road,  and  you  will  find  a  good-natured 
landlady  to  care  for  you." 

Clemency  thanked  him  faintly,  but  seemed 
too  much  exhausted  to  realise  things  very 
clearly.  It  was  grey-eyed  Hester  who 
turned  to  him  with  troubled  looks  and 
anxious  inquiries. 

"And  you,  sir?"  she  asked.  "What 
said  yonder  officer  in  so  churlish  a  tone 
about  maliomants  ?  " 

o 

Dick  made  a  warning  gesture,  and  she 
dared  ask  no  more  lest  Clemency  should 
take  alarm ;  but  she  bent  forward,  and 
slipping  her  cold  hand  into  his,  gave  his 
fingers  a  little  grateful  pressure,  which  sent 
him  off  in  excellent  spirits,  and  with  an 
expression  of  content  which  sat  strangely 
on  the  face  of  a  prisoner. 
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Thinking  often  of  the  far  more  wretched 
clay  when  Joscelyn  had  been  the  prisoner 
and  he  had  been  an  unwilling  escort,  he 
rode  up  the  castle  hill  and  followed  his 
captor  into  the  presence  of  Waller,  who 
received  him  courteously  and  listened  to 
his  story  with  much  interest. 

"  I  had  thought  the  fellow  meant  to 
assassinate  me,"  he  said,  when  Dick  paused, 
"  for  as  I  was  comino*  through  one  of  the 
passages  with  your  brother,  he  set  upon  us 
and  did  his  best  to  kill  Captain  Heyworth, 
who  it  now  seems  clear  must  have  crossed 
his  path  in  love.  The  villain  is  dead,  you 
say? 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Dick.  "  We  were  but 
just  in  time  to  save  the  lady,  whom  I  bore 
from  the  inn,  and  my  comrade  fought  it 
out  with  the  traitor.  Was  my  brother 
wounded  by  him  ?  " 

"  Well-nigh  strangled  ;  we  had  much 
ado  to  bring  him  to  life  again,"  said  Sir 
William ;  "  but  you  had  best  see  him  at 
once,  and  lose  no  time  in  taking  him  to 
his  wife.     I  will  write  you  a  pass  that  will 
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make  you  free  to  leave  the  town  when 
you  please.  An  affair  such  as  this  breaks 
down  all  differences  of  party." 

Dick  thanked  him  and  withdrew,  an 
officer  escorting  him  to  the  very  room  over 
the  entrance  where  Denham  had  led  him 
to  a  very  different  interview  eighteen  months 
before.  Joscelyn's  astonishment  at  seeing 
his  brother,  his  delight  at  finding  that  Dick 
was  not  a  prisoner,  his  fierce  wrath  when 
he  learnt  of  Original's  treachery,  all  served 
to  drive  away  any  recollections  of  the  pain 
and  languor  which  he  had  been  enduring 
since  his  encounter,  partly  from  the  rough 
handling  of  his  throat,  but  chiefly  from  the 
disturbance  of  his  old  Lansdown  wound. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  fiery  energy 
that  seemed  capable  of  anything,  and 
borrowing  the  horse  which  belonged  to 
Dick's  captor,  rode  with  his  brother  down 
Castle  Street  at  a  pace  which  made  people 
stand  still  to  look  at  them.  The  Bush, 
where  he  had  once  been  thankful  to  buy 
a  supper  of  bread  and  cheese  with  Rosa- 
mond's pence,  seemed  little  changed  since 
VOL.  III.  k 
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that  night  long  ago.  Its  square  courtyard, 
its  wooden  galleries,  and  air  of  cheerful 
welcome  were  in  themselves  reassuring,  and 
Joscelyn,  catching  sight  of  the  kindly-faced 
landlady,  felt  a  momentary  relief  from  his 
torturing  anxiety. 

"  This  way,  sir/'  she  said,  beckoning 
him  forward.  "Your  good  lady  will  do 
well  enough  now  you  have  come,  never 
fear." 

And  indeed  the  good  woman's  words 
seemed  true,  for  Clemency,  who  had  been 
carried  up-stairs  more  dead  than  alive, 
revived  at  the  first  sound  of  her  husband's 
voice,  waking  in  a  very  heaven  of  peace 
to  find  his  strong  arm  round  her,  his  blue 
eyes  gazing  as  it  seemed  into  her  very 
soul. 

Charlotte  stole  away  quietly  into  the  ad- 
joining room,  fain  to  admit  to  herself  that 
every  bone  in  her  body  ached  with  the 
weary  journey,  and  the  extreme  anxiety  she 
had  suffered.  For  once  in  her  life  the  good 
soul  felt  utterly  despondent.  Of  the  death 
of   Original    Smith    she    scarcely    dared    to 
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think,  and  the  future  of  her  young  mistress 
seemed  to  her  over-tired  brain  hopelessly- 
dark  and  lowering.  Troubles  seemed  to 
press  her  in  on  every  side,  and  Charlotte 
had  never  been  nearer  breaking  down  into 
a  fit  of  irrepressible  weeping,  when,  happen- 
ing to  glance  from  the  window  into  the 
pleasant  garden  of  the  inn,  she  changed 
her  mind  and  began  to  laugh  instead. 

"  Well,"  she  thought  to  herself,  her 
whole  face  radiant  with  smiles,  "  to  think 
that  good  should  come  of  such  a  sore  mis- 
fortune as  this !  He  be  as  well-spoken 
a  young  gentleman  as  ever  I  set  eyes  on, 
and  one  after  Sir  Robert's  own  heart  save 
for  his  being  a  King's  man.  For  the  matter 
of  that  there's  always  something  to  put  up 
with.  And  belike  the  war  will  soon  end, 
and  we  shall  have  another  wedding  at  the 
Court  House  !  Only  to  think  of  it !  And 
me,  faithless  woman  that  I  am,  thinking 
only  last  Lord's  day  that  there  would  be 
no  men  left  to  wed  my  bonny  ladies  after 
such  a  deal  of  fighting  !  " 

And   Charlotte,    more    refreshed    by    the 
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sight  of  a  living  love-story  than  by  the 
strongest  cordial  that  could  have  been  given 
her,  sank  down  into  a  comfortable  arm- 
chair and  relapsed  into  a  happy  dream, 
wherein  the  weaving  of  Hester's  wedding 
linen  occupied  a  prominent  place. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  sheltered  alleys  beside 
the  bowling-green,  Hester  and  Dick  paced 
to  and  fro  unmindful  of  the  cold  March 
wind,  unmindful  of  wars  and  divisions,  Dick 
ardently  declaring  his  love,  and  Hester 
fully  persuaded  in  her  mind  that  their 
gallant  helper  was  the  one  man  in  the 
whole  world  for  whom  she  could  leave 
home  and  kindred  with  Eebekah's  cheerful 
alacrity. 

Hester  was  not  so  well  versed  in  French 
romances  as  Mistress  Anne  Barrington  ;  she 
had  no  notion  of  saying  anything  but  the 
simple  truth  when  Dick  begged  that  at  the 
close  of  the  war  he  might  come  to  Sir 
Kobert  Neal  to  ask  her  hand  if  the  King's 
cause  should  triumph. 

"  Nay,"  she  said,  quietly,  "  I  will  not 
have  that  condition  thrown  in.     But  rather 
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will  ask  you  to  see  my  grandfather  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  whichever  way  the  tide 
turns." 

"  Alas,"  said  Dick,  "  you  do  not  under- 
stand that  if  the  King  does  not  prevail  1 
shall  be  ruined,  and  in  no  position  to  ask 
you  to  wed  me." 

But  quiet  Hester  firmly  held  to  what 
she  had  said,  and  would  on  no  account 
allow  him  to  kiss  her  until  he  had  vowed  to 
come  to  the  Court  House  whether  conquered 
or  triumphant.  So  he  promised,  and  won 
the  kiss,  and  Hester  ran  back  to  the  inn  in 
a  tumult  of  happiness,  trying  to  scold  her- 
self for  being  happy  at  such  a  tragic  time, 
but  finding  it  a  wonderful  relief  to  tell  her 
tale  to  the  faithful  nurse  who  had  done 
so  much  for  her  ever  since  her  babyhood. 

"  Be  patient,  my  dear,"  said  Charlotte. 
"  The  war  cannot  last  for  ever,  and  since 
we  shall  assuredly  be  kept  here  for  some 
time,  your  sister  being  unfit  to  travel,  I 
will  borrow  a  spinning-wheel,  and  we  will 
set  to  work ;  for  there  is  no  saying  when 
a  fresh  store  of  linen  may  be  needed  ! " 
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The  three  women  had  sore  need  of  some 
fresh  interest  to  distract  their  minds  during 
the  month  that  followed.  Dick  snatched 
two  more  interviews  with  Hester  before 
returning  to  Lord  Hopton  at  Winchester, 
and  Joscelyn  was  able  to  pay  them  constant 
visits  until  just  before  Lady-day,  when 
Waller's  forces  left  Farnham.  Never  had 
he  felt  more  despondent,  poor  fellow,  than 
on  the  day  when  they  set  out  to  West 
Meon.  The  active  work  for  which,  since 
the  siege  of  Arundel,  he  had  been  long-in  £ 
had  at  last  come,  but  he  was  leaving  his 
wife  at  the  time  of  all  others  when  she  most 
needed  him,  and  he  was  marching  to  an 
almost  certain  encounter  with  Dick  ;  Dick, 
whose  death  would  mean  now  not  merely 
his  own  bitter  grief,  but  the  shipwreck 
of  Hester's  happiness.  Yet,  perhaps,  he 
was  less  to  be  pitied  than  the  sad-hearted 
women  at  the  Bush,  who  waited  through 
those  spring  days  with  an  agonising  desire 
for  news.  At  length,  on  the  30th  March, 
came  tidings  of  a  great  victory  gained  by 
Waller  over  the  Royalists  at  Cheriton,  and 
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the  next  day  old  Barnaby,  the  gatekeeper  at 
Short  ell,  arrived  at  the  inn.  He  could  give 
them  no  details  of  the  battle,  but  handed 
them  a  letter  from  Rosamond,  and  a  scrap  of 
paper  which  had  been  brought  to  the  Manor 
by  his  son,  the  groom  rescued  by  Joscelyn 
at  Edge  Hill.  Clemency  with  trembling 
hands  unfolded  her  husband's  hastily- 
scrawled  note.  There  were  but  half-a- 
dozen  lines,  yet  they  took  a  great  load 
of  anxiety  from  her  mind. 

"Dear  Heart, — God  hath  granted  us  a 
victory  at  Cheriton,  which  will  assuredly 
hasten  the  coming  of  peace.  I  have  certain 
tidings  through  Robin,  the  groom,  of  the 
well-being  of  my  father  and  brothers,  and 
am  myself  safe  and  unharmed.  We 
press  on  to  Winchester  with  all  speed. 
Have    a   care  of  yourself,  sweet  wife,  and 

send    me   word "      Here    the    sentence 

broke  off  abruptly,  and  Clemency,  eagerly 
opening  the  second  letter,  found  a  very  ill- 
spelt  and  curiously-written  note  from 
Rosamond. 
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"  Dear  Sistir,"  it  began,  "  Eobbin  rode 
here  at  midnite  with  tydings  that  my  father 
and  Dick  and  Jervis  is  escaped  to  Basing, 
they  got  no  woonds,  and  sayd  they  sore 
Joscelyn  and  he  was  well  and  fort  galantly. 
This  was  sayd  in  their  message  to  my 
mother.  Eobbin  came  unawairs  upon  Jos- 
celyn at  Alresford,  witch  was  taken  by  Sir 
W.  Waller  when  left  by  the  King's  traps  ; 
he  had  but  a  fue  minnits  to  rite  yu,  and  air 
he  was  ended  was  forced  to  set  out  with  the 
army  to  Winchester.  Eobbin  sayd  he  had 
got  no  woond  in  the  battel.  Nort  but  cold 
and  stiffniss  from  lying  in  the  damp  feelds 
of  nites.  I  pray  yu  pardon  this  leter  from 
your  sistir  hoo  wood  fain  see  yu  if  she  was 
aloud. — Eosamond  Hey  worth." 

After  that,  messengers  frequently  passed 
through  the  town  with  letters  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  this  way  they  heard  of  Waller's 
successes  at  Winchester,  Andover,  Salisbury, 
and  Christchurch.  But  as  usual  the  con- 
queror's triumph  was  marred  by  the  conduct 
of  the  trained  bands,  who  steadily  refused 
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to  push  on  into  Dorsetshire,  and  insisted  on 
returning  to  London. 

Thus  it  happened  that  on  the  12th  of 
April  Joscelyn  once  more  crossed  the  court- 
yard of  the  Bush  at  Farnham.  Striding 
up  the  outer  staircase,  he  came  upon  Char- 
lotte in  the  gallery,  and  was  at  once  set  at 
rest  by  her  beaming  face. 

"  Let  me  but  just  prepare  my  mistress, 
sir,"  she  said.  "  Maybe  the  joy  would  be 
overmuch  for  her." 

"Go  in  with  your  face  like  that,  Char- 
lotte," he  said,  laughing,  "  and  she  will 
know  all  at  a  glance." 

Charlotte  bustled  down  the  gallery,  and  a 
minute  later,  Joscelyn,  his  patience  wholly 
exhausted,  followed  her  into  the  wainscoted 
room  which  he  had  so  often  pictured  to 
himself.  There,  in  the  daintiest  of  lying-in 
caps,  her  pale  face  radiant  with  happiness, 
lay  Clemency,  and  nestled  up  to  her  he 
caught  sight  of  the  tiniest,  dark,  downy 
head  he  had  ever  seen. 

"  'Tis  a  little  son,"  she  said,  when  they 
had  leisure  for  words. 
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"  When  ?  "  questioned  Joscelyn,  still 
breathless  with  the  relief  and  surprise. 

"  Well,  dear  heart,"  said  Clemency,  laugh- 
ing, "  he  narrowly  escaped  being  born  on 
All  Fools'  day,  but  Charlotte  vows  that  the 
bellman  had  cried  midnight,  so  we  will 
take  her  word  that  'twas  the  second  day  of 
April.  'Twas  within  thirty  hours  of  my 
getting  your  letter  through  old  Barnaby, 
which  arrived  in  good  time  to  comfort 
me." 

"  That  hasty  note,"  cried  Joscelyn,  remem- 
bering with  a  pang  how  little  it  had  con- 
tained. "  I  felt  such  an  oaf  after  the  fight 
was  over,  and  before  I  had  writ  half-a-dozen 
lines  the  drums  beat  to  arms,  and  I  had  to 
see  about  getting  Eobin  safely  past  the 
sentinels  before  we  set  off  to  Winchester. 
My  sweet  life  !  had  I  but  known  how  it  was 
with  you  !  " 

"  Your  son  will  be  jealous,"  said  Clemency. 
"  You  must  spare  some  of  your  kisses  for 
him,  sir." 

Joscelyn  looked  with  loving  pride  at  the 
tiny  infant,  but  seemed  in  mortal  terror  of 
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dropping  it  when  Clemency  put  it  in  his 
arms. 

"  You  are  sure  it  is  large  enough  ?  "  he 
asked,  as  though  astounded  that  a  perfect 
specimen  of  humanity  could  exist  in  so 
small  a  compass,  and  wondering  secretly 
whether  his  son's  head  could  be  compared 
in  size  with  a  large  orange  or  a  small  cocoa- 

©  © 

nut. 

Clemency  laughed  with  delight  to  see  the 
mixture  of  boyish  astonishment  and  fatherly 
pride  with  which  he  regarded  his  child, 
and  for  some  time  their  happiness  was  too 
perfect  to  admit  of  a  single  thought  of  the 
wTar. 

By  and  by,  however,  they  remembered 
Hester,  and  began  to  speak  of  Dick's  safety. 

Joscelvn  could   give  no  later  account  than 

j  © 

that  brought  by  Robin  the  groom  to  Shor- 
tell,  but  he  insisted  on  fetching  Hester  to 

tell  her  how  he  had  caught  sight  of  Dick  at 

©         © 

Cheriton,  and  the  girl  found  no  small  com- 
fort in  listening  to  all  that  he  had  to  say  of 
the  battle. 

She  sat  beside  the  wood  fire  while  Char- 
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lotte  rocked  the  baby's  cradle  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hearth,  and  Joscelyn,  sitting  at 
the  bedside  with  Clemency's  white  face 
pillowed  on  the  orange  scarf  that  crossed 
his  breast,  answered  their  eager  questions. 

"  We  had  just  reached  West  Meon,"  he 
said,  "  when  tidings  came  that  Prince  Eupert 
had  relieved  Newark,  which  greatly  damped 
our  spirits.  Then,  to  make  matters  worse, 
my  Lord  Forth  contrived  to  get  possession 
of  Alresford  on  the  London  road  before  we 
could  reach  it.  We  spent  two  nights  in  a 
field  by  my  Lady  Stukely's  house  nigh  upon 
Cheriton,  and  often  did  we  wish  to  be  with- 
in its  walls,  for  the  ground  was  like  a 
sponge,  and  cold  comfort  was  ours,  I  assure 
you. 

"  'Twas  there  you  took  the  cold  Eobin 
spoke  of  to  Kosamond,"  said   Clemency. 

"Ay,  and  some  of  the  enemy  were  no 
better  off.  So  near  to  us  were  they  that 
the  sentinels  could  hear  each  other  speak. 
You  would  have  laughed  to  see  us  when  we 
woke  in  the  morning,  stiff  as  boards  most  of 
us,  and   with   good  prospect  of  taking  my 
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Lord  Forth 's  malady,  the  gout.  After  a 
day  of  skirmishing,  in  which  the  enemy  had 
ever  the  advantage,  'twas  actually  decided 
to  retreat.  But  the  murmurs  of  many  of 
us,  and  the  stout  persistence  of  Captain 
Birch,  who  maintained  that  our  '  extremity 
was  God's  opportunity,'  made  Sir  William 
Waller  change  his  mind.  And  in  the  mist 
and  darkness  we  contrived,  by  God's  grace, 
to  advance  and  take  possession  of  Cheriton 
Wood." 

"  Were  you  there  ?  "  asked  Clemency. 

"  No,  when  day  dawned,  we  of  the  cavalry 
— against  the  customary  plan — were  set  in 
the  forefront,  not  on  the  wings.  We  were 
on  a  sort  of  common  that  went  among  the 
country-folk,  I  was  told,  by  the  name  of 
East  Down  ;  'twas  below  the  wood  at  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  and  early  in  the  day 
was  rilled  with  mist  like  the  valley  of  Bath 
before  the  battle  of  Lansdown.  'Twas  a 
strange  sig;ht  as  the  mist  lifted  to  see  on 
our  left  the  river  gleaming  in  the  sun,  and 
the  squat  tower  of  Tichborne  Church  as 
peaceful-looking  as  a  picture,  while  straight 
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in  front  of  us  was  the  enemy — among  them, 
as  I  well  knew,  my  own  kinsfolk." 

"  Had  you  long  to  wait  ?  "  asked  Hester. 

"  The  waiting  always  seems  long.  The 
battle  began  with  a  desperate  attack  on  Cher- 
iton  Wood  by  Hopton's  men  ;  they  cleared 
it,  and  'twas  thought  they  would  pursue 
their  advantage  in  that  quarter,  but  they 
paused,  and  no  one  knows  how  the  day 
would  have  gone  with  us  had  not  a  gallant 
Cavalier,  too  impetuous  it  seems  to  obey 
orders,  charged  with  his  men  down  into  the 
valley.  Poor  fellow  !  he  died  bravely,  but 
his  rash  act  gave  us  the  victory,  though  for 
a  time  they  that  followed  to  rescue  him 
drove  us  back.  Sir  William  Waller  had  a 
narrow  escape,  being  at  one  time  shut  off 
from  all  but  three  of  his  men.  I  never  saw 
him  look  more  gallant  than  at  that  time, 
charging  as  he  did  without  his  head-piece." 

"  Was  it  then  that  you  saw  Dick  ?  "  asked 
Clemency. 

"Nay,  'twas  much  later,"  he  replied. 
"  For  three  hours  the  struggle  was  des- 
perate ;  the   Eoyalists   made  many  gallant 
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charges  and  fought  with  great  courage,  but 
we  were  able  to  hold  the  opening  of  a 
narrow  lane,  down  which  their  troops  were 
forced  to  come,  and  in  the  end  Sir  Arthur 
Hazlerigg  contrived  to  push  in  his  men 
betwixt  the  Eoyalist  forces.  'Twas  just 
before  then  that  I  caught  sight  of  my  father 
and  Dick  in  the  lane." 

He  broke  off  for  a  moment,  as  though 
the  picture  came  before  him  with  painful 
clearness.  Clemency  raised  his  hand  to  her 
lips  tenderly. 

"They  saw  you  too,"  she  said,  "and 
sent  word  home  that  you  fought  most 
gallantly." 

"  I  never  came  nearer  to  throwing  down 
my  sword,"  said  Joscelyn,  with  a  break  in 
his  voice,  "  but,  by  God's  grace,  we  each  did 
our  duty,  and  soon  they  were  forced  to 
retreat  and  the  battle  was  over.  Once  in 
the  last  charge  I  heard  Dick's  voice  shout- 
ing their  watchword,  which  that  day  wras 
one  wre  often  use,  '  God  and  the  Cause ' ; 
and  as  they  were  forced  to  turn,  my  father 
cried  out  passionately  to  his  men  :    '  Face 
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them  !  face  them  ! '  But  'twas  of  no  avail, 
they  were  utterly  routed  and  fled  crying, 
'  The  kingdom's  lost !  '  " 

"  What  was  your  field  word  that  day  ?  " 
asked  Clemency. 

"  Our  last  one  was  a  prayer — '  Jesus  bless 
us  ! '  and  I  never  saw  the  men  fight  more 
gallantly.  I  heard  one  of  Hopton's  officers 
swear  that  the  devil  was  in  the  Eoundheads, 
they  were  such  firemen  !  " 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  few  minutes ; 
Clemency  looked  at  her  little  son,  and 
wondered  whether  his  father's  suffering 
would  be  the  purchase-money  paid  for  his 
peace  and  safety,  or  whether  he  too  would 
be  called  at  some  later  time  to  take  his 
share  in  the  struggle  for  liberty.  How 
strangely  must  those  field  words  have  rung 
out  upon  the  cold  March  air !  And  how 
well  she  could  fancy  her  husband's  noble 
face  with  its  stern  mouth  and  wistful  eyes, 
as  he  resolutely  pressed  on  in  the  fight, 
praying  for  Christ's  blessing  on  the  right, 
praying  too,  doubtless,  for  the  safety  of 
those  whom  he  loved. 
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"Was  that  your  last  sight  of  Dick  and 
your  father  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  but  later  on,  as  you 
know,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in 
with  Eobin,  the  groom,  and  heard  that  they 
had  ridden  off  in  the  direction  of  Basing.  I 
chanced  to  be  sent  with  some  of  the  men  in 
charge  of  certain  prisoners  that  were  severely 
wrounded ;  Sir  William  Waller  was  anxious 
to  show  all  courtesy  to  Sir  Edward  Stawell, 
who  had  fallen  into  our  hands  after  a  most 
desperate  attempt  to  aid  Sir  Henry  Bard, 
the  one  that  I  told  you  charged  with  such 
rashness  against  orders.  At  Alresford  we 
made  hasty  arrangements  for  Sir  Edward's 
comfort.  The  house  where  he  had  quartered 
had,  however,  been  burnt  down  by  his  own 
party  when  they  left  the  place,  and  the 
whole  of  Alresford  would  have  been  burnt 
had  not  our  men  contrived  to  put  out  the 
fire  after  four  or  five  houses  were  destroyed. 
'Twas  then,  just  as  I  had  got  the  wounded 
prisoners  such  aid  as  was  possible,  that  in 
the  smoke,  and  smother  near  the  burnt 
quarter  I  chanced  on  Eobin,  who  had  doffed 

VOL.  III.  L 
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his  red  ribbon  and  hoped  to  get  through  our 
men  unheeded,  and  carry  news  of  my  father's 
safety  to  Shortell.  I  had  five  minutes  to 
write  and  that  was  all." 

"  You  think  they  reached  Basing  in 
safety  ?  "  asked  Hester. 

"Ay;  they  retreated  in  good  order,  and 
we  could  gain  no  further  advantage.  You 
may  feel  at  rest  as  to  Dick.  Indeed,  this 
victory  may,  they  trust,  prove  a  turning- 
point  in  the  war.  Before  it,  as  my  Lord 
Essex  said  in  his  Remonstrance  to  the  Lords 
the  other  day,  '  there  was  but  a  step  be- 
tween us  and  death,  and — what  is  worse — 
slavery.'  But  now  the  King's  plans  are 
wholly  upset,  and  'tis  little  likely  he  will 
a^ain  trouble  these  south-eastern  counties. 
If  only  we  be  furnished  with  an  army  that, 
as  Sir  William  Waller  saith,  is  not  taken  to 
pieces  perpetually,  and  is  paid  with  regu- 
larity, there  will  soon  be  an  end  of  our 
miseries." 

"Tis  scarce  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
soldiers  refuse  to  go  forward  when  there  is 
neither    food    nor    pay,"    said    Clemency ; 
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"  and  methinks  the  officers  are  even  worse 
off." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Joscelyn  ;  "  did  we 
depend  on  our  pay  we  should  all  of  us  have 
starved  long  since.  As  a  captain  of  horse  I 
should  get  nine  guineas  a  week,  but  in  all 
the  time  I  have  served  we  have  had  but 
five  weeks'  pay ;  and  two  days  since  I  parted 
with  my  last  sixpence  to  Major  Eigby,  who 
was  fain  to  borrow  money  to  pay  for  the 
shoeing  of  his  horse  !  " 

Thus  in  talk  over  past  difficulties,  in  eager 
plans  for  a  happy  future  when  peace  should 
have  been  won,  and  in  restful  enjoyment  of 
their  present  bliss,  the  time  passed  on.  The 
very  knowledge  that  this  bright  interval 
must  of  necessity  be  brief  seemed  to  heighten 
its  value,  and  in  the  end  they  were  given  a 
longer  time  together  than  they  had  dared  to 
hope  for.  Very  happy  were  their  memories 
of  the  old  Bush  Inn  ;  of  its  pleasant  garden, 
where  in  the  sunny  spring  days  Clemency 
took  her  first  walk  on  her  husband's  arm  ; 
of  the  little  sheltered  arbour  where  together 
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they  spent  so  many  hours  ;  and  of  the  bowl- 
ing-green where  they  watched  Charlotte 
carrying  the  baby  to  and  fro  with  Hester  in 
attendance,  her  thoughts  divided  between 
the  absent  lover  and  the  little  nephew  whom 
she  almost  worshipped. 

Joscelyn  was  able  to  get  a  few  days'  leave 
at  the  beginning  of  May  in  order  to  escort 
them  back  to  Katterham  ;  but  before  quitting 
Farnham  he  took  his  child  to  the  old  church, 
where  at  the  beginnino;  of  the  war  he  had 
been  forced  to  give  up  his  sword  to  Sir  John 
Denham,  and  had  heard  his  father  disown 
him.  Brighter  days  had  dawned  since  then, 
even  though  the  war  still  raged,  and  it  was 
with  thankfulness  and  hope  that  they  saw 
little  Tom  christened,  naming  him  after  old 
Sir  Thomas,  and  longing  for  the  time  when 
the  land  should  be  at  rest  and  households 
no  more  divided. 

The  return  to  Katterham  was  too  much 
shadowed  by  the  near  approach  of  the  leave- 
taking  to  be  altogether  happy.  Yet  the 
delight  of  showing  the  child  to  Sir  Robert 
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and  to  Mrs.  Ursula  was  great,  and  her 
husband's  infectious  high  spirits  buoyed 
Clemency  up  until  the  actual  parting- 
came. 

"  1  shall  fight  with  twice  the  zeal  now 
that  I  have  both  wife  and  child  to  defend  ! " 
said  Joscelyn,  as  he  was  about  to  start. 

But  Mrs.  Ursula,  who  was  touched  and 
amused  to  find  how  deftly  he  had  learnt  to 
carry  little  Tom,  saw  his  lip  quiver  as  he 
handed  the  infant  back  to  Charlotte,  and 
turned  to  them  with  hasty,  almost  wordless 
farewells. 

Charlotte's  tears  came  down  in  a  shower 
as  the  young  husband  and  wife  went  out 
to  the  door  hand  in  hand  ;  she  begged  Mrs. 
Ursula,  in  whom  she  had  great  faith,  not  to 
leave  her  mistress  alone,  but  no  one  dared 
to  intrude  on  those  last  few  moments. 

Clemency,  pale  as  death,  could  not  trust 
herself  to  speak,  could  only  cling  to  Joscelyn, 
as,  whispering  tender  words  of  endearment, 
he  caught  her  in  his  arms  in  a  last  embrace ; 
then,  tearing  himself  away  aud  strangling  a 
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sob  in  his  throat,  lie  marched  across  the 
courtyard,  his  head  a  little  more  erect  than 
usual,  his  face  sad  and  stern  as  it  had  been 
when  he  made  the  last  charge  at  Cheriton. 
Clemency  watched  him  as  he  approached  the 
inner  gate,  and  the  same  deadly  fear  for  his 
safety  which  had  first  taught  her  that  she 
loved  returned  now  with  tenfold  power  and 
clutched  at  her  heart.  For  a  moment  the 
longing  to  call  him  back,  to  implore  him 
for  her  sake  not  to  risk  his  life,  was  almost 
irresistible.  But  her  eye  chanced  to  fall  on 
the  York  and  Lancaster  rose-bush  twining 
round  the  gate-post,  the  first  green  leaves 
just  unfolding.  There  flashed  into  her  mind 
a  vision  of  John  Hampden's  face  on  the 
summer  evening  long  ago  when  she  had 
sung  to  him,  and  the  thought  of  the  dead 
patriot  nerved  her  heart.  Cost  what  it 
might  she  would  be  true  to  the  country,  and 
as  Joscelyn,  having  mounted  Latimer,  turned 
to  wave  a  last  farewell,  her  face  lighted  up 
with  a  brave,  cheering  smile  which  lived  on 
in  his  heart  for  many  a  day. 
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It  was  only  when  she  bad  caught  the  last 
possible  glimpse  of  her  husband  that  her 
powers  utterly  failed.  Bursting  into  a  pas- 
sion of  tears,  she  fell  on  Mrs.  Ursula's 
neck,  sobbing  as  though  her  heart  would 
break. 

"  Dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Ursula,  tenderly, 
"  take  comfort ;  he  has  been  spared  through 
many  campaigns." 

But  Clemency  sobbed  on  with  never  a 
word  of  reply.  She  could  not  even  to 
loving  Mrs.  Ursula  speak  of  the  terrible 
conviction  that  had  gained  possession  of 
her — a  conviction  which  had  not  come  to 
torture  her  in  their  previous  partings — that 
never  again  should  she  see  her  husband 
ride  forth  from  the  door.  The  partings  at 
Gloucester  had  been  hard  enough  to  endure, 
the  leave-taking  at  Farnham  a  grievous 
strain  upon  her  self-control,  the  farewells 
spoken  on  that  threshold  of  the  Court  House 
had  always  been  very  bitter,  but  this  time 
her  brain  seemed  to  reel,  her  faith  to  vanish 
into  despair.  For  it  was  borne  in  upon 
her,   in  a  manner  inexplicable   but  wholly 
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convincing,  that  Joscelyn's  career  was  near 
its  end,  and  that  the  call  to  suffer  to  the 
uttermost,  to  yield  all  for  the  sake  of  the 
English  people  and  their  liberties,  was  now 
to  be  given. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

I  do  not  fear  to  follow  out  the  truth, 
Albeit  along  the  precipice's  edge. 
Let  us  speak  plain  :  there  is  more  force  in  names 
Than  most  men  dream  of  ;  and  a  lie  may  keep 
Its  throne  a  whole  age  longer  if  it  skulk 
Behind  the  shield  of  some  fair-seeming  name. 
Let  us  call  tyrants,  tyrants,  and  maintain 
That  only  freedom  comes  by  grace  of  God. 

Lowell. 

In  the  first  faint  light  of  Sunday  morning, 
the  27th  October,  a  considerable  body  of 
Parliamentary  troops  might  have  been 
descried  on  a  bleak  heath  in  Berkshire. 
Evidently  they  were  expecting  an  engage- 
ment to  take  place  shortly,  for  they  slept 
as  best  they  could  in  the  open  air,  each 
man  with  his  weapons  beside  him.  A  little 
removed  from  the  rest  Waller,  greatly  worn 
and  aged  by  the  vexations  of  the  summer's 
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campaign,  sat  in  close  converse  with  Crom- 
well, who  "  called  cousins "  with  him, 
though  they  were  connections  rather  than 
actual  kinsmen.  He  had  listened  during 
the  long  hours  of  the  night  to  many  a 
detail  of  Cromwell's  great  victory  at 
Marston  Moor,  and  in  low  tones  the  two 
had  discussed  the  grievous  divisions  and 
jealousies  which  threatened  to  ruin  their 
cause.  Waller  had  more  than  once  called 
to  mind  Hampden's  remark  that  Cromwell 
would  prove  the  greatest  man  in  England, 
and  wearily  impatient  of  the  half-hearted 
co-operation  of  Essex  and  Manchester,  he 
turned  with  relief  to  the  vigorous  practical 
worker  whose  genius  might  possibly  save 
the  country. 

"  There  is  a  face  I  have  somewhere  seen 
before,"  said  Cromwell,  as,  the  light  gradually 
increasing,  he  observed  at  no  great  distance 
from  Waller  a  young  officer  stretched  at  full 
length  on  the  heather. 

"  Tis  Captain  Hey  worth,  formerly  a 
cornet  in  John  Hampden's  regiment,"  said 
Waller.      "  He    hath    been   with    me    close 
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upon  two  years,  and  young  though  he  is 
hath  proved  one  of  my  best  and  most  faith- 
ful officers.  He  is  a  lad  of  very  ready  wit, 
courteous,  and  well-bred — a  great  favourite 
with  his  men,  and  the  best  hand  I  ever 
met  at  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  others  in 
adversity." 

"  I  remember  him  now,"  said  Cromwell. 
"  I  saw  him  after  Edo-e  Hill.  Methinks  David 
must  have  been  such  an  one  as  this.  He 
should,  by  rights,  have  a  fine  career  before 
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him. 

"  In  truth  he  deserves  promotion,"  said 
Waller,  "  and  may,  I  hope,  obtain  it  when 
at  length  we  get  the  new  modelled  army, 
which  since  July  I  have  implored  the  Com- 
mittee to  organize.  He  is  sober  and  God- 
fearing in  victory,  and  in  defeat  of  an  un- 
shaken zeal,  while  the  discipline  of  war 
hath  done  much  to  amend  his  natural  pride 
and  impatience  of  contradiction." 

Cromwell,  who  knew  the  oreat  straits  to 
which  Waller's  army  had  been  put  that 
summer,  and  the  disgraceful  way  in  which 
it  had  been  sacrificed,  first  by  Lord  Essex 
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and  then  by  Lord  Manchester,  marvelled  as 
he  looked  across  at  the  young  officer  to  find 
neither  bitterness  nor  dissatisfaction  in  the 
face,  which  even  in  repose  retained  some- 
thing of  its  bright,  humorous  expression, 
and  bore  no  trace  of  the  weary  war  save 
in  a  certain  hollo wness  about  the  cheeks. 
Joscelyn  was  wrapped  in  the  profound  sleep 
that  sometimes  follows  very  arduous  work  ; 
beside  him  lay  his  sword  and  helmet,  and 
the  keen  wind  blew  his  long  hair  to  aud  fro. 
and  flapped  vigorously  at  the  cloak  in  which 
he  was  enveloped  without  in  the  least  dis- 
turbing him.  A  more  perfect  picture  of 
peace  in  the  midst  of  war,  of  rest  amid 
strife,  could  not  have  been  found, 

"  Our  cousin  Hampden  had  a  quick  eye 
to  discern  men's  characters,"  said  Cromwell, 
sighing  as  he  recalled  the  genial  manner 
and  the  stimulating  friendship  of  the  dead 
patriot.  "  I  remember  now  to  have  heard 
that  Captain  Heyworth  was  with  him  at  his 
death.  I  would  fain  see  more  of  him  when 
to-day's  work  is  over.  The  man  that  can 
wear  that  look   after  nine  days'  continued 
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hard  duty  without  any  quarters  is  of  brave 
mettle.  The  sun  is  rising,  cousin  ;  'tis  time 
we  were  astir." 

Late  that  afternoon  it  chanced  that  Crom- 
well once  again  came  upon  Joscelyn  Hey- 
worth. 

After  a  desperate  struggle  the  Parlia- 
mentarians had  driven  Prince  Maurice  from 
his  strong  position  on  Speen  Hill,  and 
charging  furiously  down  into  the  valley  had 
driven  the  Royalists  out  of  the  village. 
Close  by  the  church  a  halt  had  been  made, 
and  Cromwell,  hearing  that  some  more  guns 
had  been  taken  from  the  enemy,  pressed 
forward  into  the  throng  by  the  churchyard 
wall,  and  found  himself  close  beside  Waller's 
young  captain. 

Joscelyn,  his  face  aglow,  his  eyes  bright 
with  eao-er  delio-ht,  turned  towards  him  in 
great  excitement. 

"  They  have  retaken  some  of  the  guns, 
sir,  which  my  Lord  Essex  lost  in  Cornwall. 
See  how  the  soldiers  hug  them  in  their  joy  !  " 

And  indeed  the  Puritan  soldiers,  who  had 
eagerly  longed  to  retrieve  their  honour,  were 
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shedding  tears  of  delight  at  the  capture  they 
had  been  able  to  make. 

"  Iron-huggers  !  "  muttered  a  Royalist 
prisoner,  contemptuously.  And  it  might 
have  fared  ill  with  him  had  any  but  Joscelyn 
overheard  the  remark.  The  term  tickled 
his  sense  of  humour,  and  with  a  laugh  he 
observed —     / 

"  I  would  turn  leather-hugger  could  we 
but  recapture  the  leather  guns  we  lost  at 
Cropredy." 

"Are  you  aware,  friend,  that  you  are 
wounded  ? "  said  Cromwell,  noticing  that 
blood  was  dripping  from  his  neighbour's 
right  arm. 

In  the  keen  excitement  of  taking  the 
village,  Joscelyn  had  not  even  felt  the  mus- 
ket-ball which  had  struck  him,  but  now  all 
at  once  a  strange  giddiness  seized  him  ;  the 
crowd  of  soldiers,  the  autumn  trees,  the 
little  country  church,  the  sun  sinking  in 
the  west,  all  swam  before  his  eyes  in  a  wild 
medley  ;  he  reeled  in  his  saddle  and  would 
have  fallen  had  not  Cromwell  gripped  hold 
of  him. 
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"  Ironside,"  as  lie  had  been  dubbed  by 
Prinee  Rupert  in  the  summer,  was  a  stern 
foe,  but  a  most  tender-hearted  man  ;  he 
loved  to  scatter  those  whom  he  thought  the 
Lord's  enemies  as  chaff  before  the  wind,  but 
even  in  the  haste  and  confusion  that  day  he 
found  time  to  summon  to  the  aid  of  the 
wounded  man  a  certain  barber  with  some 
knowledge  of  surgery,  who  chanced  to  be  in 
his  troop.  Of  actual  surgeons  there  was  on 
this  day  a  deplorable  dearth.  Joscelyn  was 
helped  into  the  nearest  cottage,  and  reviving 
in  a  few  minutes  he  heard  the  tramp  of  the 
troops  as  they  passed  by  and  sprang  to  his 
feet. 

"  They  are  to  press  forward  to  Newbury 
field  !  "  he  cried,  "  and  I  am  not  there  ! " 

"  Patience,  sir,"  said  the  barber ;  "  you 
have  done  good  service  and  now  must 
leave  it  to  others.  Have  the  goodness  to 
place  yourself  in  the  posture  you  were  in 
at  the  receiving  of  the  wound  ;  that  was 
the  wise  rule  of  the  o-reat  Ambroise  Pare 
many  years  since,  and  it  will  help  me  to 
search  your  wound  with  greater  ease." 
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The  ball  had  lodged  in  the  bone  of  the 
arm,  not  causing  a  fracture  but  proving 
difficult  to  remove.  Joscelyn  set  his  teeth 
hard,  and  all  the  time  looked  steadily 
through  the  open  casement,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  red  sun  as  it  sank  slowly  towards  the 
horizon,  while  from  a  little  distance  the 
sounds  of  the  strife  floated  back  to  the  quiet 
room.  He  could  almost  have  fancied  that 
he  heard  the  familiar  field  word,  "  God  our 
strength,"  shouted  by  his  own  men.  In  his 
great  suffering   the   words  rang  again  and 


again  in  his  ears. 


"  Tis  well  your  mother  can't  see  you  !  " 
said  the  woman  of  the  house,  as  with  pity- 
ing eyes  she  held  a  cup  of  water  to  his  lips. 
In  a  moment  the  whole  scene  seemed  to 
change  for  him,  and  he  was  back  once  more 
at  Shortell  Manor,  and  bis  mother,  with 
grave  looks,  was  shrinking  from  him  in 
horror  as  though  he  had  been  a  leper.  For 
the  first  time  he  winced. 

"  'Tis  well-nigh  ended,  sir,"  said  the 
barber,  deftly  dressing  the  wound.  Then, 
having    extemporised    a    sling    out    of    the 
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orange  silk  scarf,  he  hurriedly  prepared  to 
rejoin  his  comrades. 

"  Wait,"  said  Joscelyn,  gulping  clown  some 
more  water,  "  I,  too,  will  ride  forward  ;  we 
can  yet  overtake  them." 

"Nay,  sir,"  urged  the  barber,  "'twould 
be  rash  and  ill-advised.  Lie  down  yonder 
and.  keep  still,  then  perchance  you  may  be 
able  for  to-morrow's  work.  The  wound  is 
not  severe — you  may  be  fit  to  lead  your  men 
ere  long  if  you  keep  quiet." 

"  To-morrow  the  battle  will  be  over  !  "  said 
Joscelyn,  keenly  disappointed  that  he  could 
not  press  forward  for  that  last  quarter  of  a 
mile,  which  was  likely  to  prove  the  hardest 
part  of  the  day's  work. 

"  Eest,  sir,  while  you  can,"  said  the  owner 
of  the  house,  pointing  to  a  truckle  bed  in  the 
corner.  And  Joscelyn  was  fain  to  take  the 
advice.  When  the  good  woman  nervously 
insisted  on  closing;  both  casement  and  door 
he  resigned  himself  to  his  fate  and  lay  rigidly 
quiet,  watching  the  sunset  sky  turn  from 
crimson  to  gold,  from  gold  to  grey,  from 
grey  to  the  dusky  purple  of  night. 

VOL.  III.  M 
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At  last  when  his  hostess  had  quitted  the 
room  to  prepare  supper  he  dragged  himself 
up,  and  fumbling  awkwardly  at  the  latch 
with  his  left  hand  opened  the  cottage  door 
and  stepped  out  on  to  the  threshold, 
eagerly  trying  to  discover  how  the  battle 
was  going. 

©  O 

The  night  was  dark  and  windy.  Every 
now  and  then  came  a  faint  gleam  of  light  as 

©  © 

the  crescent  moon  emerged  from  behind 
swift-sailing  clouds,  and  by  this  uncertain 
glimmer  the   battle  was  still  being  waged. 

©  ©  © 

Joseelyn  leaning  against  the  doorpost  could 
see  little,  but  could  plainly  hear  the  con- 
fused uproar,  the  strange  blending  of  shouts, 
cries,  groans,  trampling  of  horse-hoofs, 
clashing  of  arms,  sharp  rattle  of  musketry, 
while  from  a  neighbouring  house  came  the 
heartrending  moans  of  a  man  dying  in 
torments. 

The  sight  of  the  village  church  and  the 
quiet  graveyard  close  by  reminded  him 
that  it  was  Sunday  evening,  and  with  some 
prickings  of  conscience  for  having  entirely 
forgotten  the  day  he  bent  his  head,  praying 
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very  earnestly  that  the  right  might  triumph, 
and  that  a  peace  founded  on  righteousness 
might  he  won  through  the  strife. 

When,  the  next  morning,  he  woke  from 
sound  sleep,  he  found  Morrison  bending 
over  him  with  an  anxious  face. 

"  What  of  the  battle  !  "  he  asked,  eagerly. 
"  What  news  do  you  bring  ?  " 

"  There  was  not  light  enough,  sir,  to 
fight  it  out  thoroughly,  and  this  morning 
;twas  discovered  that  the  King  had  stolen 
away  in  the  night  as  noiselessly  as  Sir 
William  Waller  retreated  from  Lansdown." 

"  What,"  cried  Joscelyn,  in  dismay, 
"  they  let  the  entire  army  give  us  the  slip  I 
But  there  is  to  be  a  pursuit,  surely  ? " 

He  started  up,  and  with  Morrison's  help 
was  equipped  and  mounted  some  time 
before  the  start  could  be  made.  His 
hostess  remonstrated,  but  at  the  same  time 
provided  him  with  a  good  breakfast,  and 
wonderfully  refreshed  by  his  long  sleep,  and 
stimulated  by  the  delight  of  his  men  in 
having  him  again  with  them,  he  felt  well 
able  to  bear  the  pain  of  his  wound. 
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"  'Tis  not  a  severe  one,"  he  always 
replied,  quoting  the  barber's  comfortable 
assurance  to  all  inquirers. 

"  The  lack  of  surgeons  will  doubtless  be 
supplied,"  said  Cromwell,  who  chanced  once 
more  to  cross  Joscelyn's  path.  "  'Tis  to- 
day to  be  mentioned  in  the  letter  to  the 
Committee,  who  can  scarce  realise  how 
miserable  it  is  to  see  men  that  have  been 
wounded  in  the  defence  of  the  public 
wanting  means  of  cure." 

Joscelyn  found  that  though  upon  one 
side  this  second  battle  of  Newbury  might 
be  accounted  a  victory,  yet  it  should  have 
been  a  much  greater  and  more  complete 
success.  The  troops  upon  the  Speen  side, 
under  Skippon,  Balfour,  "Waller,  and  Crom- 
well, had  prospered  well,  but  Manchester 
had  failed  in  the  work  allotted  to  him, 
timidly  hesitating  and  putting  off  the 
attack  till  long  after  the  appointed  time, 
in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  officers. 

"  Are  we  for  ever  to  be  thwarted  by  half- 
hearted noblemen  ?  "  exclaimed  Joscelyn, 
impatiently. 
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"  In  truth  it  seems  like  it,"  said 
Waller,  "  for  here  is  a  message  just  fol- 
lowed us  from  my  Lord  Manchester  urg- 
ing us  to  turn  back  and  give  up  the 
pursuit." 

The  message  was  met  by  a  refusal,  and 
the  troops  still  pressed  on,  none  the  better 
pleased  with  Lord  Manchester  for  his 
attempt  to  turn  them  back  from  a  pursuit 
which  had  been  rendered  necessary  chiefly 
by  his  own  carelessness. 

"  There  is  another  point  in  Captain  Hey- 
worth's  favour,"  observed  Cromwell  to 
Waller,  with  a  smile.  "  He  doth  not  love 
lords  !  'Twill  not  be  well  with  us  till  my 
Lord  Manchester  is  but  Mr.  Montague,  as 
I  once  told  him  to  his  face." 

Waller's  countenance  was  a  curious  study  ; 
Joscelyn  guessed  that  the  remark  grated  on 
his  sense  of  decorum,  and  that  he  was  very 
far  from  sharing  his  companion's  views. 
Yet  this  bold,  aggressive  leader  of  men  was 
at  present  far  better  to  work  with  than  the 
timid,  shrinking  Earl,  whose  lack  of  zeal 
and    promptitude    would    go    far    towards 
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keeping  the  country  in  all  the  miseries  of 
war  for  many  months  to  come. 

The  troops  galloped  on  through  woods 
and  lanes  and  across  a  wide  heath,  halting 
at  last  beneath  the  downs  at  the  little 
village  of  Blewbury,  only  to  learn  that  the 
King's  army  had  crossed  the  river  at 
Wallingford,  and  had  gained  country  where 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  pursue 
without  the  aid  of  the  foot-soldiers.  In 
vain  Cromwell  and  Waller,  returning  to  the 
Earl  of  Manchester,  implored  him  to  support 
them  with  the  infantry ;  he  refused  to  stir, 
and  betrayed  so  marked  a  craving  for  peace 
at  any  price,  and  such  a  hopeless  lack  of  all 
the  qualities  which  go  to  make  a  good 
leader,  that  the  luckless  generals  who  were 
supposed  to  co-operate  with  him  were  almost 
in  despair. 

During  the  days  that  followed,  Joscelyn, 
with  his  usual  hopefulness,  was  making 
what  all  deemed  a  steady  recovery.  One  of 
the  surgeons  sent  down  from  London  had 
reported  well  of  his  wound,  and  as  there 
were  hundreds  of  far  more  severe   cases  to 
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be  attended  to,  he  was  satisfied  with  one 
examination.  But,  unfortunately,  the  very 
slightness  of  the  injury  proved  its  danger. 
Had  he  been  entirely  invalided  all  might 
have  gone  well,  but  he  was  able  to  keep 
about,  and  insisted  on  sharing  in  his  men's 
discomforts,  protesting  that  many  of  them 
were  far  more  ill  than  he  was.  Indeed,  it 
was  too  true  that  the  troops  were  suffering 
grievously,  and  the  sight  of  this  was  enough 
to  have  moved  even  a  less  considerate 
officer.  The  quarters,  first  at  Blewbury 
and  afterwards  on  Newbury  Wash,  on 
the  south  of  the  Kennet,  were  miserably 
uncomfortable.  To  add  to  their  distress, 
the  rain  and  cold  of  that  wintry  November 
proved  "  of  such  extremity  as  hath  seldom 
been  seen."  The  horses  died  by  hundreds, 
many  of  the  soldiers  deserted,  and  those 
who  were  left  murmured  bitterly  against 
the  Earl  of  Manchester,  who,  either  from 
sheer  stupidity  or  from  a  desire  to  avoid 
a  long  winter  campaign,  had  actually 
sent  away  to  Abingdon  the  food  so 
greatly    needed    by    the    army,    which    the 
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Committee    had     at     last    sent    them    by 
water. 

"  Tis  well  enough  for  him  in  his  lodg- 
ings in  Newbury,"  murmured  old  Major 
Newell  to  Joscelyn  one  day,  as  they  rode 
together  on  a  foraging  expedition.  "  If  he 
were  quartered  as  we  are  he  would  bestir 
himself  to  some  purpose.  I  marvel  what 
he  doth  with  himself  all  day." 

"  Hopes  for  peace,  and  plays  the  royal 
game  of  goose,"  said  Joscelyn,  with  a  laugh. 

"  In  good  sooth  he  hath  played  that  bird 
throughout  the  campaign,"  said  the  Major. 
"  Always  for  not  stirring  when  it  was  essen- 
tial to  be  prompt  and  active  ;  ordering  im- 
possible marches  when  the  horses  had 
scarce  a  leg  to  stand  upon ;  thwarting  our 
Genera]  at  every  turn  ;  and  in  this  affair  of 
Donnington  Castle  acting  as  though  it  were 
well-nigh  his  object  to  suit  the  King's 
convenience." 

At  this  moment  they  halted  at  a  little 
hamlet,  and  the  Major,  dismounting,  made 
his  way  into  the  most  promising  and 
prosperous-looking    house,    while    Joscelyn 
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waited  in  the  road.  Presently  his  com- 
panion appeared  in  the  cottage  doorway 
and  beckoned  to  him. 

"  Come,  sir,"  he  called  ;  "  you  were  ever 
the  best  hand  at  catering.  See  if  you 
cannot  cajole  some  provisions  out  of  this 
woman." 

Joscelyn  stepped  forward. 

"  Good  dame,"  he  said,  in  his  pleasant 
voice,  "  we  are  well-niffli  starving.  Can 
you  not  give  us  food  of  some  sort  ? " 

The  woman  hesitated.  It  was  difficult  to 
resist  the  appeal  of  this  yellow-haired  boy 
with  his  hungry,  wistful  eyes ;  moreover, 
the  arm  in  a  sliug  softened  her  heart.  But 
just  then  her  children,  terrified  as  the  little 
room  grew  more  and  more  full  of  soldiers, 
ran  towards  her  and  clung  to  her  gown. 

"  I  have  naught  for  you,  sir,"  she  faltered. 
"  There  are  many  of  us.     I  have  naught." 

"We  will  see  about  that,"  said  the  sol- 
diers, pressing  forward  desperately.  One  of 
them  uncovered  the  brick  oven  and  drew 
forth  in  triumph  a  batch  of  loaves.  The 
smell  of  the  hot  bread  made  the  ravenous 
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men  almost  frantic.  In  a  trice  they  had 
divided  it  between  them  and  had  trooped 
out  of  the  cottage,  one  of  them,  who  was 
specially  fond  of  Joscelyn,  pausing  to  thrust 
into  his  hand  the  top  of  a  loaf.  The  Major 
did  not  interfere,  and  walked  grimly  off 
munching  a  crust.  The  woman  wiped  her 
eyes  with  her  apron. 

"  One  may  put  loaves  into  the  oven  now- 
a-days,"  she  said,  piteously,  "  but  there's  no 
knowing  who  wTill  take  them  out  !  " 

"  The  men  are  half  starved,"  said  Joscelyn, 
lingering  for  a  minute,  and  ashamed  to  find 
that  his  era  vine:  to  eat  the  bread  he  held 
made  him  grudge  even  this  brief  delay. 
"  We  have  neither  food,  nor  firing,  nor 
shelter,  and  we  are  doing  our  best  to  defend 
you." 

"  Small  use  in  defence,  sir/'  said  the 
woman,  "if  wTe  are  left  to  famish.  When 
life  is  taken  what  will  there  be  to  defend  ? " 

"  True,"  he  said,  faintly ;  and  putting  the 
bread  into  the  hand  of  the  nearest  child  he 
turned  away. 

Later  in  the  day,  when  a  discussion  was 
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going  on  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  scant)' 
rations  were  to  be  apportioned,  he  made 
Waller  laugh,  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
depression. 

"  Feed  the  feeble-minded,  sir,"  he  said, 
"  or  they  will  be  running  to  Abingdon.'' 

"  And  let  the  best  men  starve,  eh  %  "  said 
Waller.  "  Tis  my  belief  you  yourself  are 
well-nigh  starving." 

Joscelyn  was,  in  truth,  sick  with  hunger, 
but  his  spirits  had  not  altogether  deserted 
him. 

"  I  have  longed  all  day,"  he  said,  laugh- 
ingly, "  for  Nebuchadnezzar's  appetite  for 
grass.  There  is  plenty  of  that  readv  to 
hand,  and  naught  beside,  not  even  a  belated 
bramble  to  give  us  a  few  berries.  Were 
there  shewbread  in  England,  I  would  cer- 
tainly follow  David's  example." 

But  the  next  day  he  was  not  even  hungry, 
and  his  face  wore  such  a  haggcard  look  that 

Do 

Maj or  Newell  urged  him  to  give  up  and  own 
that  he  was  unfit  for  work. 

"  'Tis  scarce  a  time  to  think  of  one's  own 
ease,  sir,"  he  replied,  despondently.     "  See 
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liow  rapidly  our  numbers  are  diminishing, 
and  I  can  surely  hold  out  till  we  have  met 
the  King;  once  more    as    he    returns.     We 

o 

shall,  I  hope,  strike  one  more  good  blow 
for  the  Cause  before  going  into  winter 
quarters." 

"Ay,  'tis  to  be  hoped  we  shall,"  said  the 
Major,  but  he  looked  rather  doubtfully  at 
the  feverishly  bright  eyes  and  flushed  face  of 
his  young  comrade. 

All  that  day  the  pain  in  the  wounded 
arm  was  almost  intolerable.  Joscelyn  began 
to  feel  less  confident  as  to  the  possibility 
of  keeping  about. 

"  What  is  amiss,  lad  1 "  said  Waller  in 
the  evening,  chancing  to  find  him  alone 
in  their  miserable  quarters,  and  observing 
the  profound  dejection  of  his  whole  attitude. 
Joscelyn  roused  up  a  little  in  response,  and 
tried  to  make  light  of  his  suffering;. 

"  Methinks,  sir,"  be  said,  "  'tis  gout  settled 
in  the  wound  ;  but  assuredly  it  hath  not 
come  from  luxurious  diet !  " 

Waller  was  shocked  at  his  almost  hectic 
colouring,    and    at    the    ghastly    suffering 
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which  was  plainly  visible  beneath  the  thin 
veil  of  forced  gaiety. 

"To-morrow  you  2^0  into  decent  lodoino-s 
at  Newbury,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  authority, 
"  and  I  myself  shall  speak  a  word  with  the 
surgeon." 

The  intense  pain  gradually  passed  off, 
and  in  the  morning,  though  very  weak  and 
miserable,  Joscelvn  imagined  that  he  was 
better.  Waller,  however,  insisted  that  he 
should  qt>  to  Newbury,  and,  true  to  his 
word,  was  himself  present  when  the  surgeon 
made  his  examination. 

"The  pain  was  severe  last  night,"  said 
Joscelyn,  "  but  to-day  I  have  none  ;  to-day 
I  am  better." 

"  On  the  contrary,  sir,"  said  the  surgeon, 
bluntly,  "  to-day  you  are  much  worse. 
Unless  you  lose  your  arm  your  life  is  not 
worth  a  week's  purchase.  Mortification  has 
set  in." 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

My  God  !  when  I  read  o'er  the  bitter  lives 

Of  men  whose  eager  hearts  were  quite  too  great 

To  beat  beneath  the  cramped  mode  of  the  day, 

And  see  them  mocked  at  by  the  world  they  love, 

Haggling  with  prejudice  for  pennyworths 

Of  that  reform  which  their  hard  toil  will  make 

The  common  birthright  of  the  age  to  come — 

When  I  see  this,  spite  of  my  faith  in  God, 

I  marvel  how  their  hearts  bear  up  so  long  : 

Nor  could  they  but  for  this  same  prophecy, 

This  inward  feeling  of  the  glorious  end. — Lowell. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  in  an  unlooked-for 
and  unwelcome  fashion  Joscelyn  lost  his 
wish  of  striking  one  more  blow  for  the  good 
cause  before  going  into  winter  quarters.  It- 
seemed  that  he  could  now  only  serve  by 
suffering. 

Waller,  grieved  beyond  measure  to  lose 
his  favourite,  replied  sadly  enough  to  Crom- 
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well's  questions,  as  that  evening  they  supped 
together. 

"  Thus  ends  one  of  the  most  promising 
careers,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh.  "  The  injury 
was  nothing;  like  as  severe  as  that  he  or>t 
at  Lansdown,  but  the  cold  and  wet  and 
starvation  were  fatal  to  recovery." 

"  How  did  he  bear  the  news  % "  asked 
Cromwell. 

"  The  surgeon  told  him  bluntly  that  he 
was  a  dead  man  unless  the  arm  were  at  once 
taken  off,"  said  Waller,  "  and  for  a  minute, 
poor  fellow,  he  seemed  wholly  crushed,  but 
quickly  pulled  himself  together,  and  began 
to  speak  to  me  of  various  arrangements 
that  he  would  have  made  if  his  death  ensued, 
and  charged  me  with  messages  to  his  wife, 
and  with  instructions  about  the  future  of 
his  child." 

"  What !  he  is  married  then  ?  " 

"  Ay,  at  Gloucester  before  the  siege. 
God  grant  that  he  may  recover !  They 
say  at  present  he  does  well,  and  his  sober 
life  is  all  in  his  favour,  but  then  to  set 
against  that  one  must  remember  the  severe 
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strain  of  this  last  month's  work  with  its 
cruel  hardships." 

"To-morrow  I  would  fain  see  him,"  said 
Cromwell. 

While  the  two  spoke  thus  together, 
Joscelyn  was  struggling  alone  through  his 
"  Valley  of  Humiliation,"  and  had  gone  but 
a  little  way  before  he  "  espied  a  foul  fiend 
coming;  to  meet  him  whose  name  was" — 
Anxiety.  An  intolerable  dread  of  the 
future  for  Clemency  and  little  Tom  if  he 
died,  an  intolerable  dread  of  the  crippled 
existence  he  must  lead  if  he  should  recover, 
alternately  swayed  his  mind,  while  anxiety 
for  the  distracted  country  mingled  with  his 
other  cares,  gaining  in  the  night  an  extra- 
ordinary power  over  his  restless  brain, 
which  seemed  to  be  fostered  rather  than 
checked  by  quiet  and  darkness. 

At  length,  however,  the  influence  which 
had  long  ruled  his  life  asserted  itself;  his 
vigorous,  cheerful  faith  trampled  down  the 
assailing  cares  for  a  season,  and  with 
resolute  patience  he  brought  his  thoughts 
into  captivity  to  that   Higher  Will   which 
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triumphed  over  the  tumult  and  gave  him 
rest. 

Cromwell,  paying  his  promised  visit  next 
day,  and  full  of  sad  memories  of  the  death 
of  his  own  nephew  at  Marston  Moor,  after  a 
somewhat  similar  operation,  looked  search- 
ingly  into  the  young  officer's  face  and  was 
reassured  by  what  he  saw. 

"  Methinks  you  are  making  a  good  first 
step  towards  recovery.  May  the  Lord  be 
your  strength,"  he  said,  his  hard-featured 
face  transfigured  by  a  sympathy  which  came 
to  Joscelyn  as  a  revelation.  It  almost 
seemed  to  him  for  the  time  worth  losing  an 
arm  to  gain  such  a  royal  gift. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  never  be  fit  to 
fight  again  even  if  my  life  be  spared.  'Twill 
make  the  thought  less  hard  if  you  will 
accept  from  me,  and  sometimes  ride  yourself, 
my  horse  Latimer." 

Cromwell,  touched  by  the  spontaneous 
offer  of  what  was  evidently  so  much  valued, 
thanked  him,  and  promised  to  use  the  horse, 
at  any  rate  until  his  master  should  need 
him  again. 

VOL.  III.  N 
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"He  is  out  of  condition,"  said  Joscelyn, 
"  having  suffered  well-nigh  as  much  as  we 
have  done  these  last  weeks.  But  he  is  a 
good  horse  and  has  seen  many  a  fight,  that 
of  Chalgrove  among  others.  I  shall  never 
ride  him  more." 

A  look  of  profound  sadness  passed  over 
his  face. 

"  There  are  other  weapons  than  those 
of  carnal  warfare,"  said  Cromwell,  laying  a 
kindly  hand  on  his  head.  "  The  Lord  hath 
yet  a  work  for  you." 

With  that  thought  to  carry  him  through 
his  troubles  Joscelyn  left  the  army.  As 
soon  as  the  surgeons  would  allow  him  to  be 
moved  he  was  borne  by  six  of  his  men 
down  to  the  river,  and,  after  a  regretful 
parting  with  Sir  William  Waller,  to  whom  be 
was  greatly  attached,  he  set  off  for  London 
under  the  charge  of  the  faithful  Morrison. 
They  were  often  reminded  of  their  journey 
by  boat  to  Gloucester,  and  Morrison  heartily 
wished  that  the  whole  of  their  return  to 
Katterham  could  have  been  managed  by 
water.     This  was,  of  course,  impossible,  and 
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after  spending  a  night  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  that  he  might  have  the  benefit  of 
the  London  surgeons'  advice  and  skilful 
dressing,  they  were  forced  to  travel  the 
last  eighteen  miles  of  the  way  by  coach,  a 
mode  which  tried  Joscelyn  infinitely  more 
than  the  boat  had  done.  A  letter,  bearing; 
the  news  of  his  trouble  to  Clemency,  and 
warning  her  of  his  speedy  arrival,  had  been 
despatched  some  days  before  from  Newbury, 
and  as  they  approached  the  familiar  little 
village  Joscelyn  roused  himself  from  the 
semi-stupor  into  which  he  had  sunk,  and 
beo'ored  Morrison  to  raise  him  a  little  that 
he  rniirht  the  better  see  from  the  window. 

"The  place  hath  a  strangely  deserted 
look,"  he  said,  surprised  at  the  almost  sab- 
batical calm  that  reigned,  at  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  playing  children  or  busy  men,  or 
women  glancing  from  open  doors. 

"  A  fast  day,  maybe,  sir,"  said  Morrison, 
glancing  at  the  pretty  thatched  cottage 
which  had  lately  been  built  for  his  parents 
by  Sir  Eobert  Meal.  "  Ay,  that  must  be  it, 
for  yonder  I  see  folks  trooping  towards  the 
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church.  The  second  sermon  will  doubtless 
be  beginning." 

With  flushed  face  and  eyes  bright  with 
fever  Joscelyn  gazed  anxiously  forth  as  they 
drove  past  the  park  and  drew  near  to  the 
gate-house. 

"Higher!"  he  begged,  "lift  me  higher. 
I  can't  see.    Great  God  !  what  means  this  ?  " 

Morrison's  jaw  fell.  In  speechless  horror 
he  saw  approaching  them  through  the  open 
gates  of  the  Court  House  a  funeral  train. 

The  coachman  reined  back  his  steed  to  let 
it  pass  on  towards  the  neighbouring  church- 
yard, and  Joscelyn  began  to  struggle  desper- 
ately to  fling  open  the  door  with  his  left 
hand. 

"  Let  me  go  ! "  he  cried,  wildly,  as  the 
servant  tried  to  calm  him.  "  She  is  dead, 
and  I  will  follow  her  !  " 

"  Sir,"  entreated  Morrison,  "  you  put  your 
own  life  in  peril.     For  God's  sake  be  quiet." 

But  Joscelyn's  frantic  endeavours  to  open 
the  door  had  attracted  the  notice  of  one  of 
the  villagers,  who  came  to  his  aid. 

"Alack,  sir!"  said  the  man,  "you  come 
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back  on  a  woeful  day.  He  was  ever  good 
to  the  poor  and  needy  ;  we  shall  never  see 
the  like  of  Sir  Robert  again." 

Joscelyn  sank  back,  his  feverish  strength 
wholly  exhausted. 

"  How  ?  "  he  faltered.      "  When  ?  " 

"  A  was  found  dead  in  bed  one  morning 
nigh  upon  a  se'nnight  since,  sir,"  said  the 
villager.  "  Never  had  a  day's  illness,  but 
Charlotte  says  a  was  just  wore  out." 

"  Bid  the  coachman  drive  to  the  Court 
House,  neighbour,"  said  Morrison,  alarmed 
at  the  faintness  which  threatened  to  over- 
come his  master. 

Meanwhile  Clemencv  sat  desolate  and  for- 
lorn  in  her  own  room,  her  heavy  mourning 
robes  making  the  pallor  of  her  face  all  the 
more  noticeable.  It  was  not  the  custom  for 
women  to  attend  funerals,  nor  would  she 
join  the  others  who  gazed  forth  from  the 
window  overlooking  the  churchyard.  Her 
grandfather's  sudden  death  had  left  her 
crushed  and  bewildered.  The  old  man  had 
for  so  many  years  been  her  counsellor  in 
everything,  he  had  had  so  much  to  do  in  the 
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formation  of  her  character,  and  had  been, 
spite  of  the  gulf  of  years  between  them,  so 
real  a  friend  to  her,  that  his  loss  seemed  to 
shake  the  very  foundations  of  her  life.  It 
was  to  him  that  she  would  have  turned  in 
her  great  anxiety  about  her  husband,  and 
though  Mrs.  Ursula  gave  her  the  kindest 
sympathy,  yet  there  were  many  things  which 
she  could  not  mention  to  her,  owing  to  the 
difference  in  their  views.  It  was  now  ten 
days  since  she  had  received  any  tidings  of 
Joscelyn,  for  the  worst  news  had  miscarried  ; 
she  merely  knew  that  his  wound  was  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily,  and  that  the  troops 
were  sufferino:  a  ^ood  deal  from  the  severe 
weather.  Sitting  there  alone  on  that  dreary 
winter's  day  her  heart  felt  ready  to  break, 
so  terribly  did  she  crave  for  Joscelyn's 
presence,  while  a  lurking  hope  that  he 
might  possibly  have  received  the  news  of 
Sir  Eobert's  death  in  time  to  get  leave  to 
return  for  the  funeral  died  away  in  disap- 
pointment. Presently  there  came  a  tap  at 
her  door,  and  Mrs.  Ursula  entered. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  gently,  "it  seems 
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that  a  letter  which  should  have  reached  you 
with  news  of  your  husband  hath  been  lost 
on  the  way.  I  have  tidings  for  you  now  : 
they  are  neither  wholly  bad  nor  altogether 
good/' 

"  He  is  ill  ?  "  cried  Clemency.  "  Oh,  Cousin 
Ursula,  tell  me  the  whole  truth  ;  let  me  go 
to  him  quickly." 

"  Yes,  you  shall  come,"  said  Mrs.  Ursula ; 
"  but,  my  dear,  he  is  very  ill ;  he  hath  lost 
his  right  arm.  They  have  brought  him 
home." 

"  Home  ?  "  cried  Clemency,  springing  to 
her  feet  with  a  look  of  rapturous  relief. 
"  Oh,  thank  God  he  hath  come  !  " 

In  a  moment  she  was  her  strongest  self, 
giving  rapid  orders  to  the  servants,  thinking 
of  everything  that  could  possibly  be  needed 
in  the  sick-room,  then  hastening;  to  the 
library,  controlling  her  agitation  lest  it 
should  harm  Joscelyn  and  unfit  her  for 
tending  him. 

They  had  laid  him  down  on  the  carved 
settle  where  she  remembered  so  often  to 
have  seen  him  long  ago,  when  in  the  first 
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days  of  their  acquaintance  he  had  studied 
the  great  questions  of  the  time.  A  vivid 
recollection  flashed  back  into  her  mind  of 
his  bright,  humorous  face  and  air  of  glow- 
ing youth  and  vigour  on  the  first  night  of 
Mr.  Hampden's  visit ;  how  his  hearty  boyish 
laugh  had  echoed  through  the  room  when 
they  had  heard  the  story  of  the  Buckingham- 
shire bridegroom  who  repented  at  the  last 
moment  !  Now  he  lay  there  maimed,  wan 
and  haggard,  moaning  a  little  as  Morrison 
shifted  his  position  and  made  way  for 
her. 

But  her  presence  quickly  restored  him, 
and  as  he  caught  sight  of  her  pale,  anxious 
face  he  forgot  for  the  time  his  bodily  misery, 
and  remembered  only  the  exquisite  relief  of 
finding  that  she  was  still  spared  to  him. 

"  My  beloved,"  he  said,  with  the  look  and 
tone  for  which  in  her  sorrow  she  had  been 
craving,  "  we  meet,  as  usual,  in  the  very 
shadow  of  death." 

"  I  can  bear  all  now  you  are  here,"  she 
said,  struggling  to  keep  back  her  tears.  "  I 
would    that    my   grandfather    could    have 
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known ;    he   had  been    full    of  anxiety  for 
you." 

"  I  have  come  back  to  you  a  miserable 
wreck,"  said  Joscelyn,  a  spasm  of  pain 
passing  over  his  face. 

But  in  the  delight  of  having;  him  home, 
and  in  the  glad  perception  that  their  separ- 
ation was  at  an  end,  Clemency  had  not  a 
thought  to  spare  on  his  enforced  retirement 
from  the  army. 

True,  her  anxiety  was  not  yet  over,  for 
Joscelyn  remained  very  ill  for  some  time. 
But  a  week  before  Christmas  the  surgeon, 
who  rode  over  daily  from  Croydon,  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  out  of  danger,  and  there 
followed  for  them  both  happy  days  of  gradual 
recovery,  when,  in  the  thankfulness  for  a  life 
wonderfully  restored,  they  lived  in  a  sort  of 
heaven  of  content,  desiring  nothing  beyond 
the  four  walls  of  their  room,  forgetting  the 
outer  world,  and  the  troubles  which  still 
distracted  the  land.  It  was  just  that  ideally 
happy  part  of  an  illness  when  the  supreme 
duty  is  to  rest  and  be  thankful,  when  the 
brain  lies  fallow,  and  the  process  of  building 
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up  an   exhausted  strength  goes  quietly  for- 
ward. 

Clemency,  radiant  with  the  consciousness 
that  she  could  exactly  supply  all  his  needs, 
that  her  presence  wholly  sufficed  him,  and 
that  the  doctor  spoke  truly  when  he  told 
her  she  had  saved  her  husband's  life,  lived 
on  in  a  sort  of  dream  of  happiness,  not 
realising  that  this  sort  of  existence  could 
ever  cease  to  suffice  them,  nor  understanding 
that  they  must  either  climb  to  something 
higher  or  gradually  sink. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

For  love  is  fellow-service,  I  believe  ! — Clough. 

In  the  grey  dawn  of  a  December  day,  Lady 
Heyworth  might  have  been  seen  at  her 
dressing-table,  impatiently  watching  in  the 
looking-glass  the  slow  process  of  hair-curling 
which  was  being  performed  by  Therese,  her 
French  maid  ;  in  the  background  old  Kezia, 
the  nursekeeper,  was  struggling  to  close  the 
lid  of  a  well-filled  travelling  trunk,  aided  by 
Eosamond,  who  in  an  undertone  offered 
laughingly  to  dance  on  the  top  of  it,  other- 
wise she  wTas  convinced  the  fastening  could 
never  be  brought  into  position. 

"Oome  hither,  Eosamond,"  said  her 
mother,  impatiently  ;  "  you  do  but  trifle  and 
hinder  us  all.  Had  you  been  more  of  a 
credit  to  me  I  would  have  taken  you  with 
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me  to  Oxford,  and  we  might  have  been  able 
to  arrange  a  marriage  for  you.  But  who 
would  wed  a  foolish  child  like  you  ?  There 
is  Mistress  Carew  only  fifteen  years  old,  as 
you  are,  and  was  married  last  week  to 
Sir  Charles  Praed ;  and  Bess  Coventry 
at  sixteen  married  to  old  Mr.  Marchant, 
with  a  great  fortune  and  a  fine  house  in 
London." 

Bosamond's  head  drooped,  as  it  had 
acquired  a  habit  of  doing  when  she  was 
scolded  ;  nevertheless  she  was  far  from  sub- 
missive in  her  heart,  and  was  inwardly 
conoratulatino;  herself  that  no  tiresome  Sir 
Charles  Praed  or  objectionable  old  Croesus 
had  asked  for  her  hand. 

"Shall  you  return  soon,  ma'am?"  she 
asked,  timidly. 

"That  wholly  depends  on  the  course  of 
the  war,"  said  Lady  Heyworth.  "  Nothing 
will  induce  me  to  remain  buried  here  in  the 
country  any  longer  without  your  father. 
I  shall  stay  with  Isabella  at  Oxford,  or 
wherever  she  chooseth  to  go." 

Kosamond  looked    somewhat   blank,  not 
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altogether  liking  the  prospect  of  being  left 
for  an  indefinite  time. 

"  Don't  be  down-hearted,  child,"  said  her 
mother,  more  kindly.  "  Doubtless  ere  long 
the  King  will  make  some  sort  of  arrange- 
ment  with  these  villainous  rebels,  even  if  he 
doth  not  succeed  in  crushing  them,  as  I  hope 
in  God  he  may.  Moreover,  you  will  not  be 
left  alone  ;  There.se  will  take  good  care  of 
you,  and  teach  you  dancing  and  the  lute,  and 
give  you  embroidery  lessons  ;  and  for  your 
graver  studies  the  chaplain  will  be  here  to 
attend  to  them,  and  he  will  report  to  me  on 
your  progress.    I  leave  you  in  good  hands." 

"  And  if  letters  should  come  from  my 
father  or  Dick,"  questioned  the  child,  "  may 
we  read  them  ?  " 

"  Nay,"  said  Lady  Heyworth  ;  "  you  will 
without  delay  despatch  the  messenger  to  me 
at  Oxford." 

"  Pray  take  me  with  you,  ma'am,"  said 
poor  Rosamond,  much  daunted  at  the  pros- 
pect before  her. 

"  I  cannot,  my  dear,  even  had  I  the  mind 
to  do  it,"  said    Lady    Heyworth.      "  Your 
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clothes  are  not  presentable  for  one  thing, 
and  then,  as  you  well  know,  Sir  Toby  and 
Isabella  do  not  like  children,  and  you  are 
still  sadly  childish.  My  cloth  mantle, 
Therese,  and  the  sable  muff.  There  is  the 
coach  at  the  door  :  we  must  not  keep  the 
horses  waiting  in  the  cold.  Come,  kiss 
me,  child,  and  have  a  care  of  yourself  till  I 
return.  If  she  ails  anything,  Therese,  send 
to  Alton  for  the  doctor." 

Rosamond  followed  her  mother  down-stairs 
and  saw  her  step  into  the  coach  attended  by 
old  Kezia,  and  then,  the  little  bustle  of  de- 
parture over,  she  turned  back  into  the  lonely 
house  where  so  many  of  the  rooms  were  closed, 
and  stealing  into  the  dining-room,  the  only 
place  where  a  fire  had  been  lighted,  she 
crouched  down  by  the  hearth  and  threw  her 
arm  about  Cymro's  neck. 

"  I  wonder,  Cymro,  which  is  the  worst — 
to  be  married  to  some  stupid  man,  or  to  be 
left  alone  here  ?  " 

The  dog  looked  up  into  her  eyes  and 
blinked  silently,  as  though  the  problem  were 
beyond  him. 
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"  Some  men  beat  their  wives,  you  know, 
Cymro,  unci  I  have  had  too  many  beatings 
already,  and  will  endure  no  more.  Then 
many  of  them  are  ill-tempered,  and  will 
have  everything  done  precisely  to  their 
liking,  nor  ever  think  at  all  what  their 
wives  may  chance  to  like.  And  almost 
all  of  them  drink  too  much.  Tis,  surely, 
better  to  be  left  here  in  the  country. 
Yet  I  should  like  to  go  to  Oxford  and 
see  the  Kinor  and  find  out  whether  he 
be  as  noble  as  Dick  says,  or  as  faithless 
as  Joscelyn  deems  him.  My  dress,  they 
say,  is  too  shabby.  What  do  you  think, 
Cymro  \  " 

The  dog  sniffed  at  it  dubiously. 

"  And  I  am  sadly  childish.  How  about 
that,  Cymro  ? " 

The  dog  began  to  lick  her  face  lovingly, 
which  led  to  a  grand  romp,  and  Kosamond 
was  in  full  career  round  the  room,  playing 
at  "  catch  as  catch  can,"  when  the  door 
opened  and  the  grave  old  chaplain  looked 
in,  bidding  her  be  ready  for  matins  in  the 
oratory    in  five  minutes'  time.     Eosamond 
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sighed  :  it  was  hard  to  have  been  caught 
in  the  midst  of  such  an  untimely  frolic. 
A  maiden  of  fifteen  who  could  romp  with  a 
colley  at  eight  in  the  morning  was  certainly 
unfit  for  the  duties  of  a  matron.  She  stood 
for  a  minute  in  front  of  the  gilded  mirror 
which  hung  between  the  two  windows,  look- 
ing  ruefully  at  the  picture  it  disclosed,  of  a 
very  untidy  little  maid  with  yellow  curls 
much  disordered,  with  arms  and  hands 
nearly  as  ruddy  as  her  cheeks,  with  a 
crumpled  white  neckerchief,  aud  an  out- 
grown blue  stuff  gown,  faded  in  one  place 
and  darned  in  another,  and,  worst  of  all, 
not  touching  the  ground,  but  disclosing,  in 
a  most  unseemly  and  unfashionable  way, 
two  clumsily-shod  little  feet  and  a  pair  of 
pretty  ankles. 

"  Well,  Cymro,  there  is  one  comfort," 
she  said  ;  "  no  fine  gentleman  ever  could 
think  of  asking  me  in  marriage  till  I 
have  a  new  gown,  and  to  have  a  new 
gown  before  the  rents  are  paid  is  impossible, 
and  the  rents  will  not  be  paid  till  the  war 
is  ended ;  and  when  the  war  is  ended,  why, 
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we  shall  see  Joscelyn  again,  and  nothing 
will  matter." 

They  prayed  that  morning  in  the  oratory 
for  the  Archbishop's  deliverance  from  his 
persecutors.  And  Rosamond,  with  a  touch 
of  the  same  sanguine  nature  which  belonged 
to  Joscelyn,  could  not  bring  herself  to  be- 
lieve that  the  old  man  would  indeed  be 
brought  to  the  scaffold. 

But  a  week  later,  on  the  evening  of  the 
4th  January,  when  she  was  having  her 
lesson  on  the  lute  from  the  French  maid, 
the  chaplain  entered  the  room  with  a  look 
of  such  dire  trouble  on  his  aged  face  that 
Rosamond  at  once  knew  some  great  disaster 
must  have  happened. 

"  My  father,"  she  cried,  "  and  Dick  ?  You 
have  had  bad  news  of  them  ? " 

"  Nay,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  man,  "  'tis 

of  the  Archbishop  I  have  had  tidings.     The 

Lords    have    given   their    consent    to    the 

Ordinance  of  ilttamder.     A  messenger  hath 

but  now  arrived  with  an  urgent  summons 

for  me  to  return  to  London.     We  trust  that 

even  yet   an  effort  may  be  made  to  spare 
VOL.  III.  o 
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him.  Say,  caii  I  trust  you  to  pursue  your 
studies  alone  for  a  time  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,"  said  Rosamond  ;  "  indeed  I 
will  mind  my  books." 

"And  you,  Therese,"  he  said,  "have  a 
care  of  your  young  lady,  and  see  that 
no  harm  befalls  her.  I  trust  to  return 
ere  long:,  and  were  it  not  on  a  matter  of 
life  and  death,  would  not  leave  the  Manor 
now." 

Therese  promised  faithfully  that  nothing 
should  part  her  from  her  young  mistress, 
and  the  chaplain  promising  to  see  Barnaby 
and   to    leave    a  messag-e  for    the   steward 

o 

as  to  monev  matters  and  other  arrange- 
ments,  hurried  away,  being  anxious  to 
travel  at  any  rate  as  far  as  Guildford 
that  night. 

So  Rosamond  was  left  at  Shortell  Manor 
with  Therese  and  the  cook  and  the  old 
butler  to  protect  her,  with  Cymro  for  her 
sole  playfellow,  and  Barnaby  the  gatekeeper 
for  her  best  friend.  The  house  felt  strangely 
desolate ;  within  it  was  cold  and  silent, 
without    it   looked    even   more    dreary,    so 
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many  of  the  windows  being  closely  shut- 
tered. Rosamond  resolved  to  keep  her 
promise  to  the  chaplain,  and  to  work  well 
at  her  studies.  On  the  Epiphany,  however, 
she  felt  justified  in  treating  herself  to  a 
holiday,  and  spent  most  of  the  morning  in 
writing  a  long  letter  to  Joscelyn,  telling 
him  of  her  loneliness,  and  beo-mn^  him 
to  let  her  know  how  his  recovery  advanced. 
Temperance  Turner  had  brought  her  a  most 
welcome  letter  from  Clemency  at  Christ- 
mas, and  very  eagerly  she  wished  that 
on  this  January  day  she  could  catch  sight 
of  the  hunchback  crossing  the  park  with 
another  missive,  and  ready  to  carry  her 
greetings  back  again. 

The  afternoon  had  nearly  passed,  and  the 
sun  was  sinking  in  the  west  when  Rosa- 
mond, having  spent  three  hours  curled  up 
in  the  dining-room  window-seat  reading 
Twelfth- Night,  closed  her  book  with  a  long 
yawn,  and  stood  up  to  stretch  her  cramped 
limbs  and  to  warm  her  cold,  hands  on 
Cymro's  glossy  coat.  She  wTondered  how 
the    effort    to    save    the    Archbishop's    life 
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would  prosper  ;  she  wondered  what  Jos- 
celyn  and  Clemency  were  doing  away  at 
the  Court  House  that  she  so  greatly 
longed  to  see  ;  and  though  she  sang  softly 
to  herself — 

"  0  mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming  % 
0,  stay  and  hear  !  your  true  love's  coming," 

her  thoughts  were  not  at  all  in  harmony  with 
the  cheerful  words  of  the  clown's  song,  and 
her  voice  had  a  sorrowful  cadence  in  it.     All 
at  once  she  clutched  closer  hold  of  Cymro, 
and   the    dog  began  to   bark  in   the   most 
excited    way,    for    they    had    both    caught 
sight  of  a  troop  of  horsemen  approaching 
the  Manor — not,  alas  !    her  father's   troop. 
She  saw  that  at  a  glance.     The  red  ribbons 
and  feathers,  however,  proved  them  to  be 
Koyalists,  and  she  well  knew  that  the  visit 
was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  visit  from 
the     Parliamentary    troops,    who     defaced 
images  but  respected  women  and  children. 
In  the  early  days   of  the  war  she  remem- 
bered that  a  troop  had  been  quartered  upon 
them,    and   though   she    herself    had   been 
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rigorously  kept  in  the  nursery  by  old  Kezia, 
she  had  nevertheless  heard  a  good  deal 
of  the  trouble  that  the  soldiers  had  made 
in  the  household,  and  of  the  harm  they  had 
wrought  in  the  village. 

Her  heart  died  within  her  as  she  heard 
the  altercation  going  on  at  the  door  between 
the  butler  and  the  officers  ;  she  longed  to 
effect  her  escape,  and  was  summoning  up 
her  courage  to  run  across  the  hall  and 
gain  the  stairs,  when,  opening  the  dining- 
room  door,  she  found  herself  confronted  by 
a  tall,  powerful-looking  man,  who  seemed 
startled  and  amused  as  he  caught  sight 
of  her. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  you  knave  ?  "  he 
said,  turning  to  the  trembling  butler. 
"You  tell  me  the  house  is  empty  and  the 
family  away,  and  who  in  the  devil's  name  is 
this  pretty  maid  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  said  Rosamond,  gripping  fast  hold 
of  Cymro's  collar  for  protection,  yet  speak- 
ing with  a  touch  of  unconscious  dignity, 
"my  father  and  mother  are  away  from 
home.     Pray,   sir,  seek  quarters  elsewhere, 
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for  indeed  the  house  is  well-nigh  empty,  and 
we  are  short  of  provisions  ourselves,  and 
cannot   feed  your  soldiers." 

"  Never  fear,  my  dear,"  said  the  officer, 
kissing  her,  "they  will  ferret  out  food  for 
themselves  without  servants  to  help  them. 
And  such  a  sweet  face  as  yours  cannot  have 
a  cold  heart  behind  it.  Come,  order  us  a 
good  supper,  and  we  will  drink  your  health, 
and  you  shall  bear  us  company." 

He  turned  away  with  a  laugh,  making 
some  jesting  remark  to  one  of  his  com- 
panions outside,  and  leaving  Eosamond  to 
wonder  why  she  should  feel  such  deadly 
terror  of  a  handsome,  middle-aged  man  who 
had  spoken  very  kindly  to  her,  and  why  she 
was  seized  with  an  unaccountable  desire  to 
go  straight  to  her  room  and  wash  the  cheek 
he  had  kissed.  It  was  the  customary  greet- 
ing of  the  time.  Why  should  it  seem  to 
her  like  an  insult  ?  She  was  standing  by  the 
hearth,  her  hand  still  upon  Cymro,  when 
into  the  fast-darkening  room  there  entered 
another  officer. 

"  Thank  God  I  find  you  alone  ! "  said  a 
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voice  she  seemed  to  recognise,  and  as  the 
new-comer  approached  her  she  sprang  to 
meet  him  with  a  stilled  exclamation  of 
delio-ht. 

o 

"Mr.  Denham!"  she  cried.  "Oh,  how 
glad — bow  glad  I  am  you  have  come  !  You 
will  tell  me  what  to  do,  as  Joscelyn  would 
have  done." 

"  Yes,  God  helping  me,  I  will,"  said 
Arthur  Denham.  "  But  you  must  not  be 
seen  here  talking  with  me,  though  else- 
where I  must  see  you  and  speak  with  you. 
That  was  my  Lord  Goring  who  spoke  with 
you  before,  and  you  must  shun  him  as  you 
would  shun  the  devil  himself.  Don't  linger 
now,  but  go  while  he  is  out  of  the  way. 
Where  will  you  be  most  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  house  ?  " 

"  There  is  the  old  nursery,"  said  Kosa- 
mond.  "  'Tis  well-nigh  the  only  room 
through  which  there  is  not  a  passage.  'Tis 
in  the  north  wing  ;  first  there  is  the  boys' 
room,  then  mine,  then  the  nursery." 

"  Well,  shut  yourself  in  there,  and  keep 
your  maid  with  you,"  said  Arthur,  "  and  as 
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soon  as  may  be  I  will  come  and  see  what 
had  better  be  arranged." 

The  hall  and  staircase  were,  as  he  said, 
quite  clear  at  that  moment,  and  Rosamond 
new  up  to  the  nursery,  closely  followed  by 
Cymro,  while  Arthur  Denham,  with  a 
troubled  face,  walked  restlessly  about, 
chafing  at  the  thought  that  this  girl  should 
be  left  in  a  desolate  house  at  the  mercy  of  the 
most  unblushingly  vicious  man  of  the  day. 

All  through  the  noisy  supper  which 
followed  he  was  trying  to  devise  the  best 
means  of  protecting  her,  and  his  consterna- 
tion was  great  when  Lord  Goring,  suddenly 
bethinking  himself  of  the  pretty  face  that 
had  taken  his  fancy,  sent  a  message  to 
remind  Mistress  Heyworth  of  her  promise 
to  sup  with  them. 

Fortunately  Rosamond,  though  innocent 
and  unsuspicious,  had  taken  his  words  about 
the  devil  quite  literally.  She  had  no  in- 
tention whatever  of  supping  with  such  a 
dangerous  personage,  and  Arthur  heard 
with  relief  the  old  butler's  quavering  voice 
announcing — 
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"  Mistress  Bosamond  hath  already  supped, 
my  lord,  and  will  not  come  down  to-night. 
She  bids  me  wish  you  a  prosperous  start 
to-morrow  morn." 

Goring  burst  into  a  fit  of  lausfliter. 

"  Ton  my  life  'tis  a  discreet  little  maid. 
And  now  methinks  I  have  a  mind  for  a 
second  day  in  this  Manor-house.  That 
canting  old  Sir  Thomas  would  as  lief  see 
his  pretty  daughter  in  her  coffin  as  in 
my  care.  A  loyal  old  man,  you  say  ?  So 
are  many  other  fools  ;  but  I  have  an  old 
score  against  him,  and  curse  me  if  I  don't 
pay  it  off." 

Later  on,  when  all  the  rest  were  in 
various  stages  of  drunkenness,  Denham, 
sickened  by  all  that  he  had  heard,  and 
at  his  wits'  end  to  know  how  to  act  for 
the  best,  made  his  way  from  the  room,  and 
seeking  out  the  old  butler  had  a  long  talk 
with  him,  and  was  finally  taken  up  to  the 
nursery,  where  Therese,  with  a  scared  face, 
was  relating  to  her  little  mistress  tales  of 
the  soldiers'  misdeeds.  The  Frenchwoman 
had  seen  enough  of  the  world  to  know  at  a 
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glance  that  Denham  was  to  be  trusted,  and 
she  followed  the  butler  into  the  adjoining 
room  to  discuss  what  was  to  be  done  to 
guard  the  house  from  the  desperate  havoc 
which  the  soldiers  were  making;  in  it. 

Denham  seized  the  opportunity  to  speak 
to  the  child  plainly. 

"  Mistress  Rosamond,"  he  said,  "  I  count 
it  a  very  happy  thing  that  being  sent 
on  secret  business  by  my  Lord  Hopton  I 
chanced  to  fall  in  this  day  with  my  Lord 
Goring  s  troop.  They  have  been  ravaging 
Hampshire  this  last  few  days,  and  I  like 
their  ways  ill  enough,  as  you  may  guess  ; 
but  when  I  found  that  'twas  a  settled  thing 
that  they  should  seek  quarters  here  before 
going  on  to  attack  Farnham,  I  thought 
myself  most  happy  to  be  at  hand,  welcoming 
the  chance  of  serving  you  and  Lady  Hey- 
worth.  I  little  thought  to  find  you  alone 
and  unprotected." 

"  My  mother  hath  gone  to  Isabella,  who 
lies  sick  at  Oxford,"  said  Rosamond,  "and 
she  left  me  in  charge  of  the  chaplain.  But 
he,  too,  hath  been  summoned  away ;  he  is 
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a  friend  of  the  Archbishop's,  and  would  fain 
save  hiin.  But  all  will  be  well  now  you  are 
here.  Tis  just  as  though  one  of  the  boys 
had  come  to  take  care  of  me." 

"  In  the  eyes  of  the  world  'tis  not  quite 
the  same,"  said  Denham.  "  Only  you  your- 
self can  wholly  fit  me  to  protect  you  in  the 
way  I  des:re.  Your  father  and  Dick  know 
me  well ;  I  believe  they  would  trust  you  to 
me ;  and  once,  long  ago,  at  Farnham,  when 
I  vowed  that  if  I  could  not  wed  you  I 
would  wed  none  other,  Joscelyn  said  he 
would  gladly  see  such  a  union.  Do  you 
remember  this  token  ?  Do  you  know  what 
such  things  mean  ?  " 

He  showed  her  a  thin  little  bracelet  of 
golden  hair  upon  his  left  wrist. 

'•  I  suppose  'tis  made  from  a  curl  of  the 
maiden  you  love,"  said  Eosamond,  looking 
puzzled. 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure,"  said  Denham,  smiling. 
"  The  curl  that  she  gave  me  lon£  a^o  in 
Farnham  Park." 

The  colour  rushed  into  Eosamond's  face, 
she   cast   down   her   eyes,   only  to    become 
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vividly  conscious  of  her  short,  shabby  gown. 
She  looked  up  at  him  piteously. 

"I  do  not  feel  good  enough — or — or  old 
enough,"  she  said,  falteringly  ;  then,  meeting 
his  gaze,  an  answering  light  began  to  dawn 
in  her  blue  eyes.  Denham,  falling  on  his 
knees,  caught  her  hand  in  his  and  kissed  it 
with  a  tender  reverence  which  seemed  to 
awake  within  her  possibilities  of  love  hitherto 
unknown. 

"  I  will  ask  you  to  give  me  the  right  to 
protect  you,"  he  said,  "  to  promise  in  the 
future  to  be  my  wife,  if  your  father  consents, 
and  if  your  mind  remains  unaltered." 

"  I  will  be  your  wife,  sir,  with  my  father's 
permission,  and  my  mind  will  not  alter," 
said  Eosamond. 

As  she  said  the  words  there  came  into  her 
face  a  look  so  strangely  like  Joscelyn's, 
when  he  had  resisted  threats  and  induce- 
ments at  Farnham  Castle,  that  Arthur 
realised  the  force  of  character  latent  in  this 
forlorn  little  girl.  Her  shrinking  timidity 
was  but  the  effect  of  the  stern  regime  under 
which  she  had  grown  up  ;  at  heart  she  was 
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a  true  Hey  worth,  just  as  staunch  and  strong- 
willed  as  old  Sir  Thomas  and  Joscelyn. 

Leaving  Cymro  to  guard  her  door  he  went 
down  once  more  to  see  how  the  house  was 
faring  in  the  hands  of  Goring's  troopers. 

The  poor  old  butler  seemed  well-nigh 
distracted ;  it  was  in  vain  he  argued  that 
his  master  was  no  malignant,  but  as  loyal  a 
gentleman  as  could  be  found  in  England. 
The  soldiers  thought  only  of  their  own  ease, 
and  since  fuel  was  scarce,  seized  upon  any- 
thing they  could  find  to  pile  on  the  dogs 
and  make  a  blaze.  The  night  was  intensely 
cold  ;  they  tore  down  the  window-curtains 
and  slept  in  them ;  they  broke  open  the 
cellar  and  drank  all  the  best  wine,  and  when 
Denham  sought  out  Lord  Goring,  hoping  to 
induce  him  to  interfere,  he  found  him  lying 
drunk  on  the  dining-room  floor,  wThile  on 
the  hearth  there  blazed  the  remnants  of  a 
beautifully-carved  oak  stool.  With  a  sigh 
of  disgust  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair 
beside  the  fire,  wandering  whether  Goring 
wrould  remain  yet  another  day  at  the  Manor, 
or  would  push  on  at  once  towards  Farnham, 
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and  greatly  perplexed  as  to  the  best  course 
for  Rosamond  to  pursue.  Tired  with  a  hard 
day's  riding,  he  presently  fell  asleep,  to 
awake  in  about  two  hours  with  a  sudden 
start  and  a  curious  consciousness  of  danger. 
The  room  was  very  cold,  the  fire  had  died 
out,  but  from  the  window  there  came  a 
flickering  light.  Stumbling  across  the  room, 
he  nearly  tumbled  over  Goring's  prostrate 
form,  kicking  him  so  severely  that  his  lord- 
ship started  up  in  a  towering  rage,  swearing 
like  a  trooper. 

But  the  shock  seemed  partly  to  sober  him, 
and  he  managed  to  reel  across  to  the  window 
and  to  grip  hold  of  Denham's  shoulder. 

"  What  are  you  about,  sir  ?  "  he  mumbled, 
stupidly.     "  What's  yonder  light  for  ?  " 

"  'Tis  your  devilish  soldiers,  my  lord, 
that  have  set  on  fire  the  house  of  the  most 
loyal  man  in  the  land  ! "  cried  Denham,  and 
rushing;  from  the  room  in  a  white  beat  of 
anger,  and  distracted  with  anxiety  for  Rosa- 
mond, he  made  his  way  up-stairs  to  the  north 
wing.  The  passages  were  full  of  blinding 
smoke,  and  it  was  chiefly  by  the  sound  of 
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Cymro's  whines  of  distress  that  he  guided 
himself,  quickening  his  steps  in  deadly  terror 
as  he  heard  piercing  cries  proceeding  from 
the  child's  room.  Groping  about  in  an 
agony  of  impatience,  he  at  length  found  the 
handle  and  flung  back  the  door.  A  fierce 
light  beating  in  from  the  window  revealed 
with  dreadful  distinctness  the  figure  of 
Therese  leaning  through  the  open  casement 
and  in  violent  hysterics.  Then,  as  the 
draught  caused  by  the  opening  of  the  door 
dispersed  the  blinding  smoke  for  a  minute, 
Denham  suddenly  perceived  a  little  white- 
robed  figure  lying  at  full  length  on  the  floor. 
Therese,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  ran  towards  him. 

"The  smoke,  monsieur,"  she  gasped,  re- 
covering her  common-sense  and  self-control, 
"  it  have  choked  her.  In  vain  I  try  to  lift 
her — to  bear  her  away." 

"  Come,"  cried  Denham,  "  there  is  no  time 
to  be  lost,"  and  snatching  up  a  blanket  from 
the  bed  he  wrapped  it  round  the  child,  and 
taking  her  in  his  arms  bore  her  through  the 
smoke-filled  passages,  down  the  staircase, 
amid  the  crowd  of  half-sober  troopers,  never 
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once  pausing  till  lie  had  gained  the  park. 
Therese  had  followed  him  as  though  all  the 
demons  of  hell  were  in  pursuit,  her  little 
skinny  brown  hands,  which  were  better 
fitted  for  lute-playing  and  embroidery  than 
for  carrying  heavy  weights,  clutching  fast 
hold  of  his  cloak. 

"  Ah,  monsieur  has  saved  us  both  ! "  she 
cried,  with  passionate  gratitude.  "Kegard 
then  her  face,  monsieur !  See,  she  revives 
with  the  cold  air." 

Rosamond's  eyes  slowly  opened.  She 
stared  up  at  the  bare  branches  of  the  great 
oak  tree  under  which  they  were  sheltering, 
and  at  the  ruddy  sky  against  which  its  twigs 
were  sharply  outlined.  Then,  with  a  scared 
look,  she  turned  towards  the  house  and  saw 
that  the  whole  of  the  north  wing  was  in 
flames. 

"Oh,  what  will  they  say  to  me  ? "  she 
cried,  piteously,  her  mind  turning  in  the 
midst  of  this  perilous  adventure  to  the 
dreaded  scolding  which  she  felt  to  be  in 
store  for  her. 

"  No  one  can  blame  you,  sweetheart,"  said 
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Denham.  "  'Tis  they  that  are  in  fault  to 
have  left  you  alone,  and  the  fire  was  caused 
by  these  cursed  troopers,  who  treat  friend 
and  foe  alike." 

"  Let  me  go  back  and  try  to  save  things," 
cried  Eosamond,  shivering  with  fright ;  ■ '  my 
father  will  grieve  if  all  is  destroyed." 

"  Nay,  I  cannot  let  you  go  among  those 
devils,"  cried  Arthur,  holding  her  more 
closely.  "Trust  me,  your  father  would 
sooner  that  his  house  were  destroyed  a 
thousand  times  over.  And  see,  rain  is 
beginning  to  fall  and  the  wind  is  from  the 
south,  perchance  'twill  only  be  the  north 
wing  that  is  burnt.  Now  tell  me  where  I 
can  find  shelter  for  you." 

"  There  is  Barnaby's  cottage,"  said 
Eosamond,  "but  they  said  'twas  full  of 
soldiers." 

"  They  must  turn  out  then,"  said  Denham, 
shortly,  "  you  will  take  your  death  of  cold 
if  you  are  out  much  longer." 

Eosamond's  terror  was  by  degrees  allayed. 

Indeed,  notwithstanding  her  grief  for  the 

house,  she  was  still  such  a  child  as  to  feel  a 
vol.  in.  p 
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sort  of  interest  in  the  novelty  and  excitement 
of  this  adventure.  Moreover,  though  it  was 
terrible  to  see  lurid  flames  shooting  through 
the  windows  of  familiar  rooms,  there  was 
nevertheless  a  curious  pleasure  in  being  cared 
for  with  such  tenderness  ;  only  once  before 
had  she  experienced  anything  like  it,  and 
that  was  when  they  had  all  thought  her 
dying.  To  be  the  most  absorbing  thought 
in  the  mind  of  any  one,  while  in  the  pos- 
session of  health  and  strength,  and  the  power 
to  enjoy,  was  bewildering  but  delightful. 
She  cared  neither  for  the  rain  nor  the  cold, 
a  feeling  of  blissful,  drowsy  content  stole 
over  her ;  she  would  not  have  murmured  if 
for  an  indefinite  time  they  had  been  forced 
to  traverse  the  silent  park  with  the  flaming 
house  behind  them  and  the  grim  darkness 
before,  with  Cymro  at  their  heels,  and  with 
Therese,  in  the  strangest  deshabille,  beside 
them.  Long  before  they  had  reached 
Barnaby's  cottage,  however,  her  love  had 
advanced  a  stage.  She  noticed  that  her 
bearer  moved  a  little  less  quickly,  and  re- 
membered  that   he   was  a  man  of  Dick's 
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build,  not  anything  like  so  vigorous  and 
athletic  as  Joscelyn. 

"  Let  me  walk,"  she  said  ;  "  indeed  I  am 
able." 

"  In  the  rain  and  cold  with  bare  feet ! " 
said  Denham.  "  Do  you  think  I  should  let 
you  do  that  %  " 

"  But  you  are  tired  and  out  of  breath,  and 
it  is  far  to  the  gate." 

"  Three  arguments  that  increase  the  satis- 
faction of  carrying  you,"  said  Denham,  with 
a  smile. 

Almost  unconsciously  she  passed  her  hand 
gently  over  his  dark  hair,  with  much  the 
same  sort  of  caress  that  she  might  have 
bestowed  on  Cymro  when  he  had  comforted 
her  for  a  scolding.  After  which  Denham, 
thrilled  through  and  through  by  the  touch 
of  the  little  cold  fingers,  drew  her  down 
more  closely  to  him,  and,  ignoring  the 
presence  of  Therese,  kissed  her  again  and 
again,  while  Eosamond  began  better  to 
understand  the  song  from  Twelfth-Night 
which  had  haunted  her  mind  since  the 
previous   afternoon.     When  at   length  she 
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found  herself  safely  beside  the  hearth  in 
Barnaby's  cottage,  with  Kobiu's  wife  rubbing 
her  cold  feet,  the  conviction  that  she  and 
Arthur  Denham  belonged  to  each  other  had 
become  part  of  her  very  being.  She  scarcely 
even  changed  colour  when  she  heard  him 
boldly  telling  the  exact  state  of  the  case  to 
Barnaby,  and  announcing  that  she  was  his 
betrothed. 

"  'Tis  right  glad  I  am  to  hear  it,  sir,"  said 
dear  old  Barnaby,  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
"And  'tis  the  flower  of  the  flock  you  have 
got,  sir,  to  my  way  of  thinking.  She'll 
devil-up  into  the  flower  of  the  flock." 

He  bustled  off  to  see  what  could  be  done 
towards  helping  to  save  the  property,  while 
Kosamond  covered  her  nice  and  sank  back 
upon  the  old  oak  settle,  shaking  with  laugh- 
ter at  Barnaby's  theories  as  to  her  develop- 
ment. 

"But  you  must  still  love  me,  even  if  I 
do  not,  as  Barnaby  foretells,  devil-up  into 
a  beauty,"  she  said,  her  blue  eyes  looking 
appealingly,  yet  with  a  smile,  straight  into 
his. 
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"  My  clear  heart,"  he  said,  "  'tis  you  your- 
self that  I  love,  and  nothing  but  death  shall 
part  us." 

After  that  assurance  Kosamond  let  Robin's 
wife  lead  her  away  to  a  quiet  little  attic, 
where,  with  Therese  and  Cymro  to  guard 
her,  she  slept  like  a  baby  for  the  next  five 
hours.  Indeed,  the  maid  had  much  difficulty 
in  rousing  her  at  dawn,  and  it  was  only  the 
repeated  sound  of  the  words  "  Katterham," 
and  the  "  Court  House,"  that  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  making  her  start  up  from  her 
pillow. 

"  What  news  of  my  brother  ?  "  she  cried. 
"  Is  he  worse  ? " 

"  No,  no,  mademoiselle ;  but  Barnaby 
and  Monsieur  Denham,  they  both  say  'tis 
the  only  safe  place  for  you.  And  come, 
rise,  my  child,  quick  then !  The  horses 
await  us." 

"  How  can  I  have  slept  while  the  house 
was  burning  !  "  said  Rosamond.  "  Why, 
Therese,  that  is  my  mother's  pelisse  and 
hood,  and  her  blue  tabby  dress." 

"  Yes,  ma'mselle,"  said  Therese,  "  the  only 
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things  that  your  fiance  could  lay  hands 
upon,  and  too  great  for  you,  but  they  will 
serve  to  keep  you  warm." 

"  He  went  back  to  get  them  ? "  asked 
Rosamond,  anxiously. 

"  Yes,  ma'mselle,  and  thanks  to  the  heavy 
rain  naught  but  the  north  wing  hath  been 
burnt,  though  the  soldiers  have  made  havoc 
everywhere." 

Hurrying  down  the  steep  stairs  in  her 
rather  cumbersome  pelisse,  Rosamond  found 
breakfast  awaiting  her  in  Barnaby's  kitchen, 
and  the  old  gatekeeper  in  close  conversation 
with  some  one  in  the  dress  of  a  groom,  who 
nevertheless  wore  the  long  hair  which  was 
the  distinctive  badge  of  a  gentleman. 

"The  disguise  is  not  good,"  said  Rosa- 
mond. "  You  must  let  us  arrange  your  hair 
in  the  crown  of  the  hat,  sir,  else  will  all 
men  divine  that  you  are  no  true  groom. 
Why  is  it  needful  that  you  should  be 
disguised  ? " 

"  I  am  travelling  without  a  pass  through 
the  enemy's  country,  and  must  no  longer 
wait  for  my  Lord  Goring's  troop  to  bear  me 
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company."  Then,  as  they  were  left  alone 
for  a  few  minutes,  he  lowered  his  voice  a 
little.  "  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  truth  ;  I 
am  bearing  despatches  from  my  Lord  Hop- 
ton  to  the  King,  and  am  first  to  contrive, 
if  possible,  to  see  certain  Eoyalists  in 
London." 

"  But  to  take  me  to  Katterham  will  make 
your  journey  yet  longer  and  more  hazard- 
ous !  "  said  Eosamond,  her  eyes  dilating,  for 
since  Joscelyn's  adventure  with  the  des- 
patches she  had  learnt  to  dread,  above  all 
things,  the  thought  of  letter-carrying  for 
those  she  loved. 

"  Perchance  a  trifle  longer,"  said  Denham. 
"  There  is  no  help  for  that.  I  shall  not  rest 
till  I  have  seen  you  in  your  brother's  care. 
The  Court  House  will  be  by  far  the  best 
shelter  for  you,  and  if  Sir  Thomas  is  angry 
with  me  for  taking  the  law  into  my  own 
hands,  why  he  can  come  up  from  Bristol 
and  himself  place  you  elsewhere." 

"  Sir,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  not  stir  one  step 
from  Barnaby's  cottage  till  you  promise  me 
one  thing." 
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The  air  of  resolution  and  the  womanly 
attire  added  a  strange,  new  dignity  to  the 
little  girlish  face  which  looked  up  at  him. 

"  What  is  your  will,  dear  heart  ?  "  he  said, 
kissing  her. 

"  I  want  to  carry  the  despatches,"  said 
Kosamond,  holding  out  her  hand  expectantly. 

Wholly  unprepared  for  such  a  request, 
Arthur  expostulated,  argued,  pointed  out 
the  risk  of  the  plan,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
Eosamoncl  quietly  untied  her  hood,  and 
sitting  down  to  the  table  began  to  stir  her 
warm  ale  with  a  sprig  of  rosemary. 

"  I  shall  stay  with  Barnaby,  then,"  she 
remarked,  carelessly,  "  and  you,  sir,  can  go 
on  to  Farnham  with  my  Lord  Goring." 

Deriham  was  silent,  puzzled  and  provoked 
by  her  unexpected  resolution. 

"  You  forget,"  he  urged,  after  a  minute, 
"  that  I  must  be  guided  by  my  honour  and 
conscience." 

"  No,"  said  Kosamond,  with  a  curious 
flash  of  light  in  her  eyes,  "  'tis  you,  sir,  that 
forget  what  is  consistent  with  my  sense  of 
honour  ;    you  risk  everything  for  me,  and 
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refuse  me  my  just  share  when  I,  too,  want 
to  help." 

Arthur  hesitated  a  little,  loth  to  yield, 
yet  touched  by  her  words.  She  saw  her 
advantage,  and  springing  up,  clasped  her 
hands  over  his  arm  imploringly. 

"You  know  well,"  she  said,  "that  the 
Parliamentary  soldiers  would  never  dream 
of  molesting  a  maid.  Dick  has  told  me  that 
many  times  women  have  been  the  best  and 
safest  messengers.  See,  I  will  hide  them 
here  within  my  pelisse  :  they  shall  be  your 
love-pledge  to  me." 

He  was  conquered  at  last,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  the  two  were  riding  off  to 
Katterham,  The'rese  on  a  pillion  behind  the 
genuine  groom,  and  Rosamond  holding  fast 
to  her  disguised  lover.  In  the  dim  light  of 
the  winter's  morning  Barnaby  opened  the 
gates  for  them,  and  bade  them  God  speed  : 
then,  with  a  sigh,  turned  back  towards  the 
half-ruined  Manor,  hoping  that  Lord  Goring 
would  find  his  quarters  too  uncomfortable 
for  a  further  stay,  and  congratulating  him- 
self that   the    little    playfellow    who    had 
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followed  him  about  so  faithfully  ever  since 
she  could  run  alone  was  out  of  harm's  way. 
"  I  shall  miss  her  full  sore,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "  and  she  will  be  married  and 
changed  ere  I  see  her  again.  But  'tis  the 
road  we  all  have  to  travel,  and  wTith  a  good 
mate  'tis  no  ill-faring." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Many  times  ...  I  must  come  with  my  ill-ravelled 
work  to  Christ  to  encumber  Him  (as  it  were) 
to  right  it ;  and  to  seek  again  the  true  end  of  the 
thread  .  .  .  But  God  be  thanked  for  many  .  .  . 
ill-ravelled  hesps  which  Christ  hath  mended  since 
first  He  entered  tutor  to  lost  mankind. — Samuel 

RUTHERFORD. 

Kosamond's  loving  plan  succeeded  well, 
and  carried  them  safely  through  a  really 
perilous  hour  when  they  were  forced  to  rest 
the  horses  at  Guildford.  The  men  had  to 
submit  to  searching  and  cross-examination, 
but  no  one  troubled  the  French  maid  and 
her  weary-looking  little  mistress.  At  last, 
quite  late  in  the  evening,  they  rode  slowly 
up  the  long  hill  near  Willey  Farm,  dimly 
discerning  the  old  yew" trees  which  served  as 
a  rough  indication  of  the  bridle-path  leading 
to  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  which  they  had 
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been  directed.  Bosamond  was  so  weary 
that  she  could  scarcely  keep  her  seat  on 
the  pillion ;  her  head  had  sunk  down  on  to 
Denham's  shoulder,  and  her  voice  had  grown 
sad  and  plaintive. 

"  I  begin  to  fear  meeting  my  brother's 
wife,"  she  said.  "What  if  after  all  she  be 
not  willing  to  have  me  ?  " 

"  Nay,  no  fear  of  that,"  said  Denham  ;  "  I 
learnt  to  know  her  well  while  I  was  a 
prisoner  at  Gloucester,  and  she  is  one  of  a 
hundred.  She  will  be  the  best  possible 
protector  for  you." 

"  Ah,  what  is  that  ? "  cried  Bosamond, 
clutching  more  closely  hold  of  him,  as  a 
lantern  suddenly  flashed  upon  them  and  a 
stalwart  figure  strode  forward  at  an  anode 
of  the  road  where  the  old  Boman  Stane 
Street  was  crossed  by  a  path  known  as  the 
Pilgrim's  Way. 

"  Who  art  thou  for  ?  "  said  a  deep  voice, 
and  Bosamond  straining  her  eyes  to  see  the 
speaker's  face  could  dimly  discern  the  solemn, 
stern  features  of  a  yeoman  who  wTas  evidently 
of  the  Puritan  persuasion. 
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"  Who  art  thou  for  ? "  repeated  their 
challenger. 

"  Sir,"  said  Rosamond,  "  I  am  travelling 
with  my  servants  to  the  Court  House.  My 
father's  house  hath  been  burnt  by  my  Lord 
Goring's  troopers,  and  I  seek  shelter  with 
my  brother,  Captain   Heyworth." 

"  May  the  Lord  protect  you,  mistress/' 
said  the  old  yeoman.  "  I  knew  not  whether 
ye  were  friends  or  foes.  If  'tis  the  Court 
House  you  seek  I  had  best  guide  you  across 
yonder  bit  of  common,  or  maybe  you'll  miss 
the  road  on  the  other  side." 

He  plodded  along  beside  them,  his  lantern 
shedding  a  fitful  light  on  the  track,  while 
Eosamond  roused  herself  to  talk  incessantly, 
fearful  lest  Arthur  should  betray  himself  to 
be  anything  but  the  groom  he  represented. 

Farmer  Smith  insisted  on  seeing  them 
to  the  very  door  of  the  Court  House,  and 
poor  Rosamond  felt  a  little  guilty  when, 
with  the  despatches  for  the  King  securely 
hidden  in  her  bosom,  the  Puritan  lifted 
her  from  her  pillion,  and,  with  a  solemn 
blessing,  bade  her  farewell.    As  they  waited 
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in  the  darkness  for  the  great  front  door  to 
be  opened  to  them  she  handed  the  perilous 
packet  to  her  lover,  heartily  wishing  that 
there  were  neither  Kings  nor  Parliaments  to 
disturb  their  peace,  yet  with  a  sense  of  relief 
that  for  the  present  at  any  rate  Arthur  was 
in  perfect  safety.  At  length  the  grille  was 
opened,  and  a  servant  inquired  what  they 
wanted.  Kosamond,  quite  worn  out  with 
her  journey,  left  all  explanations  to  her  lover; 
her  courage  and  spirit  had  deserted  her,  and 
when  the  door  was  flung  back  and  a  stream 
of  light  from  within  revealed  a  tall  lady 
dressed  in  mourning  robes,  her  knees  trem- 
bled beneath  her  as  she  curtseyed,  and  it 
needed  the  whole  of  her  self-control  to  keep 
from  bursting  into  tears. 

"  How  can  we  ever  thank  you  enough, 
Mr.  Denham ! "  said  a  low  sweet  voice. 
"  Welcome  to  the  Court  House,  dear  Bosa- 
mond.  Why,  you  poor  little  maid,  you  are 
well-nigh  frozen." 

As  for  Cymro,  he  did  not  wait  to  be 
asked,  but  bounded  straight  through  the 
house  and  into  the  study. 
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"  He  lias  gone  to  Joscelyn,"  said  Eosa- 
mond, apologetically  :  "  I  hope,  madam,  you 
do  not  mind  dogs  ?  " 

"  In  truth  I  am  not  over  fond  of  them," 
said  Clemency,  smiling.  "  But  I  shall  like 
your  dog,  little  sister,  never  fear.  Now 
come  in  to  the  fire  and  see  if  you  do  not 
think  Joscelyn  on  the  road  to  recovery." 

Throwing  her  arm  about  the  child  she 
guided  her  across  the  hall  and  into  the 
snug  room  beyond,  where  in  Joscelyn's 
delightful  greeting  Eosamond  forgot  all  her 
cares,  and  could  have  smiled  to  think  that 
she  had  stood  in  awe  of  Clemency  even  for 
a  moment.  The  young  husband  and  wife 
took  her  right  into  the  centre  of  their 
home,  and  Eosamond  had  never  in  her 
whole  life  been  so  happy  as  she  was  that 
night ;  she  would  not  trouble  herself  over 
the  uncertain  future  or  over  the  ruined 
Manor,  but  just  basked  in  the  present 
sunshine,  which,  contrasted  with  her  some- 
what dreary  life,  was  dazzling  in  its 
brightness. 

"  If  one  did  not  ache  all  over  'twould  be 
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just  like  heaven  !  "  she  reflected  in  dream y 
content.  It  was,  alas  !  a  heaven  that  soon 
came  to  an  end,  for  the  very  next  day  Jos- 
celyn  received  a  letter  from  Jervis,  who,  it 
seemed,  had  been  made  prisoner  while  on  a 
foraging  expedition,  and  having  been  carried 
up  to  London,  wrrote  an  urgent  request  that 
his  brother  would  endeavour  to  procure  a 
release  for  him,  or  get  together  the  money  for 
his  ransom.  The  letter  was  written  from 
Newgate,  but  Jervis  was  to  be  removed 
immediately  to  one  of  the  ships  in  the 
Thames  used  on  account  of  the  over-crowded 
state  of  the  London  prisons. 

"  And  they  are  the  worst  of  all,"  said 
Denham,  who,  little  as  he  liked  Jervis 
Hey  worth,  could  not  but  feel  some  pity 
for  him. 

"  Then,"  said  Joscelyn,  "  I  will  ask  you 
to  bear  me  company  at  sunrise  to-morrow. 
I  shall  be  some  sort  of  protection  to  you 
if  you  travel  in  the  dress  you  wore  from 
Shortell,  and  you  and  Morrison  and  a  coach- 
ancl-six  will  contrive  to  get  me  to  London  in 
a  fashion  that  will  satisfy  even  Clemency." 
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"  You  will  let  me  come  with  you  ? "  she 
pleaded. 

"  Nay,  dear  heart,"  he  said,  "  I  would  far 
liefer  that  you  stayed  with  Rosamond  and 
Tom  and  the  children  ;  'tis  scarce  right  to 
leave  them  alone.  I  will  not  be  away  more 
than  a  couple  of  nights,  and,  to  please  you 
and  our  friend,  the  doctor  from  Croydon, 
will  visit  Dr.  Mayerne  and  find  out  from  him 
what  can  be  done  with  this  old  wound  of 
mine,  which  doth  not  even  yet  forgive  the 
Comishman's  pike." 

So  in  the  faint  sunshine  of  the  cold 
January  morning  Rosamond  parted  from 
her  lover,  and  Joscelyn,  not  without  a  sense 
of  keen  delight  at  being  once  more  astir, 
stepped  briskly  into  the  coach,  bearing  about 
him  the  money  for  his  brother's  ransom,  and 
looking  forward  with  his  usual  sanguine 
cheerfulness  to  the  result  of  his  interview 
with   the  famous  doctor. 

"  Who  knows,"  he  said,  gaily,  "  if  I  may 

not  after  all  serve  the  country  once  more 

as    something  better  than  a  justice  of   the 

peace    in    this    quiet    place  ?     There    is    a 
vol.  in.  Q 
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talk  of  recruiting  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  filling  up  the  gaps 
left  by  the  absentees.  Perchance  I  might 
serve  that  fashion,  though  unfitted  for 
fighting." 

By  the  time  they  reached  London  they 
found  it  was  too  late  to  set  about  delivering 
Jervis  that  night.  Joscelyn,  however,  called 
upon  Sir  Robert  Pye  and  procured  the 
necessary  orders  and  permission  to  have 
him  removed  from  his  floating  gaol  at  noon 
the  next  day.  Morrison  meantime  had  been 
with  a  letter  to  Sir  Theodore  May  erne,  one 
of  the  leading  physicians  of  the  day  who 
had  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. He  brought  back  word  that  the 
doctor  would  see  his  master  at  seven  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  and,  after  a  night's  rest 
at  the  Blue  Boar  in  Holborn,  Joscelyn, 
with  his  faithful  servant  in  attendance,  made 
his  way  to  the  great  man's  house.  He  was 
ushered  into  a  finely-proportioned  study, 
the  walls  of  which  were  covered  with  pictures 
and  with  books  that  had  evidently  seen 
oood    service.      Behind    a   lar°;e   table,    on 
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which  were  stacked  in  neat  slides  a  number 
of  works  of  reference,  there  sat  a  very  stout, 
benevolent-looking  man,  whose  keen  eyes 
seemed  to  read  at  a  glance  the  character 
and  the  physique  of  his  visitor.  Somehow 
Joscelyn  grew  less  hopeful  as  his  examination 
proceeded  ;  his  eyes  rested  on  the  model 
of  a  man  in  wax  which  stood  on  the  table, 
and  he  fell  to  thinking;  of  all  the  woes  that 
flesh  is  heir  to,  while  Dr.  Mayerne  was 
plying  him  with  questions  as  to  the  nature 
of  his  wound  at  the  battle  of  Lansdown, 
the  length  of  time  he  had  lain  untended 
on  the  hillside,  details  of  his  journey  to 
Gloucester,  details  of  the  pain  which  had 
first  become  troublesome  as  they  lay  in  the 
fields  on  the  frosty  winter  nights  during 
the  march  to  Arundel. 

When  at  last  all  was  ended  and  the  great 
man  was  scribbling  various  items  in  a  book, 
Joscelyn  waited  in  painful  suspense  for  the 
verdict ;  the  picture  of  Hippocrates,  the 
physician,  which  hung  over  the  chimney- 
piece,  seemed  to  stare  down  at  him  with 
mournfully    prophetic    eyes ;    the    minutes 
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dragged  by  as  slowly  as  though  he  had 
been  confronting  a  whole  army,  in  that 
dread  pause  of  waiting  for  hostilities  to 
begin  which  tries  the  courage  of  all. 

At  length  Sir  Theodore  looked  up  with  an 
air  of  cheerful  resolution,  of  determination  to 
put  his  verdict  in  as  pleasant  a  fashion  as 
might  be,  yet  nevertheless  to  tell  the  whole 
truth. 

"  You  have  served  your  country  very 
gallantly,  Captain  Heyworth,"  he  said,  "and 
now  you  must  stand  aside  and  leave  the 
work  to  other  men." 

"  I  know,  sir,  that  I  can  never  be  fit  for 
active  service,  but " 

"  Ay,  I  know  what  you  would  say,"  said 
the  physician.  "  You  would  serve  in  the 
senate  if  not  in  the  field.  But,  sir,  I  must 
tell  you  plainly  that  'tis  impossible.  You 
may,  please  God,  live  to  a  good  old  age, 
but  the  injury  you  got  at  Lansdown,  and 
the  cold  and  exposure  of  your  campaigns 
since  then,  have  set  up  internal  mischief 
that  can  never  be  repaired.  You  may,  I 
hope,   live    to    be   as  old    as    Barzillai,  but 
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'twill  be  more  or  less  as  an  invalid."  He 
paused,  and  began  to  write  down  certain 
directions  and  remedies  which  might  alle- 
viate pain,  though  powerless  to  cure.  "  A 
quiet  country  life  hath  its  own  pleasures," 
he  added  presently.  "  Eem ember  Cincin- 
natus  !  With  care  I  am  well  assured  that 
your  life  may  long  be  spared.  Your  youth 
is  in  your  favour ;  twenty-three  years  of 
age  last  Michaelmas,  you  say.  That  is  a 
great  advantage  !  Youth,  sir,  in  the  fight 
with  disease  is  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage." 

Joscelyn  did  not  reply ;  there  rang  in  his 
ears  the  familiar  text,  "  Now,  Barzillai  was 
a  very  aged  man,  even  fourscore  years." 
The  picture  of  Hippocrates  seemed  to  fade 
away,  and  in  its  place  he  saw  in  staring 
white  figures  on  a  black  ground — 

80 
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A  strange  feeling  of  numbness  crept   over 
him  as  he  bade  Sir  Theodore  ALiyerne  fare- 
well ;  he  found  himself  reflecting  dreamily 
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on  the  difficulty  of  presenting  a  fee  with  any 
sort  of  grace  when  a  man  had  but  a  left 
hand  to  do  it  with. 

Then  the  front  door  was  opened,  and  the 
frosty  morning  air  revived  him  a  little,  and 
sent  a  sharp  thrill  of  realisation  through  his 
consciousness.  The  clock  in  a  neighbouring 
church  struck  eight.  It  was  early  morning 
still.  Hours  and  hours  had  to  be  lived 
through  before  he  could  give  the  rein  to 
his  misery  in  darkness  and  solitude — hours 
during  which  he  must  always  be  haunted 
by  that  dread  vista  of  fifty-seven  healthless 
years. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

My  good  right  hand  forgets 

Its  cunning  now, 
To  march  the  weary  march 

I  know  not  how. 

I  am  not  eager,  bold, 

Nor  strong — all  that  is  past : 

I  am  ready  not  to  do, 
At  last,  at  last ! 

My  half-day's  work  is  done, 
And  this  is  all  my  part : 

I  give  my  patient  God 
A  patient  heart. — Anon. 

Joscelyn  had  not  walked  many  paces  from 
Dr.  Mayerne's  house  when  he  recollected 
that  at  least  there  was  one  piece  of  work 
for  him  to  do. 

"  I  will  take  a  boat  at  the  Temple  stairs," 
he  said  to  his  servant,  "and  will  see  if 
my  brother's  release  can  be  effected." 
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"  The  air  will  be  cold,  sir,  on  the  river," 
urged  Morrison.  "  Were  it  not  better  to 
send  the  order  of  release  by  a  trusty 
messenger  ?  " 

But  Joscelyn  was  determined  to  see 
Jervis  himself,  and  into  his  ever  sanguine 
heart  there  crept  a  hope  that  now  at  last 
their  differences  might  be  made  up.  Hail- 
ing one  of  the  watermen,  he  stepped  into  a 
boat,  and  gave  orders  to  be  rowed  with  all 
speed  to  the  Neptune.  The  wintry  wind 
blew  coldly,  but  the  sun  was  shining,  and 
the  rime-laden  trees  in  the  gardens  leading 
down  to  the  river  sparkled  in  its  beams ; 
the  spire  of  old  St.  Paul's  stood  out  against 
the  pale  blue  sky,  and  the  gloomy  Tower 
rising  from  the  water-side  took  Joscelyn's 
thoughts  away  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John 
Eliot's  sufferings.  He  remembered  how 
Colonel  Hampden  had  told  him  of  the 
King's  persistent  injustice  and  cruelty 
towards  his  friend,  and  how,  when  at  length 
his  health  succumbed  to  the  hardships  of 
his  prison  life,  the  tyrant's  enmity  had 
been  carried  on  even  after  death,  and  with 
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incredible  meanness  his  son's  request  to  take 
the  body  of  his  father  to  Port  Eliot  for 
burial  had  been  refused.  Somewhere  with- 
in that  gloomy  pile  the  ashes  of  the  great 
patriot  yet  remained,  and  Joscelyn  was 
still  musing  on  the  part  Eliot  had  played 
in  the  great  struggle  for  freedom,  when  he 
became  aware  of  an  unusual  concourse  of 
people  flocking  along  in  the  direction  of 
the  Tower.  It  suddenly  flashed  into  his 
mind  that  this  was  the  very  day  appointed 
for  the  execution  of  Laud  on  Tower  Hill. 

"  See,  sir,"  exclaimed  Morrison,  "  the  folk 
go  to  see  the  Archbishop  beheaded." 

"  Shall  I  not  row  you  there  in  time  for 
the  show,  sir  ? "  suggested  the  waterman. 

Joscelyn  shook  his  head  with  a  gesture 
of  distaste. 

"  I  wish  you  would  go,  sir,"  pleaded 
Morrison.  "  Fain  would  I  see  the  end  of 
him  that  has  cropped  and  branded  and 
pilloried  and  ruined  many  hundreds  of  the 
Lord's  people.  Why,  sir,  you  yourself  owe 
him  a  grudge,  for  had  not  the  Church 
truckled  to  the  King  and  aided  and  abetted 
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his  tyranny,  there  would  never  have  been 
a  call  on  you  to  fight  for  liberty,  and  you 
would  not  have  been  left  a  shattered  wreck 
now." 

"  The  axe  is  too  good  for  'un,"  growled 
the  boatman.  "  They  are  more  merciful  to 
him  than  e'er  he  was  to  others.  Have  ye 
forgot,  sir,  how  he  pulled  off  his  cap  and 
thanked  God  for  the  sentence  on  Dr.  Leigh- 
ton  that  he  himself  had  procured,  to  a 
torture  worse  than  death  ?  Have  ye  forgot 
how  at  Lambeth  to  get  evidence  from " 

"  Be  silent,"  said  Joscelyn.  "  He  is  to 
die,  and  hath  doubtless  repented.  I  would 
that  they  had  left  him  to  die  in  his  own 
bed,  for  he  is  old,  and  methinks  past  harm- 
ing the  nation  any  more.  There  be  others 
more  guilty  who  go  untouched." 

His  tone  silenced  the  men,  and  for  some 
time  nothing  was  heard  save  the  monoton- 
ous plash  of  the  oars  and  the  dull  roar  of  the 
voices  in  the  distance.  A  profound  depres- 
sion fell  upon  Joscelyn  ;  he  could  not  think 
the  death  of  the  Archbishop  a  necessity,  and 
more  and  more  it  seemed  to    him  that  the 
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Presbyterians  were  following  in  Laud's  own 
mistaken  steps,  and  forcing  upon  a  reluctant 
people  a  uniformity  which  meant  bondage. 
When  would  the  day  of  toleration  for  which 
Hampden  had  hoped  and  Brooke  had 
argued  dawn  on  the  troubled  land  ?  When 
would  men  learn  that  the  highest  unity  is 
incompatible  with  forced  uniformity  ? 

His  spirits  were  not  raised  by  the  visit 
to  the  Neptune,  where  a  glimpse  into  the 
Stirling  hold  in  which  the  unfortunate 
prisoners  lay  was  enough  in  his  weakened 
state  to  make  him  stagger  and  clutch  at 
Morrison  for  support.  The  gaoler,  having 
received  the  order  of  release,  went  to  summon 
Jervis,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  two 
brothers  confronted  each  other ;  the  elder 
with  disordered  dress  and  traces  of  the 
sufferings  he  had  ojone  through  during;  his 
brief  imprisonment,  the  younger  white  to 
the  lips,  looking  as  though  he  had  already 
lived  through  years  of  pain.  For  a  minute 
Jervis  was  too  much  taken  aback  at  the 
havoc  wrought  in  him  to  do  anything  but 
stare. 
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"  Confound  it  all  !  "  lie  cried,  with  a  blank 
look  at  the  empty  sleeve  of  his  brother's 
doublet,   "  what  have  you  done  with  your 

O    11 
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"  Left  it  at  Newbury,"  replied  Joscelyn, 
the  ghost  of  a  smile  flitting  over  his  face. 

"  For  once,  then,  rebellion  has  not  paid," 
said  Jervis,  with  a  chuckle  of  satisfaction. 
"The  jade  Fortune  hath  meted  out  justice 
at  last.  Here,  good  friends ! "  he  said, 
beckoning  to  three  miserable-looking  cap- 
tives who  were  taking  their  allotted  time 
of  exercise  on  deck,  "  let  me  present  you 
with  a  fine  example  of  the  reward  of  virtue 
and  the  punishment  of  vice.  Behold  the 
loyal  subject !  " — he  laughingly  threw  back 
his  head  and  tossed  up  his  strong  arms. 
"  Behold  the  traitor  !  " — he  pointed  taunt- 
ingly to  the  figure  leaning  against  the 
taffrail. 

The  prisoners,  embittered  by  suffering, 
burst  into  a  roar  of  scornful  laughter. 

The  hot  blood  surged  up  in  Joscelyn's 
face,  his  eyes  flashed,  but  in  the  midst  of 
his  anger   he  remembered  the  stifling  hold 
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in  which  these  unfortunate  Eoyalists  had 
lain. 

"  Sirs,"  he  said,  with  admirable  temper, 
"  I  am  glad  to  furnish  mirth  for  you  in  this 
dismal  prison,  from  which  I  heartily  wish  I 
had  orders  to  release  you  as  well  as  my 
brother." 

"  What !  'tis  your  brother,  eh,  Jervis  ? " 
said  one  of  those  who  had  laughed  loudest. 
"  And  he  hath  come  to  release  you  ?  Then 
'twas  a  scurvy  trick  you  played  us,  and 
whatever  his  politics  I  say  your  brother  is 
a  gentleman,  and  I  ask  his  pardon  for  our 
discourtesy." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Jervis,  with  an  im- 
patient shrug  of  the  shoulders,  "  out  of  his 
disloyalty  I  suck  no  small  advantage.  So 
farewell,  gentlemen,  and  may  Heaven 
favour  you  all  with  a  rebel  kinsman  to 
deliver  you." 

He  disappeared  over  the  side  of  the 
Neptune  and  took  his  place  in  the  stern  of 
the  little  boat,  but  the  sight  of  Joscelyn's 
slow  descent,  and  the  pain  it  evidently 
involved,    touched    him.       He    could    well 
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understand  what  it  must  cost  a  man  of  his 
brother's  temperament  to  be  helped  down 
into  the  stern  by  a  servant  and  a  waterman, 
and  no  more  taunts  escaped  him.  He 
volunteered  an  account  of  his  father  and 
of  Dick,  of  the  winter  they  had  passed  at 
Bristol,  and  how  he  hoped  shortly  to  obtain 
an  exchange  into  Prince  Rupert's  troop,  Will 
Denham  taking  his  place  in  Hopton's  army. 

This  led  the  talk  round  to  Arthur 
Denham  and  to  the  doings  at  Shorten ;  and 
by  the  time  the  two  brothers  had  landed 
and  made  their  way  to  Henry  Barrington's 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  the  scene  on  board 
the  Neptune  was  forgotten,  and  they  parted 
in  kindness.  Jervis  was  Jervis  still.  But 
he  was  not  ungrateful  for  his  release,  nor 
could  he  avoid  feeling  a  certain  sort  of 
respect  for  the  man  whom  he  had  termed 
a  traitor. 

"Brendon  was  right  just  now,"  he  reflected, 
as  he  made  his  way  up  Drury  Lane  to  the 
house  of  a  Royalist  friend.  "  Joscelyn  will 
always  remain  a  gentleman  and  a  Hey  worth. 
Tis    my  belief  that  had  he  not  met  with 
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that  arch-rebel  Hampden  he  would  have 
stood  by  the  King  as  loyally  as  he  stands 
by  his  own  family." 

Joscelyn  returned  to  Katterham  the  next 
day,  and  for  some  weeks  managed  to  endure 
life  with  a  good  courage.  But  after  a  time, 
when  Eosamond  had  become  thoroughly 
established  at  the  Court  House,  and  had  to 
spend  most  of  the  day  over  her  studies  ; 
when  Clemency  could  no  longer  devote  her- 
self exclusively  to  him,  but  was  forced  to 
spend  much  time  in  the  guidance  of  her 
great  household  and  in  the  care  of  her  child, 
his  spirits  began  to  flag.  It  was  in  vain  that 
they  procured  books  for  him — he  seemed 
lacking  in  all  inclination  to  open  them. 
The  weather  was  severe  and  kept  him 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  house,  and 
the  dull  weight  of  his  crippled  existence 
seemed  to  paralyse  all  his  energies.  Day  by 
day  the  cloud  of  black  depression  hemmed 
him  in  more  closely,  though  sometimes  he 
would  struggle  against  it,  pace  to  and  fro  in 
the  library  in  a  dreary  duty-walk,  or  take 
up  the  copy  of  Milton's  Areopagitica  which 
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had  been  sent  to  him  from  London,  and  try 
to  grapple  with  sentences  that  stirred  no 
answering  thrill  in  his  heavy  heart. 

Clemency,  young  and  inexperienced,  failed 
to  understand  his  state.  She  could  not 
enter  into  the  misery  he  was  undergoing  at 
the  thought  that  he  could  no  longer  work 
for  the  country,  because  she  was  absorbed 
in  the  rapturous  relief  of  finding  that  his  ill- 
ness was  not  mortal,  and  that  there  was 
every  chance  of  his  living  to  old  age.  Surely 
he  had  now  done  enough  for  England  ? 
Surely  he  might  enjoy,  as  she  enjoyed,  the 
quiet,  uninterrupted  bliss  of  home  life  ? 

It  happened  at  this  time  that  she  was 
also  anxious  about  little  Tom,  who  was 
sadly  frail  and  delicate.  She  kept  her  fears 
from  Joscelyn,  unwilling  to  add  to  his 
trouble,  and  having  once  noticed  that  the 
child's  fretting  irritated  him,  she  made 
Charlotte  keep  the  little  fellow  almost 
entirely  in  the  nursery,  running  up  to  him 
herself  at  every  available  minute,  and  not 
at  all  realising  that  her  frequent  absences 
seemed  long  to  Joscelyn,  or  that  when  she 
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was  with  him  her  heart  was  all  the  time 
with  her  sick  child. 

Her  change  was,  however,  very  apparent 
to  him,  and  he  brooded  over  it  as  only  a 
convalescent  can  brood,  until  the  thing  had 
grown  out  of  all  proportion,  and  he  had 
almost  persuaded  himself  that  Clemency  no 
longer  cared  for  him,  and  wished  him  away. 
A  gloom  settled  over  the  whole  household ; 
it  seemed  as  if  his  own  depression  affected 
every  one  else ;  the  very  children  scarcely 
spoke  when  they  were  in  the  same  room 
with  him,  while  Kosamond  was  again  driven 
to  confiding  her  sorrows  to  Cymro,  and  went 
about  with  as  wistful  a  face  as  ever  she  had 
borne  during  her  scolded  life  at  Shortell. 
No  one  scolded  her  now,  but  she  had  a 
miserable,  perplexed  feeling  that  something 
beyond  her  understanding  was  passing  in 
the  household,  and  she  had  often  felt  nearer 
to  Joscelyn  during  his  absence  with  Waller's 
army  than  she  did  now,  though  actually 
under  the  same  roof. 

By  the  time   little  Tom   had  practically 

recovered,  Clemency  awoke  to  the  perception 
vol.  in.  R 
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that  her  husband  was  beyond  her  help  ;  they 
had  drifted  apart,  and  do  what  she  would 
she  could  not  regain  the  sense  of  perfect 
companionship  which  had  made  the  first 
days  of  his  illness  bright.  It  was  sometimes 
with  a  sense  of  unspeakable  terror  that  she 
realised  how  little  they  really  knew  of  each 
other.  After  all,  what  were  the  brief  weeks 
of  acquaintance  before  their  betrothal  but  a 
surface  knowledge  ?  What  was  the  inter- 
rupted intercourse  during  the  war  but  a  brief 
joy  snatched  out  of  the  universal  trouble 
and  confusion  ?  Clearly,  now  that  he  was 
entirely  cut  off  from  the  outer  world  he  had 
learnt  the  fatal  error  he  had  made,  had 
realised  that  the  wife  to  whom  he  wTas  tied 
could  in  no  way  suffice  him.  So  argued 
poor  Clemency,  and  unconsciously  her 
manner  grew  more  grave  and  repressed. 
Always  inclined  by  nature  to  see  the  sad 
aspect  of  life,  and  to  depend  on  others  for 
fostering  her  cheerfulness,  she  became  each 
day  less  able  to  cope  with  the  atmosphere 
of  depression  which  pervaded  the  house. 
Moreover,  she   had  never  really   recovered 
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from  the  shock  that  Original  Sin's  treachery 
had  given  her  ;  and  though  no  one  ever  spoke 
of  that  past  episode,  and  though  it  seemed 
to  her  more  like  a  bad  dream  than  a  bit  of 
actual  life,  it  had  left  her  nerves  shattered 
and  her  power  of  calm  judgment  impaired. 
To  breathe  a  word  of  her  trouble  to  Mrs. 
Ursula  would  have  been  treason  to  her  hus- 
band, and  she  went  about  always  with  the 
sad  consciousness  that  her  grandfather,  the 
one  being  who  might  have  put  matters 
straight,  had  passed  away  into  the  other 
world,  leaving;  her  to  stru^ole  on  as  best 
she  might — the  incapable  head  of  a  dreary 
house. 

At  last,  one  bleak  spring  day,  matters 
reached  a  crisis.  For  the  last  twenty-four 
hours  Joscelyn  had  scarcely  spoken  a  word 
to  any  one,  and  the  dark,  clouded  look  of 
his  brow  and  eyes  told  that  the  demon  of 
depression  had  him  prisoner  body  and  soul. 
Something;  she  must  do  to  combat  this 
wretched  malady. 

"  Here  is  a  newspaper,  just  brought  by 
Mr.  George  Evelyn's  man,"  she  said,  enter- 
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ing  the  study  timidly.  "  Maybe  we  shall 
hear  more  of  the  late  mutiny  at  Farnham." 

There  was  no  reply. 

"  Oh,  Joscelyn  !  there  is  good  news/'  she 
cried,  glancing  down  the  printed  sheet,  and 
beginning  to  read  it  aloud,  as  she  had  so 
often  done  in  her  grandfather  s  time.  "  Sir 
"William  Waller  came  undiscovered  to  the 
Devizes  till  he  faced  the  town,  who  sent  out 
a  party  of  horse  and  dragoons  to  skirmish 
with  him,  whom  Waller's  men  beat  back 
and  pursued  into  the  town,  taking  of  them 
one  hundred  and  ninety  horse,  sixty  foot, 
and  four  hundred  arms." 

A  gleam  of  eager  interest  flashed  over 
Joscelyn's  face,  only  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
more  profound  depression.  His  whole  being 
rebelled  against  the  useless  life  to  which  he 
was  condemned  ;  every  pulse  within  him 
throbbed  with  strong  desire  to  be  back  once 
more  with  his  men,  leading  them  again  to 
victory. 

Clemency  at  last  divined  what  was  pass- 
ing in  his  mind,  and  in  her  great  longing  to 
comfort  him  she  forgot  the  diffidence  that 
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of  late  had  made  lier  manner  restrained  to 
the  vero;e  of  coldness. 

"  Dear  heart,"  she  said,  bending  over  him 
with  a  caress  that  a  week  ago  he  would  have 
welcomed,  "  'twas  foolish  of  me  to  read  that 
to  you,  and  yet  me  thought  the  news  of  the 
victory  would  have  given  you  pleasure." 

All  the  wild  rebellion  against  his  lot 
seemed  to  express  itself  in  the  impatient 
vehemence  with  which  he  freed  himself  from 
her  embrace.  With  a  gesture  which  from 
Joscelyn  was  equivalent  to  a  blow  from 
another  man,  he  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  All  I  ask,"  he  cried,  "  is  that  you  will 
leave  me  alone." 

The  sound  of  his  own  voice  in  its  wrath- 
ful intensity  horrified  him,  and  brought 
him  back  to  his  senses.  If  Clemency  had 
shed  a  sino-le  tear  he  would  have  been  at 
her  feet  in  an  instant.  But  the  rebuff 
seemed  to  have  turned  her  into  stone.  For 
a  minute  she  stood  motionless  ;  then,  with- 
out one  word,  she  took  his  request  literally 
and  quitted  the  room. 

Joscelyn  paced  to  and  fro  in  great  trouble 
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of  mind.  Not  only  was  his  life  for  ever 
crippled,  but  it  seemed  that  his  character 
was  also  fast  degenerating;.  Where  was  the 
buoyant  strength  that  had  carried  him 
through  the  hardships  and  perils  and  tempt- 
ations of  his  soldier's  life  ?  Where  was  the 
hope  that  had  been  his  staff?  Where  the 
cheerfulness  that  Waller  had  been  wont  to 
praise  ?  Had  all  been  swept  away  with  his 
health  ?  Was  he  merely  the  toy  of  circum- 
stance, to  be  robbed  of  his  courage  and  man- 
hood  by  a  musket-ball  or  the  thrust  of  a 
pike,  by  the  bitter  frost  or  the  damp  of  a 
campaign  ? 

His  eye  fell  on  the  old  motto  carved  on 
the  chimney-piece — 

"  Let  come  what  will  come, 
God's  will  is  well  come." 

Often  during  these  dark  days  he  had 
fiercely  rebelled  against  the  assertion.  But 
now  in  the  misery  of  his  regret  at  having 
grievously  pained  Clemency,  in  the  depths 
of  his  despair  at  the  discovery  of  his  own 
irritable  impatience,  he  perceived  that  his 
failure    had  come  from  a  mistaken  notion 
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that  for  an  active  life  only  need  the  will 
be  consecrated  to  God.  The  days  of  his 
service  were  after  all  not  ended — there  was 
work  before  him — perchance  the  hardest 
work  he  had  ever  been  set  to.  For  how 
could  a  man  bring  to  mere  endurance,  which 
seemed  barren  of  all  results,  the  glad-hearted 
courage  that  had  made  active  service  a  keen 
delight  ?  What  profit  would  his  years  of 
suffering  bring  to  the  country  ?  How  could 
pain  and  loss  and  inactivity  be  the  welcome 
will  of  God  ?  Before  that  great  problem 
which  has  perplexed  all  men  he  stood  for  a 
while  baffled.  Presently,  however,  there 
flashed  back  into  his  memory  a  vision  of 
the  wooded  valleys  of  Buckinghamshire, 
and  away  in  the  distance,  sharply  outlined 
on  the  green  hillside,  the  Whiteleaf  Cross, 
and  the  rainbow  above  it,  as  he  had  seen 
it  on  the  day  of  Hampden's  funeral. 

If  "  the  Captain  of  our  salvation/'  in 
doing  the  will  of  God,  had  been  brought 
through  a  life  of  suffering  to  a  death  of 
shame  and  apparent  failure,  were  the  rank 
and  file  to  have  no  part  in  the  same  ?     On 
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the  other  hand,  if  they  shared  in  the  pain 
surely  they  also  shared  in  the  glory.  And 
what  was  glory  but  the  power  to  bring 
help  ? 

He  suddenly  grasped  a  truth  which  he 
had  never  before  even  approached.  He  saw 
that  to  be  "  in  Christ "  meant  not  only  to 
be  redeemed,  but  also,  in  some  sort,  to  be  a 
redeemer.  It  was  no  mere  metaphor  of  the 
head  and  the  members,  but  a  living  fact  ; 
and  he  —  crippled,  shattered,  doomed  to 
physical  inactivity — had  yet  the  power  to 
serve  the  country  in  ways  unknown  by  the 
resolute  consecration  of  his  will. 

The  meaning  of  all  the  suffering  he  had 
seen,  whether  in  its  ghastliest  forms  on  the 
battle-field,  or  in  the  room  at  Thame,  or  at 
the  death  of  such  a  victim  as  John  Drake  of 
Lincoln,  seemed  now  clear  to  him.  It  was 
the  purchase -money  of  reform,  of  progress, 
of  redemption  from  the  slavery  of  sin  to 
the  freedom  of  love.  When  apparently 
profitless,  it  was — if  not  self-sought — the 
most  honourable  because  the  most  difficult 
service  of  all. 
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Clemency,  meanwhile,  shut  into  her  little 
dressing-room,  had  utterly  broken  down  ;  all 
her  calm  dio-nitv  had  vanished,  and  she  cried 
like  a  heart-broken  child,  partly  from  the 
sheer  pain  of  the  rebuff,  partly  from  the 
growing  sense  of  her  own  mistakes  and 
shortcomings.  Her  over- anxiety  about  her 
babe  had  blinded  her  to  Joscelyns  needs, 
and  in  her  self-reproach  she  was  ready  to 
think  that  any  other  woman  would  have 
had  the  sense  to  avoid  so  great  a  blunder, 
and  that  had  he  but  chosen  some  other  wife 
all  might  have  been  well  with  him. 

While  she  was  still  weeping,  very  bitterly, 
she  heard  a  knock,  and  the  soft  opening  of 
her  door,  and  fancying  that  it  must  be 
Monnie  coming  in  her  usual  fashion  to  bear 
her  company,  made  a  hurried  excuse,  and 
without  raising  her  head  bade  the  child  £0. 

"  My  dearest  heart,"  said  Joscelyn,  stoop- 
ing to  kiss  her  hand,  "  foroive  me." 

She  looked  up  in  astonishment.  Not  a 
word  would  come  to  her  lips,  but  she 
wreathed  her  arms  about  his  neck,  her  sobs 
gradually  ceasing  as  she  clung  to  him. 
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"  What  a  brute  I  must  be  to  have  mis- 
taken you,"  said  Joscelyn.  "Is  it  my 
wretched  ill-temper  that  still  makes  you 
weep  ?  " 

"  Not  that  now,"  said  Clemency,  "  'tis 
over  and  gone.  But  I  cannot  forgive  my- 
self. I  fretted  and  fussed  because  Tom  was 
ailing  ;  and  I  left  you  lonely.  And  then 
when  I  wanted  to  help  you  'twas  of  no  use, 
and  I  began  to  think,  just  now,  it  must  all 
have  been  a  mistake,  and  that  you  might 
have  been  happier  if — if " 

"  If  what  ?  "  asked  Joscelyn. 

"  If  you  had  married  some  one  else,"  said 
Clemency,  sadly. 

"  But  how  could  that  be  when  you  are  the 
only  one  in  all  this  world  that  I  love  ? " 

"  But  she  might  have  had  more  sense 
than  I  have  shown  these  last  few  weeks," 
said  Clemency,  despondently.  "  I  mean  that 
fair  Mrs.  Anne  Barrington,  of  whom  you 
told  me  loner  aao." 

He  burst  out  laughing,  and  the  sound  of 
that  clear  ringing  laugh,  which  she  had  not 
heard  since  they  were  together  at  Farnham, 
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in  the  old  garden  of  the  Bush  Inn,  dispelled 
the  last  remnants  of  Clemency's  sorrow. 

"  My  beloved,"  said  Joscelyn,  holding  her 
more  closely  as  a  vision  rose  before  him  of  a 
girlish  figure  standing  in  an  oriel  window, 
keenly  conscious  of  the  beauty  of  her  own 
face  and  dress  and  dainty  pink  shoes,  while 
she  protested  that  his  sad  talk  spoilt  her 
pleasure,  "  pretty  Mrs.  Anne  married  a 
wealthy  parson,  who  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
help  her  to  climb  the  steep  and  thorny 
way  ;  certain  am  I  of  this,  that  she  could 
only  have  enticed  me  along  '  the  primrose 
path  of  dalliance.'  So  let  us  take  heart, 
dearest,  and  begin  anew  and  climb  hand- 
in-hand.  " 

"  Hark,"  said  Clemency,  starting  back, 
"  what  can  that  strange  shouting  and  hoot- 
ing mean  ? " 

Joscelyn  threw  open  the  casement  and  a 
babel  of  voices  reached  them,  but  the  church 
and  the  surrounding  trees  barred  all  further 
view. 

Just  then  Hester's  voice  was  heard  beneath 
the  window — 
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"  Had  my  grandfather  been  alive  'twould 
not  have  chanced,"  she  said,  indignantly. 

"  But  Joscelyn  is  now  a  magistrate,"  said 
Rosamond.     "  He  could  hinder  them." 

"  What  is  amiss  \ "  asked  Joscelyn,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  two  girls,  thrust- 
ing out  his  head  from  the  upper  window. 

"  Oh,  Joscelyn,  'tis  a  wizard  they  brought 
to  the  pond  to  duck,  and  'twas  frozen  hard, 
and  now  they  vow  they'll  hang  him." 

"  We'll  put  a  stop  to  that,"  said  Joscelyn, 
his  eyes  dilating  as  they  were  wont  to  do  in 
excitement.  "  Come,  Clemency,  the  people 
know  you  better  than  they  know  me  ;  let  us 
go  together." 

Clemency  knew  better  than  to  protest  that 
the  afternoon  was  too  cold  for  him  ;  she  only 
threw  his  cloak  about  him  and  hurried  forth 
into  the  bitter  air  without,  following  the  two 
girls  through  the  grounds  to  the  gate-house 
and  across  the  road  to  a  bit  of  open  country. 
Here  to  her  infinite  horror  she  caught  sight 
of  the  War  Coppice  wizard,  a  familiar  and 
greatly-detested  character,  who  for  some  six 
months    had    haunted   the    neighbourhood, 
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already  hanging  from  the  boughs  of  an  aged 
oak  tree.  Around  him,  shouting  and  jeering, 
stood  some  thirty  or  forty  villagers,  in  a  state 
of  frenzied  animosity.  Joscelyn  strode  into 
the  midst  of  them. 

"  Cut  the  man  down,"  he  shouted,  as 
though  he  had  been  commanding  a  troop. 

The  villagers,  startled  and  a  little  awed, 
became  perfectly  silent,  but  no  one  volun- 
teered to  save  the  wizard,  whose  agonised 
struggles  and  convulsions  were  piteous  to 
behold.  No  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  Jos- 
celyn, seizing  the  quivering  legs  of  the 
victim  in  his  arm,  raised  the  poor  wretch  as 
higdi  as  he  could  reach,  relieving*  the  strain 
of  the  rope  round  his  throat. 

"  Out  with  your  bill-hook,  Diggory 
Brown,"  he  cried,  catching  sight  of  the 
village  constable. 

The  man  reluctantly  obeyed,  awkwardly 
drawing  forth  his  hook,  while  he  kept  his 
first  and  fourth  fingers  studiously  pointed 
towards  the  wizard,  like  a  two-pronged  fork, 
to  avert  the  evil  eye. 

"  Sir,"  he  protested,  "  I  dursen't  touch  'un, 
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he'll  do  me  a  mischief;  he's  overlooked 
more  than  one  of  the  villagers,  and  Jake 
Johnson's  cow  is  bewitched,  and  Gregory — " 

"  I  will  look  into  all  that  by  and  by,"  said 
Joscelyn  ;  "  haste  and  cut  the  rope,  or  the 
man  will  be  dead." 

"  Sir,  if  he  be  innocent,  why  the  rope  will 
break,"  protested  the  constable.  "  We  do 
but  put  'un  to  the  ordeal.  There's  them 
above  as  '11 .  keep  a  innocent  man  from 
hanging." 

"  Try  the  ordeal  on  yourself,  my  friend, 
before  you  put  a  rope  round  another  man's 
neck.  Would  to  God  I  had  my  right  arm  ! 
Is  there  not  one  man  among  you  who  will 
help  me  ? " 

The  appeal  touched  them ;  not  one  but  half- 
a-dozen  pressed  forward  to  the  rescue,  and 
the  unfortunate  wizard  was  delivered  out  of 
the  very  jaws  of  death.  For  some  minutes 
he  lay  half  conscious  on  the  grass,  while  Jos- 
celyn dispersed  the  crowd,  and  when  the 
constable  seized  him  by  the  arm  and  led  him 
off  to  the  Court  House  he  made  no  resistance, 
walking  along  in  a  dazed  way,  and  allowing 
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himself  to  be  put  in  one  of  the  cellars  where 
prisoners  were  usually  placed  while  awaiting 
the  magistrate's  decision.  Not  till  Diggory 
Brown  had  left  the  premises  did  Joscelyn 
address  a  single  word  to  the  wizard,  and  it 
was  with  no  small  trepidation  that  the  women 
of  the  household  saw  him  go  down  the  cellar 
stairs  to  find  out  the  truth  about  his  prisoner. 
He  came  back  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
beckoned  Clemency  into  the  study  to  tell  her 
wThat  had  passed. 

"  The  fellow,"  he  said,  "  is  no  wizard, 
even  if  such  beings  exist,  which  I  greatly 
doubt.  But  as  luck  will  have  it,  he  is  what 
is  even  more  obnoxious  in  English  eyes,  he 
is  an  Irishman." 

Clemency  shrank  back  in  horror. 

"What,"  she  cried,  "one  of  those  blood- 
thirsty savages,  and  you  down  there  alone 
with  him  !  " 

"  The  poor  fellow  seems  harmless  enough," 
said  Joscelyn,  "  and  as  far  as  I  can  make  out 
his  story  it  is  this.  He  was  seized  by  some 
of  the  King's  party  in  Ireland  and  forced  on 
board    a   troop-ship.     Most  of  the  soldiers 
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were  English,  but  there  were  others  of  his 
countrymen  who  had  been  pressed  in  the 
same  way.  The  ship  was  wrecked  on  the 
Welsh  coast  and  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Swanley,  a  Parliamentary  captain,  who  had 
pity  on  the  English  Eoyalists,  but  showed  no 
mercy  to  the  Irish — the  poor  fellows  were 
tied  back-to-back  and  pitched  into  the  sea. 
This  Terence,  as  he  calls  himself,  had  better 
luck  than  the  rest,  the  match  fell  short,  he 
was  insecurely  tied,  and  parted  from  his 
fellow- victim  as  they  were  thrown.  Manag- 
ing to  keep  himself  afloat  he  was  washed 
ashore  at  dusk,  and  ever  since  has  tramped 
the  country,  living  as  best  he  can." 

"  But  the  folk  do  say  he  is  a  wizard/'  said 
Clemency. 

"  Merely  because  for  six  months  he  has 
lived  in  a  sort  of  cave  scooped  out  of  the 
chalk  below  War  Coppice,  and  because  he 
avoids  talking  to  the  villagers  and  potters 
about  gathering  strange  herbs.  Then  his 
English  is  imperfect,  and  he  crosses  himself 
in  the  oddest  and  quickest  fashion  you  ever 
saw,  so  that  the  folk   are  like  enough  to 
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think  he  is  muttering  charms  and  making 
signs  to  the  evil  one.  He  seems  very  grate- 
ful for  his  release,  and  when  you  see  him 
and  speak  with  him  you  will  quickly  find 
that  he  is  no  savage." 

"  But  they  say  the  Irish  are  worse  than 
the  most  wicked  of  the  Cavaliers,"  said 
Clemency  ;  "  that  they  slay  and  eat  people." 

Joscelyn  laughed. 

"'They  Say'  is  ofttimes  a  great  liar. 
For  my  part  I  think,  whenever  I  hear  of  the 
wicked,  bloodthirsty  Irish,  of  my  pretty  old 
Irish  grandmother  and  the  tales  she  told  me 
of  Brian  Boru.  And  for  her  sake  I  ask  you 
to  take  pity  on  this  poor,  ill-used  vagabond." 

"  I  will  do  it  for  your  sake,"  said  Clemency. 
"  How  can  we  help  him  ?  " 

"  Only  by  sheltering  him  here,"  said  Jos- 
celyn, "  for  had  the  villagers  known  him  for 
an  Irishman  they  would  have  been  legally 
within  their  rights  in  hanonna  him.  Last 
October  an  ordinance  was  passed  that  every 
Irishman  taken  either  at  sea  or  on  land 
should  be  put  to  death.      I  intend  to  break 

that  law  and  to  keep  the  sixth  command- 
vol.  in.  s 
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ment.  Are  you  willing  to  share  the  risk 
with  me  ? " 

"  Yes,  clear  heart,"  said  Clemency,  smiling, 
"  that  is  precisely  what  I  like  best." 

So  Terence  remained  at  the  Court  House, 
and  being  well  treated  he  quickly  lost 
the  look  which  had  roused  the  hatred  and 
fear  of  the  villagers.  Joscelyn  explained  to 
them  that  he  was  a  shipwrecked  foreigner, 
and  when  he  left  off  making  cabalistic 
passes  with  his  right  hand,  and  sat  soberly 
through  the  services  every  Sunday  at  the 
church,  looking  eminently  respectable  in 
his  blue  lacquey's  coat,  even  Diggory  Brown, 
the  constable,  owned  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake,  and  that  after  all  it  was  not  a 
case  of  the  evil  eye. 

The  Irishman's  attachment  to  his  rescuer 
was  touching  to  see,  and  when  a  month  had 
passed,  Joscelyn  determined  to  keep  him  as 
his  own  valet,  thus  freeing  his  faithful  ser- 
vant for  the  soldier's  life  that  the  honest 
fellow  had  relinquished  for  love  of  his 
master.  Morrison  obtained  a  post  in  Crom- 
well's own  regiment  in  the  New  Model,  and 
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Joscelyn,  with  wistful  eyes,  watched  him 
ride  off  from  the  Court  House,  then  turned 
back  into  his  study  to  practise  the  slow  and 
tedious  left-hand  writing  in  which  he  had 
determined  to  become  a  proficient. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

It  is  not  the  beautiful  front,  nor  the  rich  furniture, 
but  the  noble  heart  and  the  rich  mind  of  the 
owner,  that  recommends  the  house. — Sir  William 
Waller. 

One  sunny  afternoon  towards  the  middle 
of  June,  Joscelyn,  who  was  now  able  to  take 
a  fair  amount  of  exercise,  set  out  on  a  long 
postponed  duty,  which,  as  a  local  magistrate, 
had  fallen  to  his  share.  Rosamond,  who 
was  a  better  walker  than  Clemency,  had 
volunteered  to  go  with  him,  and  the  child's 
happiness  was  perfect  when,  with  Cymro 
bounding  on  in  advance,  they  crossed  the 
park  talking  of  Dick  and  Shortell,  making 
plans  for  the  future,  in  which,  of  course, 
Arthur  Denham  had  his  share,  and  basking 
in  the  happy  consciousness  of  a  tolerably 
secure  present.     For  in  the  spring  a  letter 
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had  been  received  from  Lady  Hey  worth, 
in  which  she  mentioned  that  Jervis  had 
visited  her  at  Oxford,  and  had  advised  her 
that  Rosamond  was  safest  under  Joscelyn's 
protection  ;  and  he,  being  only  too  eager 
to  keep  her,  had  promptly  written  to  his 
mother  promising  to  give  the  child  a  home 
until  the  war  was  ended  and  her  marriage 
could  be  arranged. 

Passing  the  comfortable-looking  farm  of 
Friern,  they  walked  down  through  shady 
woods,  sweet  with  wild  roses  and  honey- 
suckle, to  the  tiny  hamlet  of  Chaldon.  The 
Manor  House  was  still  closed,  and  would 
not  be  again  inhabited  till  Hal  Coriton  was 
of  age,  but  Joscelyn's  duty  was  in  the 
church,  and  having  obtained  the  keys  of  the 
old  sexton,  he  asked  what  the  feeling  of  the 
people  was  with  regard  to  the  painting  he 
had  come  to  see. 

"  Bless  you,  sir,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  there's  not  one  among  us  but  would  have 
'un  daubed  out.  Tis  a  cruel  Popish  picture, 
sir,  as  you'll  see  for  yourself." 

Throwing  back  the  heavy  door,  he  ushered 
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them  into  the  tiny  church,  and  upon  the 
west  wall  they  found  a  gruesome  painting 
in  reddish-yellow  ochre,  representing  the 
unseen  world.  In  the  lower  portion  eccen- 
tric-looking demons  inflicted  on  their  vic- 
tims every  sort  of  hideous  torture  ;  in  the 
upper  part  the  blessed  were  welcomed  by 
angels.  But  that  which  arrested  Joscelyn's 
attention  and  carried  a  new  thought  to  his 
mind  was  the  sight  of  a  ladder  stretching 
straight  down  from  heaven  to  hell,  and  even 
in  the  deepest  depths  the  miserable  souls 
were  struggling  up  it.  Some  apparently 
were  dragged  back  by  demons,  but  the 
ladder  remained,  and  those  that  persevered 
seemed  to  gain  the  region  of  the  blessed. 

"  What  do  they  call  this  painting  ? "  he 
asked.  "  It  must  have  been  done  by  some 
monk  in  old  times." 

"  I've  always  heard  'un  call  it  '  The  Ladder 
of  Salvation,' "  said  the  sexton  ;  "  and  well 
can  I  mind  gettin'  in  a  cold  sweat  as  a 
youngster  at  the  bare  thought  of  it.  See 
that  little  winder  up  above,  sir,  with  the 
deep  splay  to  it  ?      I   mind    lookin'  up  at 
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that  and  fmdin'  it  wonderful  comfortin'  to 
see  the  blue  sky,  and  to  know  that  God 
Almighty  was  behind  it,  and  what  were  all 
the  divells  in  hell  when  compared  with  One 
as  is  all  mighty,  and  loves  His  very  enemies. 
I  doan't  mind  them  painted  divells  now  I'm 
old,  sir,  for  says  I,  '  What's  divells  but  a 
swaarm  o'  nasty  summer  wasps  ? '  Plaguey 
beasts  is  wasps,  but  they  doan't  last  long, 
sir  ;  and  evil  be  a  plaguey  thing  that  spoils 
the  world  as  wasps  spoil  the  summer,  but  it 
doan't  last,  sir  :  'tis  bound  to  £0  ;  and  we'll 
be  left  alone  with  Him  as  was  in  the  begin- 
nin',  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be." 

The  quavering  old  voice  had  a  genuine 
ring  of  conviction  that  appealed  to 
Joscelyn. 

"  If  vou  have  been  able  to  g-et  from  the 
painting  so  excellent  a  sermon,"  he  said,  "I 
doubt  if  I  ought  to  deem  this  a  superstitious 
picture." 

"  Eh,  sir,"  said  the  old  man,  eagerly, 
(i  doey  now  let  'im  put  a  coatin'  o'  whitewash 
over  the  wall.  The  children  are  cruel  scaret 
by  it," 
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Joscelyn  smiled  and  gave  the  order  for 
the  whitewashing. 

"  Folk  are  cruel  enough  already,"  he  said 
to  Rosamond,  as  they  walked  back  through 
the  woods ;  "  there  is  no  need  to  brutalise 
them  more  by  such  vivid  shows  of  torture." 

The  old  man's  talk  and  the  thought  sug- 
gested  to  him  by  the  ladder  of  salvation 
and  the  struggling  souls  who  mounted  it, 
remained  at  work  in  his  mind  for  many 
years.  And  often  when  Clemency  spoke 
sadly  of  the  horrible  end  of  Original  Smith, 
or  when  he  himself  was  haunted  by  some  of 
the  terrible  scenes  he  had  witnessed  during 
the  war,  a  fresh  gleam  of  light  would  dawn 
upon  him,  and  he  w7ould  add  a  page  or  two 
to  the  manuscript  which  all  through  those 
stormy  years  of  strife  and  sorrow,  of  national 
convulsions  and  personal  pain,  slowly  accu- 
mulated in  his  desk.  In  the  careful,  clear 
writing  which  he  at  length  achieved  with 
his  left  hand  there  gradually  grewT  a  volume, 
published  in  Commonwealth  days,  under 
the  title,  "Of  the  Torments  of  Hell,  the 
Foundations    shaken    and    removed ;    with 
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many  infallible  Proofs  that  there  is  not  to 
be  a  Punishment  that  shall  never  end." 

And  often  Clemency  would  turn  to  a 
passage  against  which  she  had  pencilled  a 
date  in  the  margin. 

"  Such  torments  of  such  continuance," 
urged  the  writer,  "  agree  not  to  the  gracious 
mind  and  merciful  heart  of  a  saint  :  he 
desires  not  any  man  or  creature  to  be  in 
such  torment  an  hour ;  therefore  it  doth  in 
no  way  agree  to  the  mind  of  God.  We  find 
the  more  the  Lord  manifests  Himself  in  any, 
the  more  their  minds  and  spirits  are  hum- 
bled, the  more  loving  and  merciful  they  are 
even  to  their  enemies,  and  can  do  them 
good  for  evil.  Christ  is  full  of  love  and 
mercy  to  the  worst  men.  It  was  truly  said 
of  Him  that  He  was  a  friend  of  publicans 
and  sinners." 

On  the  very  Saturday  that  they  had 
walked  so  peacefully  to  Chaldon,  the  battle 
of  Nasebv  had  been  fought,  and  on  the 
Monday  the  village  was  ringing  with  the 
news.  On  the  Tuesday,  Joscelyn,  to  his 
surprise,  received  a  visit  from  his  old  friend 
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Waller.  The  Conqueror's  military  career 
was  over,  for  in  accordance  with  the  Self- 
denying  Ordinance  he  had  given  up  his 
command,  and  had  returned  to  Westminster 
to  be  merely  the  member  for  Andover.  A 
genuine  and  thoroughly  unselfish  patriot,  he 
was  full  of  joy  at  the  success  of  the  New 
Model,  in  whose  victories  he  could  not  share, 
although  he  had  been  the  man  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  calling  it  into  being.  The  bril- 
liant victory  of  Naseby,  in  especial,  could 
not  fail  to  cheer  all  who  longed  for  freedom, 
but  it  was  clouded  to  Joscelyn  by  the  news 
of  his  brother's  death. 

Sir  William  Waller  had  brought  with  him 
a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Rushworth,  secretary 
to  G-eneral  Fairfax,  giving  details  of  the 
battle,  and  at  the  close  of  a  triumphant 
account  of  the  thousand  slain  in  the  fight 
and  the  pursuit,  of  the  five  thousand 
prisoners,  including  some  five  hundred 
officers,  and  of  the  capture  of  the  King's 
artillery,  his  colours,  his  coach,  and  his 
cabinet,  came  the  brief  lines  which  con- 
tained all  they  ever  learnt  about  the  death  of 
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Jervis.  Sitting  with  Waller  in  the  window- 
seat  of  his  study  at  the  Court  House,  Jos- 
celyn  read  and  re-read  the  account.  "  A 
party  of  theirs  that  broke  through  the  left 
wing  of  horse  came  quite  behind  the  rear  to 
our  train,  the  leader  of  them  being  a  person 
somewhat  in  habit  like  the  General,  in  a  red 
montero  as  the  General  had.  He  came  as  a 
friend  ;  our  commander  of  the  guard  of  the 
train  went  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and 
asked  him  how  the  day  went,  thinking  it 
had  been  the  General ;  the  Cavalier,  who 
we  since  heard  was  Rupert,  asked  him  and 
the  rest  if  they  desired  quarter  ?  They 
cried  'No,'  gave  fire,  and  instantly  beat 
them  off.  It  was  a  happy  deliverance. 
There  was  slain  one  Captain  Jervis  Hey- 
worth,  brother  to  him  that  was  your  prime 
favourite.  He,  ^ettin^  a  musket-ball  in  the 
breast,  when  Prince  Eupert  and  the  rest 
took  to  flight,  dropped  from  his  horse, 
fetched  a  groan  or  two,  and  so  died  ere  the 
surgeon  could  come  at  him." 

Joscelyn  sat    for    some    time    in    silence, 
vividly  realising  the  whole  scene.     It  was  a 
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comfort  to  him  to  remember  that,  at  any 
rate,  he  had  saved  Jervis  from  the  utter 
misery  of  the  prison-ship  in  the  Thames,  and 
that  there  was  just  one  pleasant  memory  of 
his  brother  which  he  could  carry  through 
life — the  kindly  glance  and  the  few  words 
of  friendly  farewell  when  they  had  parted 
in  the  Temple.  Jervis  had  gained  his  great 
wish  of  serving  under  the  gallant  Prince 
Rupert,  for  whom,  spite  of  his  faults,  Joscelyn 
could  not  but  feel  a  certain  admiration, 
and  he  had  fallen  while  fighting  bravely,  as 
became  a  Hey  worth. 

"  'Tis  ever  the  Prince's  failing  to  fight 
with  great  resolution,  to  succeed,  and  then 
to  mar  his  work  by  wasting  time  over  the 
baggage-waggons,"  said  Waller.  "  'Twas 
this  that  kept  him  off  the  field  over-long  at 
Edge  Hill ;  he  blundered  in  the  first  battle, 
and  now  hath,  spite  of  his  zeal  and  courage, 
blundered  in  that  which  may  prove  the  last 
battle  of  this  war." 

"  The  last  !  "  cried  Joscelyn,  starting  to 
his  feet.  "  Is  there,  indeed,  a  hope  that  this 
may  be  the  last  ?  " 
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"Methinks  the  King  will  find  it  impossible 
to  recover  from  a  blow  as  severe  as  this," 
said  Waller,  "  and  peace  must  soon  come  to 
this  distracted  country.  Yesterday  several 
that  had  been  at  Naseby — Colonel  John 
Fiennes  among  others — were  called  into  the 
House  and  gave  us  a  full  account  of  the 
battle ;  and  I,  privately  getting  this  letter 
with  news  of  your  brother,  was  glad  to 
snatch  a  day  to  ride   down    here    and    see 

you." 

Joscelyn  pressed  his  guest  to  remain,  but 
Waller  shook  his  head. 

"  Eight  gladly  will  I  come  here  from  time 
to  time,"  he  said,  "  though,  for  the  peace  and 
rest  of  this  quiet  haven  that  you  provide  for 
me,  I  in  return  can  but  give  you  an  echo  of 
the  strife  and  care  which  surround  us  at 
Westminster.  But  now  I  can  only  lie  here 
this  one  night,  since  early  on  Thursday 
both  Houses  and  the  City  are  to  keep  to- 
gether the  Day  of  Thanksgiving,  with  ser- 
vices at  Christ  Church,  and  afterwards  a 
dinner  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor.  Then, 
ere  long,  we  shall  have  before  us  the  reading 
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of  the  papers  found  in  the  King's  cabinet, 
which  have  not  yet  been  deciphered." 

"  God  grant  they  may  tend  to  the  peace 
we  all  crave,"  said  Joscelyn,  with  a  sigh. 

When,  in  a  month's  time,  he  saw  for 
himself  the  treacherous  letters,  which  were 
printed  and  read  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  he  realised  that  the 
seizure  of  the  cabinet  had  done  more  for 
England  than  years  of  fighting  could  have 
achieved.  Before  all  men  Charles  was  now 
shown  to  be  hopelessly  false  to  his  word, 
and  a  traitor  to  his  country.  Even  those 
who  had  sacrificed  much  for  his  cause  were 
appalled  at  the  revelation,  and  though  many 
months  passed  before  Joscelyn  knew  it,  his 
brother's  awakening  dated  from  this  time. 

At  last  Dick's  idol  was  shattered.  It  was 
impossible  for  such  a  genuine  Englishman 
to  regard  as  the  beau-ideal  of  all  that  was 
noble  and  virtuous,  a  sovereign  who  had 
tried  to  bring  over  to  England  the  savage 
foreign  soldiers  who  fought  under  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  or  who  contemplated  making 
peace  with  his  Irish  rebels  that  he  might 
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bring  over  an  army  of  forty  thousand  of 
them  to  fight  his  English  rebels. 

Poor  Dick  fought  on  in  Hopton's  army, 
but  he  could  put  no  heart  into  his  work  ; 
nothing  but  his  youth  and  his  love  for  Hester 
kept  him  from  actually  throwing  himself 
into  the  jaws  of  death,  so  miserable  was 
the  sense  that  his  ideal  had  been  but  a 
dream. 

Good  old  Sir  Thomas  still  hotly  main- 
tained that  the  King  could  do  no  wrong ; 
but  the  revelation,  coming  as  it  did  just 
after  the  news  of  his  son's  death,  struck  him 
to  the  heart.  He  fought  on  doggedly,  trying 
to  persuade  himself  that  the  letters  were 
forgeries,  and  quoting  more  fervently  than 
ever  the  motto  borne  on  Hopton's  standard 
— "  I  will  strive  to  serve  my  sovereign 
King";  but  he  was  never  again  the  same 
man,  and  it  was  with  relief  indescribable 
that  Dick  learnt  one  day  of  Lord  Hopton's 
resolve  to  accept  the  honourable  terms  which 
Fairfax  offered  to  the  army  of  the  west,  and 
to  lay  down  his  arms.  By  this  time  Sir 
Thomas,  worn  out  with  the  frost  and  cold  of 
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the  winter  and  the  soaking  rains  of  February, 
his  hearing  impaired  by  the  explosion  of 
their  store  of  gunpowder  in  Torrington 
Church,  and  his  spirits  depressed  by  the 
daily  desertions  of  his  men,  was  in  no  state 
to  resist  the  general  conclusion  that  they 
were  hopelessly  beaten.  The  terms  of  sur- 
render were  far  better  than  Dick  had  ex- 
pected ;  they  were  allowed  their  choice, 
either  to  go  back  to  their  homes  or  to  leave 
the  country,  and  the  officers  were  to  be 
allowed  to  keep  their  horses  and  pistols. 
Those  who  stayed  in  England  were,  however, 
required  to  swear  that  they  would  never 
serve  against  the  Parliament ;  but  even  this 
oath  Sir  Thomas  took  in  a  quiet,  dazed 
fashion,  without  one  protest. 

It  was  Arthur  Denham  who  hesitated 
longest.  And  in  the  end  even  he  was 
brought  to  see  that  the  King's  cause  must 
have  been  utterly  hopeless  before  such  a 
man  as  Lord  Hopton  would  have  consented 
to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  that  for  himself 
perhaps  the  truest  wTork  might  be  to  help 
Dick  in  getting  old  Sir  Thomas  safely  home. 
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Their  weary  journey,  ending  as  it  did  in 
the  arrival  at  the  desolate  Manor  with  its 
blackened  walls  and  devastated  rooms,  was 
desolate  enough.  It  was  rendered  all  the 
more  miserable  when  old  Barnaby  told  them 
the  latest  news  from  Oxford.  Lady  Hey- 
worth  had  accompanied  her  daughter  and 
Sir  Toby  Blount  to  France,  Isabella  having 
a  fortnight  before  received  orders  to  attend 

o 

on  the  Queen.  This  seemed  to  be  the  last 
drop  in  the  poor  old  baronet's  cup. 

"  There  is  Kosamond  still  left  to  me,"  he 
said.  "  We  will  ride  on  to  Katterham  ;  'tis 
not  fitting  that  she  stay  longer  under  that 
rebel's  roof." 

"  Sir,"  protested  Dick,  "he  hath  sheltered 
her  as  a  brother.  Can  we  not  at  length  lay 
aside  our  differences  ?  " 

But  Sir  Thomas,  in  his  misery  of  mind  and 
body,  had  relapsed  into  the  sharp,  irascible 
tone  of  former  years. 

"  Is  he  less  a  rebel  because  his  party  hath 
triumphed  ?  "  he  asked,  angrily.  "  'Tis  un- 
willingly enough  I  have  thus  long  left  the 
maid  there,  and  for  myself  I  tell  you  frankly 

VOL.  III.  T 
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I  will  not  lie  in  his  house  or  break  bread 
with  him." 

Dick  fell  into  deep  dejection.  They 
paused  to  bait  the  horses  at  the  wayside 
inn  where  he  had  first  seen  Hester,  and 
dined  in  the  very  room  where  Original  Sin 
had  met  with  his  death  ;  he  could  almost 
have  fancied  that  he  again  felt  Hester's 
terrified  grip  on  his  arm  as  she  caught  sight 
of  the  dead  man  on  the  floor,  and  her  face, 
sweet  and  womanly  and  compassionate,  as 
she  stooped  to  cut  off  a  piece  of  his  hair 
for  the  bereaved  mother,  rose  vividly  before 
him. 

"  Will  you  then  lie  at  Bletchingiey,  sir  ?  " 
he  asked,  sorely  disappointed  that  they 
were  not  at  once  to  proceed  to  the  Court 
House. 

Sir  Thomas  nodded  an  assent,  but  in  his 
secret  heart  he  would  fain  have  ridden 
straight  to  Katterham,  and  when  they  found 
Sir  Richard  away  and  Bletchingiey  Hall  shut 
up,  his  spirits  sank,  though  he  insisted  on 
passing  the  night  there,  and  drove  Dick 
almost  desperate  by  vowing  that  he  would 
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follow  Lady  Hey  worth  to  France,  and  remain 
on  the  Continent  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

He  was  in  a  mood  which  would  brook  no 
resistance.,  and  neither  Dick  nor  Arthur 
Denham  understood  his  sudden  change  from 
dazed  indifference  to  vehement  and  obstinate 
action.  The  two  friends  slept,  however, 
being  young  and  weary  ;  the  old  man  rested 
but  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  then  lay  in 
the  darkness  revolving  in  his  overwrought 
brain  a  dozen  wild  schemes  for  his  future 
life.  At  sunrise  he  stole  out  of  the  house, 
saddled  his  horse  with  his  own  hands,  and 
rode  up  the  hill  to  Katterham,  finding  a 
certain  pleasure  in  the  bleak  March  wind, 
and  in  the  consciousness  that  he  was  stealing 
a  march  on  his  companions,  who  still  slept 
peacefully  at  Bletchingley.  At  the  gate- 
house he  inquired  for  Eosamond,  and  was 
admitted.  The  order  and  comfort  that  he 
saw  around  him  made  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  wretched  plight  in  which  he  had  left  his 
own  Manor-house,  and  bitter  thoughts  and 
stinging  speeches  began  to  crowd  into  his 
mind.     He   decided  that  he  would  ask  for 
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Joscelyn,  and  speak  with  him  at  the  door, 
coldly  refusing  even  to  dismount.  But  his 
plans  were  checkmated,  for  the  front  door 
stood,  open,  and  on  the  step  between  the 
great  box  bushes  sat  two  little  figures,  a  girl 
of  seven  or  eight  years  old,  and  a  curly- 
headed,  blue-eyed  boy  of  two.  Between 
them  was  a  basket  of  daffodils,  over  which 
some  dispute  had  arisen,  which  was  happily 
ended,  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the 
horse  and  its  rider.  Monnie  jumped  up 
and  curtseyed  shyly,  but  Tom  at  sight 
of  the  powerful  charger  uttered  a  shout  of 
joy  and  began  to  caper  with  glee,  and  with 
outstretched  arms  to  plead  in  baby  fashion 
to  be  lifted  up. 

Sir  Thomas  dismounted,  and  taking  the 
child  in  his  arms  looked  eagerly  into  the 
little  fair  face,  with  its  unmistakable  Hey- 
worth  features  and  crisp  light  curls.  In  the 
meantime  Monnie,  in  some  alarm,  had  sum- 
moned Charlotte,  who  came  hurrying  out 
with  apologies  to  the  stranger. 

"  Is  your  master  at  home  ?  "  asked  Sir 
Thomas. 
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"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Charlotte,  "  he  hath  been 
at  home  more  than  a  year ;  but  all  through 
this  winter  he  was  forced  to  keep  to  his  bed, 
and  is  but  now  recovering  his  strength  a 
little.  Walk  in,  sir,  and  I  will  tell  my 
mistress.      What  name  shall  I  say,  sir  ? " 

Sir  Thomas  somewhat  reluctantly  revealed 
himself.  But  Charlotte's  beaming  face  of 
delight  mollified  him. 

"  Oh,  sir  ! "  cried  the  faithful  servant, 
"  'twill  be  indeed  a  glad  day  for  my  master. 
He  hath  been  full  of  anxiety  for  you  ;  and 
Mistress  Rosamond  too.  I  wTill  haste  and 
tell  her,  sir.  I  little  thought  when  I  found 
the  child  making  so  free  with  a  stranger  that 
he  had  been  the  first  to  know  his  own 
grandsire  !  " 

Charlotte  ushered  the  guest  into  the 
library,  threw  another  log  on  the  fire,  and 
bustled  off  to  announce  the  glad  news. 

Sir  Thomas  paced  to  and  fro  with  a  con- 
fused sense  that  circumstances  were  too 
strong  for  him,  and  a  haunting  memory  of 
a  plan  he  had  conceived  which  had  been 
overthrown  by  the  greeting  of  a  little  child. 
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Suddenly  his  eye  fell  on  one  of  the  weekly 
newspapers  which  lay  on  the  table,  and 
taking  it  up  he  established  himself  comfort- 
ably beside  the  hearth  and  began  to  read. 
What  was  this  ill  news  which  met  his  glance 
almost  immediately  ? 

"  Letters  have  been  brought  by  Mr. 
Temple  with  information  that  Sir  Jacob 
Astley  hath  been  totally  routed  by  Colonel 
Morgan  and  Sir  William  Brereton  at  Stow- 
on-the-Wold.  After  a  sore  conflict  on  both 
sides,  wherein  two  hundred  of  his  men 
were  slain,  Sir  Jacob  Astley  and  six- 
teen hundred  of  the  Royalists  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  word  of  the  Parliament's 
forces  was  '  God  be  our  guide.'  Astley 's  word 
was  '  Patrick  and  George.'  The  Kind's 
cause  is  now  finally  defeated,  even  by  the 
confession  of  Sir  Jacob  Astley  himself,  one 
of  the  bravest  among  them.  He,  talking 
to  some  of  the  Parliament  officers  after  he 
was  prisoner,  told  them,  '  Now  you  have 
done  your  work,  and  may  go  play,  unless 
you  fall  out  among  yourselves.'  " 

The  paper  dropped  from  the  old  man's 
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hand.  In  a  dim  way  he  had  known  that 
hope  was  at  an  end  ten  days  ago  in  Corn- 
wall, but  now,  seeing  the  words  actually 
in  print,  the  truth  flashed  upon  him  in  all 
its  intensity.  Without  a  word  or  a  moan 
he  dropped  back  in  the  chair,  and  Clemency 
entering  the  room  a  moment  later,  found 
him  stiff  and  unconscious. 

For  three  days  he  remained  in  that  strange 
death  in  life,  and  when  once  more  he  came 
to  himself  and  saw  Rosamond  and  Dick  near 
him,  all  recollection  of  what  had  passed  had 
gone  from  his  mind.  He  seemed  puzzled 
by  the  room,  and  asked  where  they  had 
taken  him. 

"  We  are  at  the  Court  House,  sir,"  ex- 
plained Rosamond,  "  with  Joscelyn  and 
Clemency." 

"  Clemency  ?  "  he  said.  "  Who  is  Clem- 
ency  { 

"  She  is  your  new  daughter,  sir ;  Josce- 
lyn's  wife,"  said  Clemency,  coming  forward 
with  a  bowl  of  soup  and  beginning  to  feed 
him.  Sir  Thomas  asked  no  more  questions, 
but  took  the  food   obediently  like  a  child, 
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eyeing  her  from  time  to  time  with  great 
cod  tent. 

"  I  had  thought  the  lad  was  still  at  Cam- 
bridge," he  said,  musingly,  "and  lo,  he  hath 
a  wife  and  a  house  of  his  own  !  " 

"  And  a  child,  sir,"  said  Clemency,  smiling, 
"  your  little  grandson." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  "time 
passes  quickly  when  one  is  old.  And  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  my  dear,  I  forget  things  now, 
I  forget." 

He  fell  asleep  peacefully,  and  leaving 
him  in  Charlotte's  care,  the  three  stole 
down  quietly  to  Joscelyn  and  told  him 
the  news. 

"  He  has  recovered,  but  his  memory 
seems  gone,"  said  Clemency.  "  He  thought 
you  were  still  unmarried  and  at  Cam- 
bridge." 

"  Then,  maybe,  he  will  never  remember 
what  hath  happened  betwixt  that  time  and 
this,"  said  Joscelyn.  "  Let  us  keep  from 
him  all  things  that  could  remind  him  of 
the  war.  Put  the  armour  away  in  the 
garrets  out  of  sight,  and  let  no  one  speak  a 
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word  of  public  matters.     Do  you  agree  to 
this,  Dick  ? " 

"  Ay,  right  willingly,"  he  replied. 

"  But  wait,"  said  Joscelyn,  "  hath  my 
father  already  freed  the  estate  from  seques- 
tration 1 " 

"  No ;  for  the  only  way  to  do  it  involves 
taking  the  Covenant,  and  he  would  die  first, 
though  he  swallowed  the  negative  oath 
quietly  enough  at  Truro.  'Tis  hard  on  you, 
now  that  you  are  heir,  for  unless  he  can  be 
brought  to  do  it  he  will  not  be  able  to  save 
Shortell,  though  they  say  the  date  for  being 
admitted  to  composition  hath  been  further 
extended  since  December.,, 

"  Every  possible  chance  will  be  given  to 
those  who  would  make  their  peace,"  said 
Joscelyn,  "  but  you  are  wrong  in  saying  I 
am  the  heir.  Now  that  Jervis  is  dead  the 
estate  will  come  to  you.  My  father  dis- 
inherited me  long  ago." 

"  In  words,  but  never  legally,"  replied 
Dick.  "  You  are  heir  to  Shortell,  my 
friend,  however  much  you  may  protest 
against  it.     And  even  if  my  father  regained 
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his  memory  and  became  capable  of  making 
another  will,  which  you  know  is  scarce 
likely,  his  bequeathing  the  estate  to  me 
could  only  land  us  in  fresh  trouble,  for 
should  not  I  have  to  go  forthwith  before  the 
committee  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  and  take 
the  Covenant?  No,  no,  you  are  the  heir, 
and  with  you  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
whatever." 

Joscelyn  mused  over  the  position  for  a 
time. 

"  Legally,"  he  said,  "  I  suppose  I  am  the 
heir,  but  morally  not.  I  shall  only  consent 
to  be  the  nominal  heir,  Dick ;  Shortell 
must  virtually  be  yours.  You  and  Hester 
will,  methinks,  quickly  drive  out  the  ghosts, 
the  bats,  and  perchance  some  of  the  bitter 
memories." 

"  But  you  should  be  just  before  you  are 
generous,"  cried  Dick.  ';  You  forget  your 
child.  Are  you  not  defrauding  him  of  his 
rights  ?  " 

Joscelyn  put  his  thin,  white  hand  on 
little  Tom's  curly  head,  and  looked  at  him 
for  a  moment  in  silence. 
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"  No,  Dick,"  he  said,  presently,  "  me- 
thinks  I  give  him  a  better  birthright  by 
showing  him  that  law  is  not  always  equity, 
and  that  justice  now  and  then  doth  elude 
its  coarse  meshes.  Moreover,  I  would 
venture  to  stake  a  fair  amount  that  Tom, 
if  he  lives  to  be  a  man,  will  himself  say 
that  we  were  bound  to  respect  our  father's 
unwritten  wish." 

All  through  that  year  of  1646  the  Court 
House  became  a  sort  of  shelter  for  the 
destitute,  Josce]yn  and  Clemency  not  only 
giving  a  home  to  Sir  Thomas  and  Dick  and 
Rosamond,  but  welcoming  the  Denhams 
whenever  they  liked  to  avail  themselves  of 
a  hospitable  roof,  and  keeping  at  the  Dower 
House  the  former  vicar  of  the  parish,  who, 
upon  the  establishment  of  the  Directory  and 
the  abolition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
had  been  ejected  from  his  living.  The  new- 
comer chanced  to  be  one  of  the  victims  of 
the  late  Archbishop,  who,  for  preaching 
against  images  and  decorations  in  churches, 
had,  a  dozen  years  before,  been  deprived  of 
his  ministry,  and  for  occasionally  preaching 
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afterwards  had  been  thrown  into  a  miserable 
dungeon  in  Bridewell,  heavily  ironed, 
chained  to  a  post,  fed  on  bread  and  water, 
and  through  the  bitter  cold  of  an  entire 
winter  allowed  only  a  pad  of  straw  for  a 
bed.  All  these  privations,  combined  with 
whipping  and  hard  labour,  had  not  tended 
to  sweeten  the  poor  man's  temper.  To 
keep  the  peace  between  the  new  minister 
and  the  old,  and  to  see  that  the  fifth  of  the 
income  was — as  appointed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment— paid  by  the  Presbyterian  to  the  wife 
and  child  of  the  Episcopalian,  proved  to  be 
one  of  Joscelyn's  most  unpleasant  duties  ; 
but  after  a  while,  what  with  his  bright 
humour  and  his  power  of  seeing  the  best 
points  of  both  the  men,  he  succeeded  in 
bringing  them  to  a  less  quarrelsome  frame 
of  mind,  to  the  great  admiration  of  Mrs. 
Ursula,  whose  opinion  of  the  other  sex 
gradually  rose. 

To  old  Sir  Thomas  the  year  passed  in 
a  happy  second  childhood  of  peace.  He 
seldom  inquired  for  those  whom  he  did  not 
see,  never  fretted  over  the  absence  of  Lady 
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Heyworth  or  Isabella,  and  delighted  in 
teasing  the  two  betrothed  couples,  and  in 
discussing  plans  for  their  future  happiness. 
Now  and  then  Joscelyn  had  some  little 
difficulty  in  evading  questions  with  regard 
to  his  empty  sleeve. 

"  It  pains  me,  lad,"  his  father  would  say, 
"  to  think  that  at  your  age  you  should  be 
thus  shattered  and  broken  down.  'Twas  a 
ball  you  got  in  the  arm,  you  say  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Joscelyn,  "  a  slight 
enough  hurt  at   the  time." 

"  You  were  out  deer-stalking,  I  suppose  ? 
Well,  'tis  a  fine  sport,  and  accidents  will 
happen  now  and  again.  There  was  a  man  I 
used  to  hunt  with  in  years  gone  by,  he  lost 
an  arm,  but  he  rode  well  enough  afterwards 
with  a  hook  at  the  end  of  his  stump.  'Twas 
not  all  gone  as  yours  is." 

To  Arthur  Denham  there  was  something 
infinitely  pathetic  in  the  struggle  which 
Joscelyn  made  to  keep  his  father  from  the 
shock  of  realising  the  King's  defeat,  or  of 
regaining  any  recollection  of  the  civil  strife. 
Often  he  saw  him  chatting  gaily  with  the 
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old  man  when  his  lips  were  blanched  with 
the  pain  of  the  injury  he  had  got  at  Lans- 
down,  and  remembering  the  intense  bitter- 
ness of  the  old  baronet  when  he  had  first 
met  him  at  Farnham,  and  the  trying  scenes 
in  the  church  and  the  castle  hall,  he  most 
earnestly  hoped  that  this  happy  oblivion 
would  continue  for  the  rest  of  Sir  Thomas's 
life.  The  doctor  argued  that  if  left  in  un- 
disturbed quiet  the  old  man  might  live  for 
years,  while  on  the  other  hand  any  sudden 
excitement  or  revival  of  painful  memories 
might  prove  fatal. 

It  chanced  that  on  little  Tom's  third 
birthday,  Joscelyn,  sitting  in  the  study 
where  his  father  dozed  peacefully  in  a  great 
arm-chair  by  the  hearth,  saw  a  man  wearing 
Sir  William  Waller's  livery  riding  across 
the  courtyard.  He  stole  out  of  the  room, 
anxious  to  receive  the  latest  news  from 
Westminster  and  to  prevent  the  man  from 
rapping  at  the  door  and  disturbing  his 
father.  Outside,  in  the  entrance-hall,  Mon- 
nie  and  Tom  were  playing  battledore  and 
shuttlecock. 
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"  Be  quiet  for  a  while,  children, "  he 
said.  "  I  must  leave  the  door  open  in 
case  your  grandfather  calls.  I  shall  be 
back  anon." 

Beceiving  from  the  messenger  Sir 
William's  letter,  he  lingered  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  withdrawing- room,  not 
venturing  to  read  it  over  the  study  fire 
lest  his  father  should  perchance  awake  and 
ask  the  contents. 

His  brow  clouded  somewhat  as  he  read 
the  brief  lines,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that 
Sir  Jacob  Astley's  words  were  being  fulfilled, 
and  that  they  were  beginning  to  fall  out 
among  themselves  very  seriously.  The 
grave  injustice  shown  by  the  Parliament 
in  refusing  money  for  the  arrears  of  the 
soldiers'  pay  seemed  to  him  to  bode  ill 
for  the  future,  and  Waller  spoke  of  the 
difficulty  he  had  found  in  hindering  a 
duel  between  Major  Ireton  and  Mr.  Holies, 
the  former  having  justified  the  soldiers' 
petition. 

Meanwhile  little  Tom,  catching  sight 
through   the    half- open   study   door   of  the 
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present  he  had  that  morning  received, 
forgot  his  father's  injunction  to  be  quiet, 
and,  running  into  the  room,  dragged  down 
the  toy  bricks  from  the  window-seat  and 
implored  Monnie  to  come  and  build.  Sir 
Thomas  woke  up  and  sat  quietly  watching 
the  two  little  playmates  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room. 

"  We'll  build  Harlech  Castle,"  cried  Tom. 

"  Yes,"  said  Monnie,  "  because  'twas  the 
very  last  one  taken,  and  we  will  put  my 
neckerchief  at  top  for  the  King's  flag,  and 
you  shall  be  the  Parliament's  soldiers  and 
drag  it  down." 

"  Tom  knock  the  castle  down  !  Tom 
make  a  crash  ! "  said  the  child,  clapping  his 
hands. 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Monnie  ;  "  you'll  wake 
your  grandfather.  And  I  know  a  better 
play  than  that.  You  see,  Tom,  'tis  stupid 
to  put  up  the  flag  when  the  King's  flag  isn't 
on  the  real  castles  any  more.  And  we 
won't  play  at  soldiers  and  war  because  your 
father  doesn't  like  it." 

"  Me  like  soldiers  best,"  pouted  Tom. 
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"  But,  Tom,  the  war  is  over ;  don't  you 
remember  Morrison's  father  told  us  so  more 
than  a  se'nnight  since  ?  Let  us  play  at  real 
happening  things,  Tom.  We'll  build  Holm- 
by  House  and  have  my  Bartholomew  babe 
for  a  prisoner.  For  truly,  Tom,  the  King  is 
a  prisoner,  and  they  do  say  he  plays  at 
bowls  to  pass  the  time  ;  we  will  make 
pretend  bowls  with  comfits." 

At  this  moment  Joscelyn  returned,  and 
one  glance  at  his  fathers  ghastly  face 
warned  him  that  a  great  change  was  at 
hand. 

"  Sir,"  he  cried,  hurrying  forward,  "  are 
you  ill  ? " 

Sir  Thomas  gripped  fast  hold  of  him  with 
both  hands. 

"  Tell  me  the  truth  !  "  he  panted.  "  Is 
his  Majesty  indeed  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  the  rebels  ?  " 

"He  is  at  Holmby  House,  sir,  under  the 
care  of  the  Parliament." 

"A  prisoner!    and  you  and  I  stay  idly 

here?"    cried    Sir   Thomas.       "What    did 

they  say  1 — the  war  at  an  end  %     Ay,  it  all 
vol.  in.  u 
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comes  back  to  me  now — it  all  comes  back  ! 
You  were  a  traitor — an  accursed  rebel. 
Away  with  you  !  You  are  no  son  of 
mine  ! " 

Pushing  him  back  with  violence  which 
terrified  the  children,  he  started  to  his  feet ; 
but  the  sight  of  the  anguish  which  Joscelyn 
could  not  hide  sobered  him. 

"  I  remember  now,"  he  said ;  "  you  were 
piked  while  rescuing  Dick.  Here  comes 
Clemency  to  chide  me  for  my  roughness." 

He  turned  with  relief  to  his  daughter- 
in-law,  who,  at  the  sound  of  the  loud  talking 
in  the  study,  had  hastened  in  from  the 
garden  with  Kosamond.  She  glanced  from 
one  to  the  other,  dismayed  at  the  signs 
of  both  physical  and  mental  pain  in  her 
husband's  face,  and  terrified  by  Sir  Thomas's 
agitation. 

"  Dear  sir,"  she  said,  coaxing  the  old  man 
back  to  his  chair,  "it  is  true  as  you  say 
that  Joscelyn  was  hurt  while  saving  Dick, 
but  methinks  the  knowledge  of  that  helps 
him  to  bear  the  pain  he  must  always 
suffer." 
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"  He  was  the  best  of  all  the  lads,  and 
yet  a  rebel !  "  sighed  Sir  Thomas.  "  I  don't 
understand  it!  I  never  could  understand 
it!" 

"  Sir,"  said  Joscelyn,  "  for  God's  sake  rest 
and  trouble  yourself  no  further.  The  strife 
is  at  an  end,  the  terms  of  peace  are  being 
arranged.  If  the  King  will  be  true  all  may 
now  be  well." 

"  I  hate  your  '  ifs,' '  said  Sir  Thomas, 
petulantly.     "  The  King  can  do  no  wrong." 

But  vehemently  as  he  spoke  a  terrible 
qualm  of  doubt  seized  him  as  he  remembered 
the  letters  taken  at  Naseby.  "  I'  faith,"  he 
said  after  a  long  silence,  in  which  they  had 
hoped  his  agitation  was  gradually  lessening, 
"  I  should  greatly  like  to  know  if  your  rebel- 
lion hath  brought  you  satisfaction.  It  lost 
you  home  and  kith  and  kin,  it  lost  you  the 
favour  and  the  company  of  your  friends  and 
acquaintance,  it  lost  you  reputation  and 
health,  it  hath  left  you  maimed  and  dis- 
figured at  four-and-twenty.  What  is  your 
reward  ?  The  triumph  of  a  Parliament  and 
the  downfall  of  a  Monarchy.     Let  me  tell 
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you  that  future  generations  will  deem  you 
both  a  fool  and  a  traitor." 

"  I  am  willing  to  be  accounted  both,  sir," 
said  Joscelyn,  quietly,  "  if  God  will  but  use 
my  life  for  the  good  of  the  country." 

There  was  a  ring  of  devotion  in  his  voice 
which  silenced  the  old  baronet.  Gentler 
thoughts  seemed  to  awake  in  his  mind,  and 
as  Kosamond  stooped  to  kiss  his  forehead  a 
remembrance  of  the  night  when  she  had  lain 
at  death's  door  flashed  across  his  brain.  A 
curious  feeling  of  faintness  began  to  oppress 
him,  he  saw  Joscelyn  cross  the  room  and 
open  the  casement ;  the  cold  spring  air 
rushed  in  and  revived  him  for  a  moment. 

"  Lift  me  up,  my  son,"  he  said.  "  iVy, 
ay  !  There's  strength  in  you  yet.  I'd  liefer 
have  your  left  arm  than  some  men's  right. 
Methinks  my  life  is  ending  with  the  war." 

The  words  proved  true.  It  was  all  in  vain 
that  Dick  chafed  his  hands,  that  Clemency 
brought  restoratives,  that  Kosamond  prayed 
for  his  recovery.  He  lay  back  with  closed 
eyes  on  Joscelyn's  breast,  from  time  to  time 
faintly  muttering  a  few  words.     Just  at  the 
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last,  as  if  defying  an  accuser,  he  spoke  out 
vehemently — 

"  I  tell  you  I  love  my  son  !  ay — when 
I  cursed  and  disowned  him,  I  yet  loved 
him." 

Joscelyn  bent  forward  and  reverently 
kissed  the  forehead  of  the  dying  man,  and 
at  that  Sir  Thomas  looked  up  once  more, 
with  a  smile  in  his  blue  eyes  which  meant 
more  to  his  son  than  many  words. 

Slowly  the  sun  sank  in  the  west  and 
twilight  stole  over  the  landscape  ;  the  room 
grew  almost  dark,  the  watchers  could  hardly 
discern  each  other's  faces ;  but  presently 
they  heard  a  long-drawn  sigh  and  knew  that 
the  old  warrior  had  passed  away  into  the 
land  of  light. 


294 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

Others  shall  sing  the  song, 
Others  shall  right  the  wrong, — 
Finish  what  I  begin, 
And  all  I  fail  of  win. 
Hail  to  the  coming  singers  ! 
Hail  to  the  brave  light-bringers  ! 
Forward  I  reach  and  share 
All  that  they  sing  and  dare. 

The  airs  of  heaven  blow  o'er  me  ; 
A  glory  shines  before  me 
Of  what  mankind  shall  be, — 
Pure,  generous,  brave,  and  free. 
I  feel  the  earth  move  sunward, 
I  join  the  great  march  onward, 
And  take,  by  faith,  while  living, 
My  freehold  of  thanksgiving. 

Whittier. 

Sir  Theodore  Mayerne's  prophecy  was 
fulfilled.  Joscelyn,  spite  of  great  suffering 
and  many  tedious  attacks  of  illness,  lived 
on     while    England    passed    through    the 
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stormy  years  which  ended  the  Stuart 
dynasty. 

On  a  bright,  still  day  at  the  beginning 
of  December,  in  the  year  1697,  the  old 
churchyard  of  Katterham  presented  a  pic- 
turesque scene.  The  service  was  just  over, 
and  the  people  in  holiday  trim  lingered 
for  a  word  or  a  smile  from  the  old  baronet 
and  his  lady,  who,  with  a  few  guests  staying 
at  the  Court  House,  had  come  to  take  part 
in  the  National  Thanksgiving  for  the  Peace 
of  Ryswack. 

"  Right  glad  am  I,"  said  Joscelyn,  as  he 
glanced  at  the  villagers,  Ci  that  we  kept  the 
Thanksoivingr  here  at  home  rather  than  in 
London.  John  Evelyn  will  bring  us  new^s 
of  the  gay  doings  there,  and  I  would  not 
have  missed  this  gathering  for  all  the  gold 
in  the  new  Bank  of  England." 

"  Yes,  we  were  best  here,"  said  Clemency, 
pausing  to  greet  old  Morrison,  who  stood  at 
the  gate. 

"  This  is  a  good  day  for  us,  Morrison," 
said  Joscelyn,  giving  the  faithful  servant 
his  hand.     "  England  hath  triumphed  over 
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the  worst  of  her  foes,  and  the  French  king 
will,  methinks,  no  more  seek  to  meddle  with 
our  Protestant  succession." 

"Eh,  sir;  and  'twas  grand  to  hear  the 
folk  sing  the  Old  Hundredth  !  "  said  Morri- 
son. "  Many's  the  strange  places  we  have 
heard  that  in,  sir.  But  'twas  true  in  the 
past  days,  and  'tis  true  now." 

"  It  ever  brings  Temperance  Turner  to 
my  mind,"  said  Joscelyn.  "  How  welcome 
it  was  to  hear  his  rebeck  in  the  distance, 
and  to  know  that  tidings  were  at  length 
coming." 

Clemency  lifted  her  hazel  eyes  to  her 
husband's,  recalling  vividly  the  yellow- 
haired  lad  of  former  days  in  all  his  youth- 
ful strength  and  vigour.  But  in  the  spare 
form  and  noble  features  of  the  husband 
who,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  had  been 
her  constant  companion,  she  saw  something 
infinitely  clearer.  There  was  still  the  same 
bright,  hopeful  look  in  the  blue  eyes,  and 
a  buoyant  vigour  of  perpetual  youth  in  the 
ased  face,  with  its  mellow  colouring  and 
gentle,  kindly  expression  ;    while    all  that 
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was  stern,  all  that  was  obstinate  or  proud 
had  died  out  of  his  character,  and  he  had 
ripened  into  the  most  beautiful  of  all  good 
things  on  God's  earth — a  beautiful  old  ag;e. 

"  The  service  was  shorter  than  I  had 
looked  for,"  he  said.  "  There  will  be  time 
before  dinner  to  walk  to  Whitehill.  Who 
will  bear  me  company  ?  " 

"  I  would  I  had  the  strength,  dear  heart," 
said  Clemency,  smiling.  "  Fain  would  I  go 
as  far  as  our  old  yew  tree  and  hear  with  you 
the  robins  singing  in  the  wood.  But  my 
walking  days  are  over.  Hester  and  I  will 
go  in  and  rest  and  have  my  grandson  for 
company,  while  you  take  Dick  and  the  others 
for  your  daily  pilgrimage." 

"He  hath  more  vigour  than  any  of  us," 
said  Dick,  all  his  former  devotion  to  his 
brother  lighting  up  his  face  as  he  turned 
to  Sir  William  Denham.  "  He  can  tire  out 
his  own  son  any  day — eh,  Tom  ?  " 

"  F  faith,  then,  we  will  leave  you  to 
follow  at  your  leisure,"  said  Joscelyn,  with 
a  laugh.  "  Mary  will  walk  on  briskly  with 
me,  and  we  will  bring  back  some  greenery 
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to  deck  the  hall  for  this  evening's  merry- 
making." 

His  orphan  niece,  Mary  Denham — the 
only  child  left  by  Arthur  and  Eosamond — ■ 
was  odad  enough  to  avail  herself  of  the 
chance  of  a  quiet  talk  with  her  favourite 
uncle.  During  the  last  twelve  years  they 
had  been  the  closest  friends,  and  she  had 
found  at  the  Court  House  a  sympathy  and 
love  which  had  filled  her  life  with  happiness. 
A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Charles  II. 
Joscelyn,  after  living  seven  years  for  his 
health's  sake  in  the  south  of  France,  had 
returned  to  England  better  and  stronger 
than  he  had  ever  hoped  to  be  again.  His 
first  thought  had  been  to  seek  out  Rosa- 
mond's daughter,  whom  hitherto  he  had 
only  been  able  to  see  at  rare  intervals.  He 
had  left  her  a  shy,  silent  child  ;  he  came 
back  to  find  her  just  of  age,  with  all  the 
charm  of  a  thoughtful,  questioning  mind 
that  will  not  be  satisfied  with  surface  know- 
ledge or  conventional  life.  From  that  time 
she  had  spent  a  great  part  of  each  year  at 
Katterham,  and  had  become  like  a  daughter 
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to  Joscelyn  and  Clemency,  filling  with  her 
bright  companionship  the  gap  that  had  been 
left  in  the  home  when  Tom  and  his  wife 
and  children  had  s;one  to  live  in  the  Dower 
House. 

"  You  have  set  Morrison  and  dear  old 
Charlotte  talking  of  the  war,  sir,"  she  said, 
joining  her  uncle  in  the  Ghost  Walk.  "  I 
heard  him  beginning  the  tale  of  Newbury 
fight  as  he  helped  her  back  to  the  Court 
House." 

"  'Twas  the  Old  Hundredth  that  started 
us,"  said  Joscelyn.  "  I  can  hear  it  now  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night  as  the  troops 
marched  to  the  siege  of  Winchester.  Tem- 
perance Turner  brought  me  the  news  that 
your  mother  was  out  of  danger  and  like  to 
live.  And  now,  dear  soul,  she  hath  been  at 
rest  these  many  years — ever  since  the  time 
of  the  great  plague — while  I  am  still  left. 
Her  childhood  was  sad,  but  I  verily  think, 
Mary,  that  for  the  sixteen  years  of  her 
wedded  life  her  lot  was  the  happiest  that 
could  well  have  been.  Death  itself  severed 
her  but  a  single  day  from  your  father." 
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He  glanced  at  the  dark  eyes  and  brown 
curls  of  his  niece,  and  recalled  Arthur  Den- 
ham  bending  over  him  when  he  struggled 
back  to  the  consciousness  of  being  a  prisoner 
in  Farnham  Castle.  And  yet  in  her  sweet, 
pure  face  with  its  underlying  pathos  there 
was  much  that  reminded  him  of  Rosamond 
as  she  had  been  long,  long  ago  at  Shortell 
Manor — a  little,  lonely,  reserved  girl  with 
burning  thoughts  seething  under  a  quiet 
exterior.  Mary  turned  to  him  with  a  far- 
away look  in  her  eyes. 

"  They  were  married  in  this  church,"  she 
said,  "  yet  there  must  have  been  many 
things  at  that  time  to  divide  your  opinions. 
You  and  my  father  must  have  thought  very 
differently  about  the  King's  fate  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Joscelyn,  "  'twas  a  subject 
that  could  never  be  named  betwixt  us, 
though  naught  could  hinder  us  from  being 
true  friends  through  all  the  troubles  then 
and  at  the  Restoration.  But  methinks  were 
your  father  here  now  he  would  join  heartily 
in  this  National  Thanksgiving." 

"  Mr.  Algernon   Sydney  always  justified 
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the  execution  of  the  King;,"  said  Mary, 
"  though  he  disapproved  of  the  way  in  which 
the  trial  was  arranged.  What  was  your 
feeling,  sir,  with  regard  to  it  ?  " 

Joscelyn's  face  became  grave. 

"  I  deemed  his  death  a  necessity,"  he  said  ; 
"  and  this  I  know,  that  the  late  Protector — 
the  greatest  man  England  hath  ever  seen — 
would  not  have  permitted  it  could  the  coun- 
try have  been  saved  in  any  other  way.  He 
had  a  sincere  regard  for  his  Majesty  ;  he 
laboured  to  save  him  ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  King's  duplicity  and  his  failure  to 
understand  or  to  put  faith  in  the  people,  the 
execution  would  never  have  taken  place.  He 
died  like  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman,  but 
his  words  on  the  scaffold  declaring  that  the 
people  ought  not  to  have  any  '  share  in  the 
government,  that  is  nothing  pertaining  to 
them,'  proved  that  he  could  never  have  been 
anything  but  a  despot.  Believe  me,  dear,  the 
future  is  with  those  who  trust  the  people." 

"Yet  even  from  Mr.  Sydney  I  heard 
much  against  the  late  Protector,"  said  Mary  ; 
"  he,  too,  was  despotic  in  his  turn." 
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"  That  is  true,"  replied  her  uncle  ;  "  for  a 
desperate  disease  he  used  a  desperate  remedy; 
yet  methinks  that  no  other  mortal  could  pos- 
sibly have  steered  the  nation  safely  through 
those  stormy  seas,  and  have  brought  England 
to  the  place  she  now  holds  in  Europe.  He 
has  his  reward.  But  the  world  with  its  usual 
wisdom  will  put  up  monuments  to  King 
Charles,  while  Cromwell's  name  is  held  up 
to  scorn,  his  life  slandered,  his  body  dragged 
to  Tyburn,  his  head  set  up  in  Westminster 
Hall,  though  Englishmen  without  his  aid 
would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope 
and  the  French  king.  God  forbid  that  I 
should  say  one  harsh  word  of  those  who 
have  long  left  this  world  ;  but  in  truth, 
Mary,  my  old  blood  gets  hot  even  now  when 
I  read  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  the 
sickening  servile  lies  ordered  to  be  read  on 
the  30th  of  January." 

"I  remember  you  never  go  to  church  on 
that  day,  sir,"  said  Mary,  "  and  I  have  been 
glad  to  follow  your  example." 

"  The  service  for  the  29  th  of  May  is  dis- 
continued  during    King   William's    happy 
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reign/'  said  Joscelyn,  "  and  I  would  that 
both  could  be  for  ever  abolished.  There 
are  sundry  blots  on  our  noble  Prayer- Book 
that  I  shall  scarcely  live  to  see  reformed,  but 
that  perchance  you  may." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Mary,  shuddering  a  little 
as  she  recalled  some  past  scene,  "  I  can  well 
understand  how  people  must  have  grieved 
over  the  beheading  of  King  Charles.  A 
death  such  as  that  is  a  horrible  thing." 

"  My  dear,  I  am  an  old  soldier,"  said 
Joscelyn,  "  and  have  seen  death  after  a 
much  more  ghastly  fashion ;  and  if  you 
dwell  on  the  mere  torture  of  it,  what  can 
ever  come  near  the  sufferings  of  Colonel 
Hampden  during  those  last  days  of  agony  % 
God  forgive  me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  I  cannot 
think  the  King's  sufferings  were  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  misery  he  had  brought  to 
thousands  of  better  and  more  trustworthy 
men.  I  cannot,  as  the  Prayer-Book  says, 
'  reflect  upon  so  foul  an  act  with  horror  and 
astonishment,'  or  deem  that  men  like  Crom- 
well and  Ireton,  Bradshaw  and  Hutchinson, 
were    '  cruel    and    bloody    men,'    '  sons    of 
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Belial,'  '  imbruing  their  hands  in  the  inno- 
cent blood  of  God's  anointed,'  and  e  guilty 
of  a  barbarous  murder.'  Nor  can  I  think  it 
right  for  English  folk  to  foist  upon  the 
nation  the  evils  due  to  the  Stuart  tyranny, 
and  to  pray  that  they  may  follow  '  the  ex- 
ample of  this  Thy  blessed  martyr.'  For 
stealing  a  sheep  we  hang  a  starving  man. 
Is  not  the  tyrant  who  steals  the  just  rights 
of  Englishmen  more  blameworthy  \  " 

Mary  was  fain  to  agree  to  this,  but  in  her 
heart  she  looked  forward  to  a  distant  future 
when  war  should  cease  and  the  death  penalty 
be  rarely  enacted. 

"  Do  not  let  us  dwell  on  the  dark  past 
to-day,"  said  her  uncle  after  a  pause,  "  but 
rather  turn  to  the  sunrise  which  now  glad- 
dens the  land.  Nor  rest  content  with  that 
alone,  for  what  says  Milton — '  The  light 
which  we  have  gained  was  given  us,  not  to 
be  ever  staring  on,  but  by  it  to  discover 
onward  things  more  remote  from  our  know- 
ledge.' " 

She  noticed  that  his  voice,  which  had 
grown  eager  and  passionate  as  he  spoke  of 
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the  strife  of  bygone  days,  sank  once  more 
to  its  habitually  gentle,  happy  tone,  and,  as 
he  gazed  over  the  wide  view  from  the  hill- 
top and  drank  in  the  fresh  frosty  air,  his 
eyes,  which  had  flashed  and  dilated  with 
all  the  fire  of  eager  youth,  grew  tender  and 
calm. 

The  day  was  very  clear,  and  as  they 
walked  back,  they  could  plainly  see  the  new 
St.  Paul's  away  in  the  distance. 

"  I  have  watched  its  building  year  after 
year,"  said  Joscelyn.  "  And  Mr.  Evelyn 
tells  me  that  he  is  going  to  the  first  service 
there  on  Sunday." 

"  You  saw  old  St.  Paul's  on  fire,  too,  did 
you  not,  sir  ?  "  said  Mary. 

"  Ay,  my  dear,  a  terrible  sight,  even  at 
this  distance.  Truly  we  have  lived  through 
troubled  times,  but  I  thank  God  that  He 
hath  spared  me  to  see  not  only  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  but  the  ushering  in  of  the 
new.  1  have  lived  to  see  a  wider  toleration, 
a  greater  freedom  for  the  Press,  and,  above 
all,  the  recognition  that  the  supreme  power 
rests  with  the  people  as  represented  in  Par- 
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liament.  Tis  a  great  thing  to  be  spared  to 
old  age  and  to  see  God's  truth  prevailing 
by  slow  degrees." 

Mary,  who  knew  how  much  suffering  and 
trouble  he  had  lived  through  with  undaunted 
courage  and  faith,  felt  braced  by  his  words, 
and  better  able  to  face  that  vista  of  Ions: 
life  which  seldom  looks  attractive  when  the 
first  brightness  of  youth  has  passed.  The 
man  who  had  made  so  much  of  a  crippled 
and  shattered  existence  was  like  a  tower  of 
strength  to  all  other  sufferers. 

They  lingered  in  the  little  shaw  by  the 
wayside  to  gather  holly  and  yew  for  the 
merry-making,  then,  entering  the  park  once 
more,  stood  for  a  minute  looking  across  the 
beautiful  stretch  of  heath  and  common  and 
undulating  wooded  country  to  the  far  dis- 
tance, where  in  the  wintry  light  the  Chiltern 
Hills  could  be  faintly  discerned. 

Joscelyn's  thoughts  travelled  back  to  the 
noble  old  house  and  the  little  country  church 
among  the  beech-woods  of  Buckinghamshire, 
and  once  again  he  seemed  to  hear  Hampden's 
manly  voice  quoting  the  beautiful  lines  of 
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Cervantes — "  This  peace  is  the  true  end  of 


Avar. 


On  the  way  home,  Mary  listened  to  some 
of  those  stirring  tales  of  the  great  patriot 
which  her  uncle  loved  to  tell  her,  and  as 
they  entered  the  study  at  the  Court  House 
and  joined  the  rest  of  the  party,  she  was 
not  surprised  that  her  aunt  divined  by  a 
single  glance  at  his  eager  face  the  subject  of 
the  conversation. 

"  You  two  have  been  talking  of  the  old 
times  ! "  she  said,  with  a  loving  look  in  her 
sweet  eyes. 

"  Yes,  dear  heart,"  said  Joscelyn,  stooping 
to  kiss  her,  and  with  his  skilful  left  hand 
placing  a  tiny  spray  from  the  old  yew  tree 
in.  the  white  folds  of  her  neckerchief,  "  I 
have  been  telling  Mary  how  you  and  I 
owe  our  life's  happiness  to  one  that  was 
foremost  in  striving  to  right  the  wrong,  and 
to  set  the  oppressed  free." 


THE    END. 
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